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Before the change which took place in the 
general appearance of LoiMloa, goon after the 
accession of George the Thirdly the gene»d use of 
signs, not only for taverns and ale-houses, bat abo 
for tradesmen, furnished no small employment for 
the inferior rank of painters, and sometimes even 
far the supesior professors, Mr, C^lfeoa pfor^ted 
sever^ gQ€»d signs ; but an^ng Ihe saoit celebrated 
practitiaBers in this branch, was Si pSfSIQn Of the 
name of Laosfe, who possessed a considerable d^p^ 
of ability. His pencil was bold and maalerly, 94^ 
well adapted to the subjects on which it was geoe« 
rally employed. 

Mr. Wdie, who was one of the founders of the 
Royal Academy, and appointed the first Profetaor 
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of Perspective in that institation, also painted some 
signs, the principal of which, was a whole length 
of Shakspeare above five feet high, which was 
e;iLecuted for, and displayed before the door of, a 
public-house, at the north-west comer of Little 
Bussel-Street, Drury Lane. It was enclosed in a 
sumptuous carved gilt frame, and suspended by 
rich iron work ; but this splendid object of attrac- 
tion did not hang long, before it was taken down, 
in consequence of the act of parliament which 
was passed, for paving, and removing the signs and 
other obstructions in the streets of London. Such 
was the total change of fashion, and the consequent 
disuse of signs, that this representation of the 
immortal Shakspeare was sold for a trifle to a 
broker, at whose door it stood for several years, 
until it was totally destroyed by the weather and 
other accidents. 

, DEATH OP RAFFAELLE. 

This great artist died on Good Friday, April 7, 
1520, when he had just completed his thirty* 
seventh year. His body lay in state in the room 
where he had been accustomed to study, and the 
picture of the Transfiguration was placed near to 
the bier, for the contemplation of those who came 
to pay their respects to the last remains of the 
illustrious artist. The funeral was performed with 
great pomp at the Pantheon, and Cardinal Bembo, 
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by Ae desire of the Pope, wrote the following 
inscription for the tomb, which was soon after 
erected to the memory of Raffaelle : — 

D. O. M. 
Raphabli Sanctio JOAN p. Urbinati, 

PiCTORI EMINENTISS, VETE^UMQUE MMVLO^ 

CUJUS SPIRANTEIS PROPE IMAOINEIS SI 
CONTEMFLABB NATUBA ATQUS ARTI8 FCEDVS FACILE 

Inspexeris 
JuLii 2nd. ET bonis 10. pont. max. picturjb 

ET ARCHITECT. OPERIBUS OLORIAM ANXIT 

ViXlT. A 37 INTEGER INTEGR08. 

Quo DIE NATU8 EST, EO ESSE DESIIT. 

7 ID April, MDXX. 
Ille hic est Raphael tim uit quo sospite vinci 

ReRUM magna parens, ET MORIENTE MORI. 
VALUABLE PRESENT. 

The Duchess of Kingston was very anxious to 
be received by some crowned head, as the only 
means of relief from the disgrace fixed upon her 
by her trial and conviction. The Court of Russia 
was chosen when pictures were sent as presents, 
not only to the Sovereign, but to the most powerful 
of the nobles. Count Chemicheff was influential 
to the Duchess as an exalted character, to whom 
she ought, in policy, to pay her particular devoirs. 
She felt the force of the observation, and sent him 
two pictures. The Duchess was no judge of paiht- 

b2 
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ingSy and a total str^nget to the value of these 
pieoe8» which were originab by Rafaelle and Chmde 
Lorraine. The Count was aoon apprised of this, 
and on thearriyal of the Duchess at St. Petersbuigh, 
he waited on her. Grace, and confessed hisgiatitude 
for the present, at the same time assufing the 
Duchess, ** that the pictures were estimated at a 
value in Russian money^qual toten thousand pounds 
sterling.^' 

The Duchess, who the moaMnt before looked 
with a most complaisant ssaile, and whose avarice 
was at least equal to her ambition, instantly 
changed colour, and could with the utmost diffi- 
culty conceal her chagrin. - She told the Count 
that she had other pictures, which she would 
consider it as an honour if he would accept, that 
the two paintings in his possession were particu- 
larly the fiaivourites of her departed lord ; but that 
the Count was extremely kind in permitting them 
to occupy a place in his palace, until her mansion 
was properly prepared. This palpable hint did 
not answer, and the Count retained the pictures, 
^hich are now at St. Petersburgh. 

THG SMITHS OF CHICHESTBIi, 

Thbse three brothers are said, in most accounts, 
to have been natives of Chichester ; but it has 
since been stated that they were all bom at Guild- 
fold in Surrey, William in 1707, Geoige in 1714, 
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Qtid John ill 1717. They appesr to have been 
emirely tdf^^t William was a pokiti^r of poT^ 
tralts, bttt oecaijonaily produced fitrit and flower 
pi^oes, and landacapes. He waa deformed^ and 
is md to have gveatly reaemMed the celdbratad 
Locke in his countenaftce ; he and his brother 
John both died at Chicheater in 1764. The latter 
gained two prizes given ibr the best landscapes by 
the Society of Arts. George died at Chichester in 
1766. William Ptelher painted and engraved iA 
Meootinto, the likenesses of these three brothers, 
grouped together in one piece ; the eldest being 
represented as reading a lecture upon landscape to 
the two younger, who &te listening to hhn with 
great axiention. Sevet^l of the landscapes of George 
and John Smith have been engraved by WooUett, 
and other liitislls. 

' INIGO JONfiS'8 DRAMATIC OSCORATIONS. 

On the occasion of the narriage of Robert Earl 
of Essex with Lady Frances, daughter of the fiarl 
I of Suffolk, HymewBiy or Solemnities of a Masque, 

j was performed at Court on Twelfth-Night, 1606. 

In this piece, which was written by Jonson, Master 
Alpfaonso Ferrabosco sung; and Master Tlwmas 
Giles made and taught the dances. 

That o&t great airchitecft Inigd Jonas deaigiied 
these ronnantic and chaste amusements withcasite, 
we may infer fmm the eneomnvms of his compeers ; 
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for the masque presented on the creation of Henry 
Prince of Wales, June 5, 1610, which was written 
by Daniel, induced the author to make known, 
** that the machinery, and contrivance, and orna- 
ments of the scenes, made the most conspicuous 
part of the entertainment" This masque was 
entitled the Queen's fFiake. 

Three years subsequent to this period, on the 
marriage of the Count Palatine of the Rhine and 
the Princess Elizabeth, a masque was performed 
at Whitehall, composed by Chapman, a dramatic 
writer of eminence, and contemporary of Shak- 
speare. The merit of our first scene-painter, for 
his share in the getting up of the piece, is thus 
set forth,—** Invented and fashioned by our king- 
dom's most artfuU and ingenious Architect Inigo 
Jones," This superb exhibition was provided in 
compliment to the royal pair, at the expence of 
the gentlemen of the societies of the Middle Temple 
and Lincoln's Inn, at the cost of £2400, and was 
performed at court. 

CORRECTING A MISTAKE. 

Francisco Riralta having painted a Cruci-* 
fixion for the Pope's Nuncio at Spain, the picture 
was taken to Rome ; and upon being shown to an 
eminent painter in that city, he immediately 
exclaimed O Divine RaffaeUe ! judging it to be a 
capital work of that^ master. On being told his 
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mistake by the Nundo, he proceeded to examine 
it i^n with great attentian, and concluded with 
a common Spanish proverb, *< Where there are 
maresy there will be colts.*' 

ANNIBALE CARACCl'S OPINION OF CORRBGOIO'S 
GRAND CUPOLA AT PARHA. 

** I WENT," says Annibale Caracci, in a letter 
to his cousin Ludivico, <* to see the grand Cupola, 
which you have so often commended to me, and 
am quite astonished. To observe so large a com- 
position, so well contrived ; and seen from below 
with such great exactness ; and at the same time, 
such judgment, such grace, and colouring of real 
flesh. Good God, hot Tibaldo, not Nicolini, nor 
even I may say, Raffaelle himself, can be compared 
with him. I know not how many paintings I have 
seen this morning ; the Ancona or altar-piece of 
St John, and St. Catharine, and the Madonna 
della Scodella going to Egypt, and I swear, I would 
change none of these for the St Cecilia.* To 
speak of the graces of this St Catharine, who so 
gracefully lays her head on the feet of the beau- 
tiful little Saviour ; is she not more lovely than the 
St Mary Magdalen ? That fine old man St Jerome, 
is he not grander, and at the same time more tender 

* A well-known picture of Raffaelle. 
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tkfto Attt 6t F$nk* whith fifst dp^pearad to oe a 
ifaindlei Had now seems iike a piece of wdod^ il 
It so faihjd and sharp& Ifowever foia must have 
patience even for your o«m> ParmegiaBB^ because 
I now acknowledge, that I have learnt from this 
great man, to imitate all his grace, thougk at a 
great distance ; JTor the children of i[iorreggio breathe 
and smile with such a grace ahd truth, that one 
canifot refrain from smiling and enjoying one^s 
seliF with them." 

** \ write to my brother that he must come, for 
he will see things which he could never hav<i 
berieved,— 18th April, 1580." 

** I have been to the St^ccata, and the Zocoli, 
and have observed what you told me many times, 
and what I now confess to be true ; but I will say, 
that, to my taste, iP^rmegiano hears no comparison 
with Correggio, because the thoughts and concep- 
tions of Correggio were his own, evidently drawn 
from his owi) mind, and invented by himself, 
guided only by the original idea. The others all 
rest on something not their own ; sotne on models, 
some on statues or drawings : all the production^ 
bt the others are represented as they may he ; all 
of this man as they truly are. 

* The 6gare of St. Paul preachiog at Atliens^ <n one of 
the CartooBk al Boitti^tcm CMH. 



** The opponatiiti^ which Agostino wished far, 
have not occurred; and this appeaA to noe a 
country, which one never could have believed so 
totally devoid of good taste and of the delights of a 
painter, for they do nothing but eat and drink, and 
mate love. 1 promised to impart to you my senti- 
miehts ; but I confess I am so confined that it is 
iinpoBsible, I irage and weep, to think of the rai»* 
fortune of poor Antonio ; "so great a tsAn if indeed 
he were a man, and not an angel in the flesh, to 
be lost faete, in a country where he was unknown^ 
and tihiot^h woithy of immortality, here to did 
unhappily. He and Titian wiH dways be my 
delight : and if 1 do not seethe woriuof thektterat 
Venice, I tshall not <fie content-^ApHl 2B^ 1580/* 

BOME AND AUGUSTUSk 

t 

Tnfe p^ltoeful times and encourageflient given by 
AvigvtetHB to 1^ ilie arts, afibrded leisure to conlem!^ 
plale the itoe works collected in the previous age^ 
and td petliftct the mste of the elegancies of \ihk 
The artists, who were then often invited to Rome^ 
wotft^ m a nttamer greatly superior to what they 
ti^ dotte even in Junius Caesar's time ; so ti»al 
mader Atgustus may be reckoned the most perfect 
age cif iSetdptme and Painting, as Well as of Poetry. 
He chSnged Ihie whole fiice of Rome ttsetf : he 
found it ^ b^ilt, but left k a city of marble* He 
sideHiied it w^ fee buiidibgs, and dedoed them. 
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and even the common streets, with some of the 
finest statues in the world. 



MASSANIELLO AND SALVATOR ROSA. 

It was during the residence of Salvator Rosa 
in Naples, that the memorable, popular tumult 
under Massaniello took place, and our painter was 
persuaded by his former master, Aniello Falcine, to 
become one of an adventurous set of young men> 
principally painters, who had formed themselves 
into a band, for the purpose of taking revenge on 
the Spaniards, and were called * La Compagnie 
della Morte.' The tragical £Eite of Massaniello, 
. however, soon dispersed these heroes, and Rosa> 
fearing he might be compelled to take a similar 
part in that fatal scene, sought safety in flight, and 
took refuge in Rome. Here our painter met with 
great encouragement, and painted many excellent 
pictures. But though indefatigable in this depart- 
ment of the Fine Arts, he did not entirely 
confine himself to it, for at this time he wrote some 
of his so justly celebrated satires, and also several 
beautiful sonnets. His house was the resort of the 
most distinguished persons of Rome, ecclesiastical 
as well as secular, who were drawn hither, not 
merely to see his paintings, but for the pleasure of 
conversing with and hearing him read his satires. 
This notice added to other causes, made him much 
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disliked among the painteis-^a feeling which was by 
no means lessened by the following circumstances. 
Salvator Rosa exhibited a clever picture, the 
work of an amateur, by profession a surgeon, which 
picture had been rejected by the Academicians of 
Saint Luke. The artists came in crowds to see it, 
and by those who were ignorant of the painter, 
it was highly praised ; on being asked by some one, 
who had painted it ? Salvator replied, < It was per- 
formed by a person whom the great academicians 
of St. Luke thought fit to scorn, because his ordinary 
profession was that of a surgeon, but,' continued 
he, * I think they have not acted wisely, for if they 
had admitted him into their Academy, they would 
have had the advantage of his services in setting the 
broken and distorted limbs of their fraternity that 
so frequently occur in their exhibitions.^ " 

FIAST COLOUR-SHOP IN LONDON. 

It was of advantage to the old school of Italian 
painters, that they were under the necessity of 
making most of their colours themselves, or at 
least under the inspection of such as possessed che- 
mical kno^e(%e,' which excluded all possibility of 
adulterations to which the modems are exposed. 
The same also was the case in England, till the 
time of Sir Godfrey Kneller, who, when he came 
to this country, brought over a servant with him, 
whose sole employment was to prepare all the 
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colours and materiris for hMWOrk. Kneller aA!^"- 
watds Bet hitti up as a coloar maker for attlste^ 
and this man's success ocoasioiied the nubsaqoent 
practice of it aa a trade. 

ZOFFANII AND WILSON. 

Z0FFAN1I9 in his picture of the Royal Academy, 
introduced portraits of all the Academicians, and a 
no favourable one of Wilson, with a pot of porter 
by him. Wilson accordingly took a stick, and 
swore he would give Zoffanii a souiul thrashing ; 
and he would have kept his word, if Zoffanii had 
not prudently painted it out. 

COMPLAINTS or CLAUDlS XX)RAAIN&*S ffVlTHfiJt 

AGAINST HI« SON* 

It is vekted in the Lifo of CkodeOelee, that it 
was the coiMtant oomplaiot of his father, Piem 
Gelee, an humble pastry-cook in a little town in 
Lorraine, that his son Claude was so imbecile that 
he never could teach hun to make a pie or heat an 
oven* Pierre's brother (a stone-mason by tiade) 
advised him to make the lad a priest, because tlM 
proveib says, ** If your child is good for ootlsDg 
^se, lie will be good for the diuick'* Bat there 
iras as little cfa»K:e of making Claude a priest as a 
hsket; for if he coukl not be taught to tnaloea pie, 
neither covrld he be brought to learn to md, 
Mnch pareMai {$erseoulion lensued. The mihidte 
could feel, if he could not tam; mA he esoKp&i 
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fromthetyranoyof the pareiitai government, and 
bired hisisell as a servant of all-work with tome 
Fleiiush afti9t3 who were going to study in Rome, 
It was at one of the initiatory fSsstivalsof his OUra* 
montane masters, that the culinary duties of Claude 
Gelee developed some latent talents for the gastro- 
nomic art, which his father had never heen ahle to 
elicit: and Agostino Tassi, a Roman painter, 
whose tastes were of the palate as well as of the 
palette, seduced this pain&-taking scrub from his 
masters, smd hired him, at an increase of wages, in 
the double capacity of cook and colour^grinder. It 
was in the studio of his new master that Claude 
first felt those aspirations to a new and higher 
order, which, had they been devoted to another 
came, were sufficiently miraculous to have been 
deemed the mysterious operation of grace working 
upon imbecility, independently of its own volition, 
and beyond the sphere of its own eneigies. 

SPENCE's account of sib ISAAC NEWTON'S 

HOUSE. 

Sir Isaac Newton's house at Coldsworth is a 
handsome structure. His study boarded round, 
and all jutting out. We were in the room where 
be was bom ; both of as melancholy and dismal 
an air as ever I saw. Mr. Percival, his tenant, 
who still lives there, says, he was a man of very 
few words ; that he would sometimes be silent and 
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thoi:^htful for above a quarter of an hour together, 
and look all the while almost as if he was saying his 
prayers : but that when he did speak, it was always 
very much to the purpose. 

CLOSTERMAN. 

Closterman painted the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough, and all their children in one picture. 
The duke was represented on horseback ; a position 
which formed the subject of so many disputes with 
the duchess, that the duke said, ** It has given me 
more trouble to reconcile my wife to you, than to 
iight a battle." 

ANTONIO CANOVA. 

Canova was bom at Passagno, a small village 
in the Venetian territory, of parents whose poverty 
disabled them from giving to the genius his earliest 
youth displayed, the usual cultivation or encours^e- 
ment ; but he resolutely straggled with every diffi- 
culty, and finally triumphed over his fate. At the 
age of fourteen he obtained the long-wished-for 
boon of a small piece of marble, and sculptured 
out of it two baskets of fruit, which are now on the 
staircase of the P^azzo Farsetti at Venice. The 
next year, when only fifteen, he executed Eurydice, 
his first statue, in a species of soft stone, called 
Pietro Dolce, found in the vicinity of Vicenza ; and 
three years afterward, Orpheus, both of which are 
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in the Villa Falieri, near Arolo, a town aboot 
fifteen miles from Treviso. His first group in 
marble, that of Daedalus and Icarus, he finished at 
the age of twenty, and brought with him to Rome, 
where he vainly solicited the patronage of the 
Venetian ambassador, and of many of the great ; 
but when almost reduced to despair, without money 
or friends, he became known to Sir William 
Hamilton, whose discernment immediately saw the 
genius of the yoimg artist, and whose liberality 
furnished him with the means of prosecuting his 
studies, and of establishing himself as an artist in 
Rome. To this his first patron, and to all his 
faioaily, Canova has through life manifested the 
warmest gratitude. Through Sir WiUiam Hamilton 
his merits became known to others, even the 
Venetian ambassador was shamed into some en- 
cours^ement of his young countryman, and ordered 
the group of Theseus and Minitaur. A few years 
after, Canova was employed to execute the tomb of 
Pope Ganganelli, in the Church of the SS. Apos- 
toli at Rome. With these exceptions, all his early 
patrons were Englishmen. Amongst these were 
Lord Cawdor, Mr. Latouche, and Sir Henry Blun- 
dell, for the latter of whom the Psyche, one of 
the earliest and most beautiful of his works was 
executed. The finest of all his works, the Venus 
and Adonis was finished at the age of six and thirty. 
The beautiful figure of the reclining Nymph, half 
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raising herself to liiteH to the lyre of the sweet 
little Love at her feet, is on the {loint of being 4s- 
pelebed to bis Majesty, to whon it was ceded by 
liOfd Cawdor. The group of the Gmces, the 
beauty of which was the object of universal admi- 
ration at Rome, is also destined for chut countiy, 
and will adorn Wobum Abbey, It is not gene«- 
rally known that Canova was a paii^er as well as a 
sculptor. He puiBued the sisl^r arts occaaionaUy, 
for the amusement of his leisure hours, and many 
of his designs are truly beautiful. It must be a gra-? 
tiiying circumstance to England to know that even 
when living under the immediate dominion of the 
French, he modelled for his own private pleasure* 
a tribute to the memory of Nelson. The wanpth 
and kindness of his disposition, the noUe princi- 
ples and generous feelings of bis mind, and the 
unpretending simplicity of his manners gave the 
highest charm to his exalted genius. By the friends 
that knew him best, he was most beloved. Canov^. 
had the avarice of fame, not of money. He de- 
voted a great part of his fortune to the purpose9 
of benevolence. With the title of Marohese, the 
Pope conferred upon Canova three thousand piasters 
of rent, the whole of which he dedicated to the 
support and encouragement of deserving artists. 
He performed the most extensive charities secretly 
and ostentatiously. He was building a church in 
his native village, which it is said he bequeathed 
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funds to Gaapkte. He died at Venice on the 12tli 
of October, 1822, 

MODERN ANTIQUES. 

Some artists have, by practice, arrived much 
nearer to the Greeks in executing intaglio3 and 
cameos, than in any other branch of the Fine Arts : 
and in copying fine ancient pastes, such as are 
continually found among the ruins of Rome to 
this day, they have been able frequently to impose 
mm the dilettanti, and dealers themselves. Pikler 
and Amastini, either inflamed by just resentment 
at the. neglect their talents experienced, or moved 
by the desire of convicting the ignorant, often 
made it their study to deceive in this way. One 
ifistance among many of Pikler's deceptions, is 
sm intaglio head, called Brutus, in the collection of 
Sir Richard Worsley. The deception is so well 
managed, that it might well pass for a Roman 
work. The Giseatore di Troco, by this artist, 
passed as an antique with the Abbati Winckelmann, 
who says of it in his Monumeyiti Inediti^ that it 
was une deUe piei ehganU, edtUe piei heUe figure 
che skmo mat state foolpUe mile genime. 

In all the fine intaglios of the ancients, they 
took special care, that on impressing the figitre, Iht 
contour should be so softened into Iho b<i«hgroiind» 
that the ground a^»eared deUiched^ mh1» as it v^ne, 
unconnected with U. To imitate tbil tSeei i& 

VpL. III. G . 
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camoes^ the subtle Pikler polished his finest w6rks 
with a wheel en which a camel-hair pencil was 
fixed ; the effect, however, was, as might have beea 
expected, not softness, but the appearance of aa 
object that time had worn smooth ; and he often 
extinguished his finest traits by this process* 

CHARACTER OF HOGARTH, BY HORACE WALPOLE. 

lY catching the manners and follies of an age, 
living as they rise ; if general satire on vices and 
ridicules, £uniliarised by strokes of nature, and 
heightened by art, and the whole animated by pro^ 
per and just expressions of the passions be comedy, 
-—Hogarth composed comedies as much as Moliere. 
In his Marriage k la Mode, there is even an in- 
trigue carried on through the whole piece. He is 
more true to character than Congreve ; each person 
is distinct from the rest, acts in his sphere, and 
cannot be confounded with any other of the Jro- 
vnatis persona, Hogarth had no model to follow 
and improve upon ; he created his art, and used 
colours instead of language. 

BROUWER. 

Adrian Brouwer, one of the most celebrated 
painters in the Low Countries, when on a visit to 
Antwerp, was taken up as a spy, and imprisoned in 
the same place where the Duke D'Aremberg was 
o»nfined. That nobleman had an intimate friend- 
ship with Rubens, who oflen went to visit him in 
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Ids (XHifiiienieiit, The Duke having observed the 
geatus of Broawer, by some slight sketches which 
he drew with black lead, but without knowing who 
he was, desired Rubens to bring with him, at his 
next visit, a palette and pencils for a prisoner who 
was in confinement with him. 

The materials requisite for painting were givoi 
to Brouwer, who took for his subject a group of 
soldiers, who were playing at cards in a comer of 
the prison. When the picture was finished and 
shown to Rubens, he immediately exclaimed, that 
it was painted by Brouwer, whose works he had 
often seen and admired. The Duke, delighted 
with the discovery, set a proper value on the per- 
formance ; and although Rubens offered six hun- 
dred guilders for it, the Duke would by no means 
part with it, but presented the painter with a much 
larger sum. Rubens immediately exerted all his 
interest to obtain the release of Brouwer, and pro- 
cured it by becoming his surety. He took him 
borne with him, and became his best and most 
liberal patron and benefactor ; but Brouwer, who 
was a man of dissolute habits, did not remai|i long 
Dvith him. 

BUST OF KING CHARLE^ THE FIRST. 
(ExhiHted al the British InaHHrOim in 1821 ,) 

This bust was executed by M. Rhysbrack^ and 
csomposed like that of fitemini de^royed at Wbite- 

c 2 
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iHdl in 16975 (tm a pimte exbibitiog the iiioe m 
%hm^ ppiDU of vim. It W96 isfide for the.lilft 
G. Aug. Sdwyo> £9q. M, P* for Glouce»lev» to be 
pfoced in a g^eiy 9t MatnoxwHouse, the f»at of his 
ftml3% lA whvph the King reai^» durii^ iimy 
days, when that city ww beweged* in Augwt, 1643U 
Mr^ Selwyn beque9tfa«d it to Mademoiselle Fag«. 
aanii (now Marehioiiess 9f Hertfeid,) and it is in 
Ihe pee^essioii of the Marquie. 

INVETSRATE HABITS. 

CHATfitAiNE, a man of considerable taste and 
talents, was employed by Mr. Toms, and etched 
and engraved for him at one shilling an hour; bat 
he was so idle and dissipated, that at the expira- 
tion of the first half hour, he frequently demanded 
his sixpence, and retired to a neighbouring ale- 
house to spend it. 

TRIAL OF CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Cbaasbeck, a Flemish pa^inter, entertaining 
^ome doubt as to the affection of his wife, who was 
fl modest and agreeable woman, and being anxious 
to ascertain if she really loved him, he one day 
stripped his breast naked, and painted the appear-* 
anee of a mortal wound on his skin ; his lips and 
cheeks he painted of a hvid delonr, and on his 
palette kiear him he pkced his knife, painted on 
the blade with a blood-like «eloi»r« Wkea every 
tkasg was prepmd» he shneked out, as if he had 
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bseff that instant kilted, and lay still. His wife nut 
ia, saw htm in that terrifying condition, and 
showed 90 many tokens of imafifected natural 
passion, and real grief, ^at he tose np continced 
of her aflfoetton, dissuaded her from grief, and 
fteelytM her his motiTe ibr the whole ooneri* 
vanoe, wtsdi he wonld not have yiolated truth, liad 
he described it as a very despicable truth. 

DB LOFTHEilBOURQ'S BIDOFHUSIKON. 
(Rrmn. « ff^m^ tmd fF^lmtis^'*} 

It wsiikl be a subject of legicft to all lofers of 
the pictnrasque scenery of nature, if the iagenioiis 
comrivaooes whidi De Loalfaerbowg iBTSnted, in 
the formatiob ol his beantifiil Itttte stage, wera 
consigned to oblirion for want of a lecovd. It ia 
wril known thai tfaia original exhibition not osdy 
ddigfated, bot even aitonbhed the artists wlio 
erowded the seaila of his theatre. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds honoured the talents of this ingenious con- 
triver, by frequent attendance whilst it was eshl- 
Mted in PaatonHsquaiCy and reconnnended the 
kdiiea, in his extensive eircle« to take their daugh- 
ters who cultivated drawing, as the best school %o 
witness the powerful effects of natnre, as viewed 
through the magic of his wondrous skill, in the 
oomldnatioB of his inventive po?vers« 

De Loutherbourg, who had smdied in the km 
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mantic regions of the Pyrenees, the Alps, and his 
own native mountains, in Alsace, yet declared that 
** no English landscape-painter needed foreign 
travel to collect grand prototypes for his study." 
The scenery of our lakes, he contended, united the 
suhlime and the beautiful ; the mountainous wilds 
of North Wales, and the yet grander mountains of 
S^tia, seen under the magical effects occasioned 
by our humid, ever-varying atmosphere, such as 
inspired the poetic descriptions in Ossian, were 
alike directed to the painter's no less poetic ob- 
servation. De IiOutherbouTg*s practice was but a 
comment on this candid declaration ; for, until his 
arrival here, it rested a common prejudice with 
artists and amateurs, alike, that our fair island ^&d 
not afford subject for the higher display of the 
landscape painter's art. This foreign artist dis- 
pelled the cloud of ignorance that had so kmg pre- 
vailed, and by his own magnificent views of oar 
native soil, pointed out the way to the present 
school, decidedly the first in the landneape depart- 
ment of all the world. Nothing that has emanated 
from the genius of Italy has combined the soul and 
harmony of some of the English scenes, described 

by the pencil of Turner. 

« « « « 

The stage on which the Eidophusikon was re- 
presented, was little more than six feet wide, and 
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about eight feet in depth; yet such was the 
painter's knowledge of effect, and of scientific 
arrangement, and the scenes which he described 
were so completely illusive, that the space appeared 
to recede for many miles, and his horizon seemed 
as palpably distant from the eye as the extreme 
termination of the view would appear in natorei. 

The opening subject of the Eidophusikon re« 
presented the view from the summit of one tree 
hiU, in Greenwich Park, looking up the Thames to 
the metropolis ; on one side, conspicuous upon its 
picturesque eminence, stood Flamstead House ; and 
below, on the right, the grand mass of buildings 
Greenwich Hospital, with its imposing cupola, cut 
out of pasteboard, and painted with srohi^ectural 
exactness. The large groups of trees formed 
another division, behind which were the towns of 
Gbeenwich and Deptford, with the shore on each 
side stretching to the metropolis, which was tfeen 
in its vast extent from Chelsea to Poplar. Behind, 
were the hills of Hampstead, Highgate, and Har- 
row ; and the intermediate space was occupied by 
the fiat stage, as the pool or port of London, 
crowded with shipping, each mass of which beii^ 
cut out of pasteboard, and receding in size by the 
perspective of their distance. The heathy ap« 
pearance of the fore«ground was constructed of 
eork, broken into the rugged and picturesque forms 
of a sand pit covered with minute mosses and the 
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lidieoiy pradocuig a o^itifaliag effect, anoiMliiig 
indeed to reality. 

Tins eoene, on the risiiig of the curtain, was 
e n telope d in theft nyeterious l^;fat which is die 
procnsor of day-break, so true to niitare, that the 
iangiaation of the spectator sniffed the sweel 
brsBth of monu A fiunt light appeared along die 
horizon ; the scene assmned a Tapoarish tint of 
grejr ; presently a gleam of safifnm changing to the 
piife varieties that tinge the ieecy donds that pass 
away in aaoming mast; the pidare brigfabeas by 
di^gree ; the sun appeared, gilding the lops of the 
trees and the projections of the lofty buildingS) and 
burnishing the vanes on the cupolas; when the 
whole scene burst upon tlie eye in the goif^eoos 
apleadourof a beauteous day. 

The doods in every soene had a natural raotiett* 
and they were painted in semi-transparent ooburs^ 
so that they not oply received light in front, hut by 
a greater intensity of the Argand lamps, were sus- 
ceptible of being illuminated from behind. The 
lineta on which they were painted^ was stretdied 
on framed of twenty times the surface of the stage, 
which rose diagonally by a winding machine. De 
Loutherb6uig, who excelled in representing tho 
phenomena of clouds, may be aakt to have designed 
a series of effects on the same fiame; thus the 
first gleam of morning led to Uie succeeding in- 
ereaie of light ; and the motion being oblique. 
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clouds fifst appeared from beneath the horizon, rose 
to meridian and floated fast or slow, according to 
their supposed density, or the power of the wind. 

To illuminate the scenes for this interesting dis- 
play of nature, the ingenious projector had <!on* 
structed his lights to throw their power in front of 
the scenes; and the plan might be tried with ad« 
vantage fofr spectacles, and particular effects on the 
great stipes of our magnificent theatres. The 
lamps on De Loutherbouig's stage were above the 
prosbenium, and hidden from the audience, instead* 
of beiug unnatumlly placed as we are accustomed 
to see them, by which the feces are illuminated, 
like Michael Angelo^s Satan, from the regH)l» 
below ; thus throwii^ on their countaaance, a pre- 
ternatural character, in defiance of all their well- 
atddied science of fecial passion and expression. 
What painter ever dreamt of inverting the order of 
naiture so entirdy as to light the human countenance 
up wards ? And why depart so strangely from truth 
upon the stage ? The expression would be in- 
creased tenfi>id by lighting from above the prosoe- 
ninm.—- For how infinitely more impressive is the 
emotion of the passions, when described with the 
spacious orbit of the eycr in that deep shadow, 
vrfoieh the grand gusto of the historic style of 
painting has adopted. The majesty of intellectual 
intelltgenoe is seen to rest upon the human brow. 
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Before tbe line of the brilliant lamps, on the 
stage of the Eidophnsikon, were slips of stained 
glass ; yelloWy red, green, purple and bine ; by the 
shifting of which, the painter could throw a tint 
upon the scenery, compatible with the time of day 
which he represented, and by a single slip, or their 
combinations, could produce a magical effect ; thus 
giving a general hue of cheerfulness, sublimity^ 
and awfulness, subservient to the phenomena of 
his scene. This, too, fnight be adopted on the 
tegular stage, were the ingenious machinists of the 
scene^room to set their wits to work ; and at no 
vast expence since the improvement of lighting 

with gas. 

* • * » « 

The inventive schemes of the artist to give mo- 
tion and reality to the scenes which I have promised 
to set forth, will display the endless resources of 
his original mind. The effect of a storm aft sea, 
with the loss of the Halsewell Indiaman, was awful 
and astcmishing: for the conflict of the raging 
elements, he described with all its characteristic 
horrors of wind, hail, thunder, lightning, and the 
roaring of the waves, with such marvellous imita* 
tion of nature, that mariners have declared, whilst 

reviewing the scene, that it amounted to reality. 

« « « « « 

Gainsborough was so wrapped in delight with 
the Eidophusikon, that for a time he thought of 
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nothing ebe, he talked of nothing eb^ and pflssed 
his evenings at that ezhtbitioB in long saocessioo* 
Gainsborough, himself a great experimentaligt, 
coqkl not iail to admire scenes wrought to such 
perfection by the aid of so many collateral inven- 
tions. Loutherbourg*8 genius was as prolific in 
imitations of nature to astonish the ear, as to charm 
the sight. He introduced a new art— -<Ae picturesque 
qfsouruL 

I can never foi^ the awfiil impressicm that 
was excited hy his ingenious contrivance to pro- 
dace the effect of firing off a signal of distress, in 
his sea storm. That appalling sound which he 
that had been exposed to the terrors of a raging 
tempest cocdd not listen to, even in this mimic 
scene, without being reminded of the heart sick- 
ening' answer which sympathetic danger had 
reluctantly poured forth from his ovm loud gun— - 
n hoarse sound to the howling wind, that pro- 
claimed, * I too ! holy heaven, need that succour, 
I lain would lend I' 

De Loutherbouig had tried many schemes to 
effect this, but none were satisfitctory to his nice 
ear, until he caused a large skin to be dressed into 
parchment, which was festened by screws to a cir- 
cuter frame, forming a vast tambourine ; to this 
was attached a compact sponge that went upon a 
whalebone spring; which struck with violoice, 
gave the effect of a ne^r explosion ; a more gentle 
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hkfWy hatofafauMiffguii; and the reverbrntian 
of the spoDge produced a matvelloiiB imitatioii of 
the echo from dood to cloiid» dying away mio 
ttlence. 

The thunder was no less nataral, and iafinitdiy 
grand : a spacioas sheet of thin copper was fsm^ 
pended by a chain, whidi, shaken by one of Uie 
lower oornerSf produced the distant rumbling* 
seemingly below the horizon ; and as the ckmds 
toiled on, approached nearer and nearer, increasing 
peal by peal, until foUowiag rapidly the Hgklnii^ 
i%-(Eag flashy which was admindbly vivid and so^ 
den, it burst in a tranendous crash immediately 
over head* 

To those who have not hesod the sounds emitted 
by a large sheet of copper, thus suspended, it amy 
appear extravagant to assert so wondrous an effiact ; 
indeed, it is not possiUe to describe the power of 
the resemblance— auricular evidence alone conkL 
ooavinee. 

The waves for his stage were carved in soft 
wood, firom models made in clay; these n^ere 
coloured with great d&ill, and being h^hlyvaiw 
nished, reflected the lightning* Each turned on 
its own axis, towards the other in a contrary dMc» 
tion, throwing np the foam, now in one spot, now 
at another, and diminishing in altitiide aa th^ 
receded in distance, were subdued by correspond- 
ing tints. Thus the perturbed waters appeared to 
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cover a vast spa^. One machine of simple ooii« 
struolion tttraed the whole, aad the motion was 
Tegalatod according to the increasiag of the stona. ' 

The vessels, which were beautiful models, went 
over the waves, with a natural undulation, those 
nearest makiDg their courses vnth a proportionate 
rate to their bidk, and those farther off moving with 
a slower pace. They were all correctly rigged, and 
fwrried only such sails as their situation would (k- 
mand. Those in the distance were coloured in 
every part to preserve the »rial p^spective of the 
scene. ^The illuaaon was so perfect, that the audi* 
enoe were frequently heard to exdairo, * Hark ! 
that signal of distress came from that vessel labour* 
ing out there-*and now horn that.' 

The rush <^ the waves was effected by a large 
octagonal box, made of pasteboard, with internal 
i^lvas, and chaiged with small shells, peas, and 
l^ht baUs, which, as the machine wheeled upon its 
axis, was hurled in heaps by every turn, and 
being accompanied by two machines of a circular 
form, covered with tightly stmined silk, which 
piessed against each other by a swift motion, gave 
out a hollow whistling sound, in perfect imitatioa 
of load gusts of wind. Laige silken balls passed 
hastily over the sur^oe of a great tambourine, in-> 
eieaaed the awful din. 

Ibe rain »id hail were no less truly imitiated ; 
far the rain, a loi^ four-sided tube was chajged 
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with small seed, which, according to the degree of 
its motion, from a horizontal to a vertical position, 
forced the atoms in a pattering stream to the bM- 
tom, when it was turned to repeat the operation. 
The hail was expressed by a similar tube» on a 
larger sca^e, with pasteboard shelves, projecting on 
inclined planes, and charged with little beads; so, 
that sliding from shelf to shelf, fast or slow, as the 
tnbe was suddenly or gently raised, the imitation 
was perfect. 

One of the most interesting scenes described ai 
calm, with an Italian sea-port, in which the rising 
of the moon, with the serene coolness which it di& 
fused to the clouds, the mountains and the water 
was finely contrasted by a lofty light-house, of 
picturesque architecture, jutting out far into the 
sea, upon a romantic promontory of btoken rocks. 
The red glowing light of its spacious lantern, 
tinged the rippling of the water on one part of its 
surface, whilst the moon shed its silvery lustre on 
another in sweet repose. Shipping in motion 
added to the interest of the view ; and a fleet in the 
ofiing, slowly proceeding in its course, melted into 
air. 

The clouds for this scene were admirably 
painted ; and as they rolled on,»the moon tinged 
their edges, or was obscured, at the will of the 
painter; for where he had loaded the colour to 
opaqueness, the transparent light of the orb could 
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not p^etrate. The clouds in front received sufR-* 
cient illumination from the lamps, which were 
subdued Ify a bluish grey glass, one of the slips 
before described. The moon was formed by a cir- 
cular aperture of an inch in diameter, cut in a tin 
box, that contained a powerful Argand lamp, which 
being placed at various distances from the back of 
the scene, gave a brilliant or a subdued splendour 
to the passing cloud, producing without any other 
aid, the prismatic circle with that enchanting purity 
which is peculiar to an Italian sky. 

But the most impressive scene which formed the 
finale of the exhibition, was that representing the 
region of the fallen angels, with Satan arra3ring his 
troops on the banks of the fiery lake, and the rising 
of the palace of Pandaemonium, as described by the 
pen of Milton. De Loutherbouig had already dis- 
played his graphic powers, in his scenes of fire, 
upon a great scale at the public theatre — scenes 
which had astonished and terrified the audience ; 
but in this he astonished himself : — ^for he had not 
conceived the power of light that might be thrown 
upon a scenic display, until he made the experi- 
ment on his own circumscribed sts^. Here, in 
the foreground of a vista, stretching an immea- 
surable length between mountains, ignited from 
the bases to their lofty summits, with many- 
coloured flames, a chaotic mass arose in dark 
onajesty, which gradually assumed form until it 
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Stood, the interior of a vast temple of gorgeous 
architecture, bright as mokeii biasSf seemin^y 
composed of unconsuming and unquenchable fire. 
In this tremendous scene, the effect of ooloiired 
glasses before the lamps was fully displayed ; 
which being hidden from the audience, threw their 
whole influence on the scene, as it rapidly changed, 
now to a sulphurous blue, then to a lurid red» and 
then again to a pale vivid light, and dtimately to a 
mysterious combination of the glatSbes, such as a 
bright furnace exhibits, in fusing various mets^ 
The sounds which accompanied the wondrous lec- 
ture, struck the astonished ear of the s^ctator a* 
no less pretemaiural ; lor to add a more avrful cha- 
racter to peab of thunder and the accompaniments 
of all the hollow machinery that hurled balls and 
stones with indescribable rumbling and noise, an 
expert assistant swept his thumb over the surface 
of the tambourine, which produced a variety of 
groans, that struck the imagination as issuing froia 
infernal spirits. 

Such was De Loutherbourg's Eidophusikon; and 
would that it were in being now, when the love of 
the fine arts has spread in so vast a degree ! — ^Tbat 
knowl^ge that would have appreciated its merit 
having increased a thousand fokl, since the period 
when the greatest scene-painter in the world was 
induced to dispose of his vlpondrous little sts^, 
because the age could not produce amateurs saKr 
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cient, after two seasons, to muster an audience to 
pay for lighting his theatre. 

THB INFANT HERCUI1B6, BY SIR JOSHUA REY* 

NOLD9. 

The Empress Catherine, wishing to possess a 
picture by our immortal president. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, gave him an order to paint one, leaving the 
choice of the subject to his better judgment. 
He selected that of the Infant Hercules strangling 
the serpent, in allusion to the infant exertions of 
the colossal empire of Russia. The subject was 
generally well chosen, and certainly not inappli- 
cable ; but it has been supposed it was not entirely 
pleasing to her imperial Majesty, who, perhaps, 
did not quite agree with the paintef, that her em^ 
pire was in its leading strings. Be that as it ma^ , 
the picture was placed in the hermitage for her 
Majesty's inspection ; and when she came with her 
courtiers. Doyen and other artists were present. 
Her Majesty spoke to them of the great talents of 
Sir J. R., whom she admired, not only a»a painter, 
but as an author ; and gave Mr.' Wi^et, an Engluh 
engraver, a copy of his excellent discourses to the 
Royal Academy, which she had read, and caused to 
be translated for the use of the students in her Im- 
perial Academy of Arts. The picture was not so 
much admired as it ought to have been. The style 
W98 new to them, and his mode of loaded colour- 

yOL III. D 
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log Dot undeistood; in shorty it was too voluptiioiv 
for their taste ; for, however exquisite his feeling 
may be, his undecided drawing, and his distribu- 
tion of effect, light, and shadow, are certmnly not 
in the severe classic style of N. Poussin. Doyen 
was asked his opinion of it, when in somewhat of 
a sarcastic style, he kept up a running fire of short 

peppering exclamatory petards. 

' Superbe tableau ! 

Magnifique ! 

Graudeffet! 

Beau coloris ! 

Ploin d'expraision/ 
Then after some little hesitation, he added with 
emphasis, <^ Renversez le, c*est toujours un bean 
tableau." In ishort, turn it topsy-turvy, it -\s 
-always a Jme picture. 

SALVATOR ROSA'S OPINION OF HIS OWN WORKS. 

A Roman noble endeavouring one day to drive 

a hard baigain with Salvator Rosa, he coolly inter- 

rjupted him to say, that, till the picture was finished, 

he himself did not know its value; observing, 

'' I never bargain. Sir, with my pencil; for it 

knows not the value of its own labour before the 

.work is finished. When the picture is done, I will 

Jet you know what it costs, and you may then 

take it or .not as you please.** — '' Signor, io non 

.pattegio mai col mio -pennello, perche non puo 

.csso saper il valore del suo lavora finche terminato 
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noi rabbiame. Quando sara fetto, vidiro cid che 
costa ; e stara i voi il prendere." Pasoli, 

PICTURES OF THE LATE J. J. ANGBRSTEIK, 
ESQ. IN PALL-MALLy NOW FORMING THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 

{From the Rev, Mr, Dallaway^s Account 0/ British Oal" 

lerieg.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
S, 

6. 
7. 
8. 
8. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

1^. 
16. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
2U. 
21. 
22. 
93. 
24. 



tbe Ckurcfa 



The embarkation of the Queen of Sheba 
The Marriage of Rebecca 
Ganymede - '. 

The Rape of tbe Sabines 
The Emperor TbeedoaiiiseiqpaH 
by St. Ambrose 
St. Jolte fa the Wildemesi 
Susannah and tbe Elder* 
A Bacchanalian Triumph 
^metnia with the Shephenis 



Clause 

Claude 

TiHtm 

Rubetu 



A. Caracci 
Lud, Carwci 
AT. Pomsin 
Ddmentchino 
FbiUp the Fourth of Spain, and his Qiieen Veiaepuf» 



Venus and Adonis 
Landscape — '* Morning '* 
An Italian Sea-port — " Evening '' 
The Raising of Lazarus 
A Concert . - . 

Pope Julius the Second 
Christ cm the Moant 
Pertrait of Govartiiis 
The Nativity 

The Woman taken in Adultery 
Tbe Embarkation of St. Ursula 
Abraham and Isaac 
A Land Storm 

A Landscape, with CatUe-and Figures 

D 2 



Titian 

Claude 

Claude 

Seb. del Piombo 

TiHan 

Raphael 

Correg-gio 

Faudjftk 

Heminvidt 

Rembrandt 

Claude 

G. Pdusein 

G. Pmteein 

' Cu(^ 
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25. ApoUo bnd Silenus 

26. Holy Family in a Landscape 

27. The Portrait of Rnhenn 
S8. Studies of Heads 

29. Studies of Heads 

30. ^ 


Rubem 

Ftmd^ck 
Correggio 

Correggio 


31. 




32. 

3^ > The Ifarriage-a-la-Mode 


Hogarth 


35. J 




36. Portrait of Lord HeathfieU 


Sir J. ReynoldM 



THE ADELPHI BUILDINGS. 
(From the Somer»et'Ho%$e Gatette.) 

Perhaps there is no architectural curiosity in 
London, of equal interest, so little known as the 
extraordinary vaults heneath the Adelphi Buildings, 
-—and thousands pass its Durham-yard entrance in 
the Strand, which, hy the bye, is immediately under 
the institution of the Society of Arts, without 
knowing that they are so near to an object that 
would, by many, be thought worthy of particular 
notice, if a shilling was charged for the privilege 
of inspection. These vaults are the substructure 
of the whole Adelphi, and upon which it is sup- 
potted in a similar way to those portions of the 
city of Paris which are above the Catacombs, ex- 
cept that the latter is a mere excavation producing 
caverns, whilst the former is a noble work of art— 
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exhiliiting the ingenuity of the architect, and the 
holdaesa of his enterprize. 

This immense building speculation, was erected 
aboiit the year 1770, by Robert, John, George, and 
William Adam; and eadh name is given to a 
street in these buildings called, from the Greek, 
" Adelphr," or the Brothers, and the vaulted 
avenues beneath, and which lead to the river side, 
were also named in correspondence with them. 
Robert Adam, the elder brother, visited Palmyra 
and fialbec, the remaiiis of celebrated cities in the 
deserts of the east, and had Uience acquired 
a peculiarity of style in architecture, which he 
displayed in the ornamental .portions of these 
buiidings ; to this manner he man steed a decided 
preference, introducing an exuberance of delic^t^ 
ornament in all his after works, which were 
very considerable; in fact he exhibited no -small 
portion of zeal in furthering any good object that 
had engaged his feelings, and amongst them was 
his attempt to import and benefit the lower order 
of his countrymen—- North Britons. 
- When he commenced this extensive building, 
he sent to Scotland for ship-loads of them, patro* 
nizing all the robust sons of the Land-of-Cakes that 
were willing to me, by shouldering the hod and 
HnounUng the ladder ; and to the honour and mor- 
tification of the legitimates in that way, the Pats 
and the Murphies, who, time out of mind, had 
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monopoliied the hoooun of both, shoals of litem 

arriTed and were duly entered at their posts. Bat it 

was sooD peiceired that these laborious bonofin 

were not in accordance with their natoial habits, 

for BaKndg was tbou^t to be too long powkriDg 

on the potukrontg of the burtben before it arrited 

3t his shoulders, and too often making abttract 

caiculatitnu on .the tt^a he was to take before it 

could Bni?e at its destinstion at the ladder top. 

The Adams' woe good calctdatois too, and moie- 

over gified with a K»t of nUi<niBl philosophy ; so 

considering that the change of babit was perh^ too. 

sudden for these candidates for London emplay- 

inent, they hastily sent back to Scotland for eleven 

Scotch agricultural accompaniroenis called bsg^Mpes, 

who were uumead as the bmgtst and soundest 

winded blowen that bad been exported since the 

Union. Months after their arrival tfaey were to be 

heaid in and about the buildings, from the bugea 

of brkks that were tmloading, to the middle and 

h^meat scaffold ; luod below, the vajulta were made 

ring with the nasal sound, long before an echo- 

I taken possession of their recesses and intri- 

ies -. this endently revived the drooping w^wilm 

:hese meditative labourers; but it was eventually 

wvered that the Adams' had succeufuliy bribed 

DRONES to play in qnkher timt thaa had ever 

in practised in fair Scotia. From that moment 

piysa bad lost his diana, the lofty ladder and 
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the towering scafRald were despised, and the SauEi- 
dies having had ample Of^rtunity to look tibout 
thenij relinqmshedy as they significant^ called it, 
the CURSB OF Adam, for /es^ labour said more pay. 

They were sncceeded by the rejoicing Irish, who 
always labour cheerfully if treated kindly, and in thi» 
instance they were more than usually industdous ;' 
for, said a shrewd " Paddy" to his companions, 
on the first Saturday night of th&ir employment,- 
"My darling," said he to a bivouac of them, 
"these Scotch plodders, bodder them all, have a 
mind diat we should do as much as themselves, amd 
so, though diey have taken away their bagpipes^ 
by the powers they have * elegantly^ left us their 

FIDDLE." 

INI60 JONES. 

If a table' of fame were to be formed for men of 
real and indisputable genius in every country, In^ 
Jones would save England from the disgrace of not 
having her representative among the art. This 
celebrated architect was bound apprentice to a 
joiner; but, even in this obscure situation, the 
brightness of his genius burst forth so strongly, 
that he was patronized by the Earl of Arundel, who 
sent him to Italy to study landscape painting, to 
which his inclination then pointed. When at 
Rome, he found that nature had not formed him tb 
decollate cMudkM, but to deagps palaces. After 
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remaining some time in Italy, Christian IV. invited 
him to Denmark^ and appointed |dm his architect. 
He afterwards returned to England, and was em- 
ployed in repaiiing Su Paul's, m 1663* He also 
designed the Palace at Whitehall, and erected the 
Banqueting-Honse, the Church and Piazza at Co- 
vent-garden, and several other private buildings. 
Jones was surveyor-general of the king's works to 
James the First; but he. refused to accept any 
M^ary) until the heavy debts contract^ under his 
predecessor had been liquidated. Upon the acces- 
sion of Charles, he was continued in his office ; 
when his salary as surveyor was eight shillings and 
fiourpence per day, with an allowance of forty-six 
poimds a year for house rent. 

mCKERTON'S MIDNIGHT CONVERSATIONS. 

Weaver Bigkerton, who lived in Temple 
Exchange-passage, Fleet-street, was a noted pub- 
lisher of humorous prints. He retained some 
scribblers, who used to write verses to his plates, 
for a hot supper, part of a bowl of punch, and 
half-a-crown, that entertainment being j^the sti- 
pulated price for an afternoon's work. << What 
roaring doings," says the Editor of «Wine and 
Walnuts,' " marked the midnight conversation at 
Weaver Bickerston's." 

GARRICK, HOGARTH, AND DB LOUTHERBOURG. 

Although Garrick tolerated many of the exist* 
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ii^ absurdities, yet the reformation of the costume 
<^ the sti^ commenoed under him, and was much 
advanced during the latter period of his mans^- 
ment. Hogarth had exposed the burlesque appro* 
priation of the be^ wig to ancient heroes, and 
other anachronisms, and had suggested improve* 
ments to his friend Garrick, which he adopted. It 
was, however, to De Loutherbourg that the stage 
was most obliged for the splendour of the scene^ 
not only as to the painting, but as to the more 
af^Kopriate garb of the actors ; and Garrick, with 
his advice and by his assistance, began that which 
John Kemble so successfully followed and im* 
pfoved. 

THE CORREGGIESCITY OF CORREGSIO. 

No one can observe this great artist's powers of 
expression, without adverting to the beauty which 
he possessed exclusively, or at least shared only 
with Leonardo da Vinci ; namely, the lovely and 
exquisite smile which plays on his female counte- 
nances, and which has been distinguished by the 
epithet of Correggiesque, or grace of Correggio. 
This trait, as difficult to describe as to imitate, has 
been happily indicated by Dante. 

VANDYKE'S EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF 

CHARLES I. 

Although Vandyke was not endowed with the 
same fertility of genius which characlexized his 
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master, although he does not seem to have had the 
same confidence in himself, or to have dared to 
make the same hold and extraordinary attempts, 
yet he possessed more delicacy of taste, and his 
portraits are superior to those of Rubens. That 
of Charies I. belonging to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and exhibited at the British Institution in 
1815, shews how much delicacy of execution may 
be combined with breadth and with dignity. No 
painter knew better how to appreciate these qudi- 
ties than Sir Joshua Reynolds, and he pronounced 
it to be the finest equestrian portrait which had 
ever been produced* 

•riLlAL AFFECTION. 

The late Mr. James Hopwood, the engraver, 
possessed but slender talents as an artist. Unac- 
quainted with the principles of the art, he might 
be said to work in the dark ; and every gleam of 
light which he obtained, served but to show some 
deviations ftbm the right path: his struggle to 
advance was thus in some measure actually im- 
peded by accessaries of partial knowledge. It was 
principally by the exertions of his eldest son, Wil- 
liam', that the name of the father became identified 
with so many works before the public ; and no- 
thing could exceed the exemplary perseverance 
and patient industry with which he seconded the 
efforts of his father. 
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One morning, at a time when William was only 
fifteen years of age, Mr. Hopwood was induced by 
some unaccooBtable circumstance to rise at two 
o^clock, and proceed to the engraving-room, where 
he surprised his son hard at work ; and he then 
learnt, that although he was in the habit of poring 
over the copper for thirteen or fourteen hoars in 
the day, yet it was his uniform practice at night, 
as soon as he conceived all the family were asleep, 
cautiously to get up, to relight his lamp, and in 
silence and secresy to continue his drudgery for 
three or four hours, in order to expedite plates, the 
eaily oompletion of which he knew to be essential 
to the comfort of those to whom he thus proved 
the ardency of his filial and iiatemal affection. 

SOPHONISBA ANOUSCIOLA. 

This ingenious female artist was bom at Cre- 
mona, of a noble family, in 1533. Her first in* 
structor was^ Bardino Campi, but she learned 
colouring and perspective from Bernardo Gatti, 
called Soiaro. One of her first perfoimances was 
the portrait of her father, placed between his two 
children, with sueh strong characters of life and 
oature, a pencil so free and firm, and so lively a 
tone of colour, as commanded universal applause. 
B^ though portraits engrossed the greatest part of 
her time, she ako designed several historical sub* 
jects, the figures in which were of a small sixe. 
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touched with spirit, and with attitudes easy^ natuml, 
and graceful. In 1561, Sophonisba, by which 
name she was always caUed, went to Blladrid, with 
her three sisters ; and while there, she jpainted the 
portrait of Queen Isabella, which the King sent to 
Pope Pius IV. This picture was accompanied by 
a letter to his Holiness from Sophonisba, who was 
honoured with a gracious answer in the Pope*s own 
hand, highly complimentary to her talents, and 
assuring her that he had placed her performance 
among his choicest curiosities. Palomino says, 
that she died at Madrid in 1575 ; #but this is inoor* 
rect, for she returned to her native place, where, 
by continual application to her profession, she lost 
her sight. In this state she was visited by Van- 
dyck, who used to say, that he had received more 
practical knowledge of the principles of his art, 
from a blind woman, than by studying all the 
works of the best masters in Italy. She died at 
Cremona in 1626. 



POETRY AND PAINTING. 

A NUMBER of friends had one day met in the 
painting-room of Annibale Caracci, among whom 
was his brother Agostino, whose pride it was to 
be thought as distinguished for his skill in poetry, 
ZB Annibale was for his skill in painting, Agos- 
tino had just arrived from Rome, and after praising 
greatly the monuments he had seen there of ancient 
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sculpture, he enlarged particularly on the beautv of 
the Laocck>n. 

Annibale neither said any thing, nor seemed to 
pay any attention to the eloquence of his brother, 
while every other person present was listening with 
the most intense interest. He even turned aside, 
and, as if he had nothing better to do, began with 
a careless air to exercise his pencil on the wall. 
Agostino, piqued at his brother's apparent indif- 
ference, called out to him, and asked, " Whether 
he did not think the Laocoon was all that he had 
been representing ?" Annibale turning round, re- 
plied, ^* Yes, indeed, brother, and behold there 
-what you have been describing," While Agos- 
tino had been talking, Annibale was occupied in 
sketching <^i the wall a representation of the ad- 
mirable group of sculpture which was the subject 
of eulogium. The sketch was happy, and the 
-company loud in the expressions of their admira- 
tion. Agostino confessed that his brother had 
fallen on a mode of exhibiting the beauty of the 
work in question, which left fer behind any repre- 
sentation he could give in words. Annibale with^ 
drew smiling, saying, that ** Poets painted witk 
vjordsy painters with the pendV^ 

PARSONS THE COMEDIAN. 

This eminent comic actor was bom in Bow*lane, 
Cheapside, in 1736, and was educated at St. Paul's 
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mIiooI. At the age of fourteen he was artided to 

an architect, and while studying his prafessioa, 
distinguished himself by his drawings, for which 
he obtained several premiums from the Society of 
Arts in the Adelphi. At the expiration of his 
articles he took to the stage, and became one of 
the most popular comedians of his time. He died 
February 3, 1795. Parsons never relinqinshed the 
pencil, and many of his pictures are still m the 
possession of his friends. They consist of arohi«- 
tectural subjects, landscapes, and fruit pieces. The 
latter are said to be peculiarly excellent. 

NATIONAL TASTE OP ITALY. 

The Italians have an bereditaiy passion |br 
architecture, and an attachment to the local monu- 
ments it has raised, which is often very remarkably 
displayed. Mr. Rose, in bis Letters from Italy* 
mentions that he was once in a small subalpine 
town^ a steeple in which was struck and injured by 
lightning. In the week succeeding this accident, 
six thousand francs, a large sum in Italy, were 
subscribed from the same village, towards repairing 
it, besides large contributions from the peasantry, 
in wood, stone, and gratuitous labour. On the day 
when the celebrated Horses of Venice were restored 
to that city, after the capture of Paris in 1814, a 
general movement was to be seen among the popu- 
lace. The^ assembled in groups, with teafs ia 
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i their eyes, talking over their depaurted happiness 

and grandeur^ favourite topics with the Venetians 
of all classes; and '' I am assured/' says Mr. 
Rose, ** that had there been a leader to animate 

! them, the canals of Venice might liare run red 

with Austrian blood.*' 

BUST OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 

BY JOHN BACON, JUN. R.A. 

Inscription on the Plinth : 

BY R. PAYNE KNIOHT, ESQ. 

JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

PICTORI SUI SjECULI FAGELI PRINCIPI, 
ET SPLBNDORE BT COMMISS0RTS COLORUM, 
ALTERNIS VICIBUS LUMINIS ET UMBRJE, 
SESE MUTUO EXCITANTIUM, 
VIX ULLI VETERUM SECUNDO. 
QUI, CUM 8UMMA. ARTIS GLORIA MODESTE UTERETUR, 
ET MORUW SUAVITATB, ET VIT^ ELEGANTIA, 
FBRIN0E COMMBNDABETUR; 
ABTEM ETIAM IPSAM, PER ORBEM TERRARUM, 
LANOUBNTEM ET PROPE INTERMORTUAM, 
! EXRMPLIS EGRSOIE VBNOJSTIS SDSCITAVIT, 

PRiECEPTIS EXQUISITE CONSCRJPTIS ILLUSTRAVIT, 
ATQUE ^EMENDATIORBM BT EXPOTITIOREM, 
POSTER» EXERCENDAM TRADIDIT ; 
I.AUDUM EJUS FAUTORES ET AMICI 
HAA'C EFFIGIEM POSUERUNT. 

1813, 
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The same inscription is also affixed to Flax- 
man's statue of the same great painter in St. Paul's. 

THE NORFOLK SHIELD. 
(Sttkibii€dat the BritUh Inatitulum in i«2S.^ 

This shield was given (according to a long 
received, but lately controverted, tradition) by 
Cosmo, second Grand Duke of Tuscany, to Henry, 
Earl of Surrey, as a reward of his prowess after a 
tournament. It is composed of wood, with leather 
stretched over it, of a hemispherical form. It is 
painted in cAtoro-tcuro, the shadows being much 
heightened with gold. The exterior subject is Cur- 
tius leaping into the gulf; and the inside is divided 
into two compartments, by means of the loops 
through which the arm was introduced ; the one 
representing Porsenna at the altar; the other, 
Cocles at the Sublician bridge. It is now pre- 
served among the archives at Norfolk-house. Dr. * 
Nott (in his introduction to his edition of Lord 
Surrey's Poems, p. 40, 4to. 1815,) labours to 
prove, that this shield did not belong to Lord 
Surrey, but was merely a curiosity acquired by the 
celebrated collector, Thomas, Earl of Arundel^ 
who had it introduced into the family picture, by 
Fruitiers, which was engraved by Vertue. His 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk has a drawii^ taken 
from it, by Vertue, to which (and not on the 
shieM) is affixed the name of JohaiMieB Stradamu, 
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who lived some years after Lord Surrey. Oiu^ 
Romano is known to have painted shields in a 
similar manner, and Dr. Nott has adduced no 
argument which would disprove it to have heen 
the work of the last-mentioned master. 

CHARACTER OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, BY 

HORACE WALPOLE. 

A VARIETY of knowledge proclaims the uniW- 
stdUyt a multiplicity of works the abundance^ and 
St Paul's Cathedral the greatness of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren's genius. The noblest temple, the 
largest palace, the most sumptuous hospital in 
Great Britain, are all the work of the same hand. 
Besides St. P&ul's, Hampton Court, and Greenwich 
Hospital, all of which were erected by him; he 
built above fifty parish churches, and designed the 
Monument, on which he intended to erect the 
statue of Charles II. instead of the pot of flames 
which we now see ; but in this, as in many other 
instances, he was ver-ruled by men of inferior 
judgment. When Sir Christopher had lived to see 
the completion of St. PauPs, the fabric and the 
event left such an impression of content on the 
miud of the good old man, that being carried to 
see it once a year, it seemed to recall a memory 
that was almost deadened to every other use. Ue 
died in his chair, at the great age of ninety-one, 
and was buried under the dome of St. PauVs, 
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where the following inscnpuon compfehends his 
merit and his famey-— 

** Si monumentum nquiris circumspice /" 

TASTE AND FASHION AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS' CAREER. 

Taste and fashion seldom^ perhaps, go hand in 
hand ; hut they never were more at variance than 
when Sir Joshua was in the full exercise of his 
powers. Female dress was never more unfavour- 
able to the painter's art than at that perio<L and 
yet female beauty was never represented with more 
&»cinating charms than by his pencil. The truth 
is, that he was one of the greatest masters of grace 
and elegance that ever lived : " he touched nothing 
which he did not adorn ;'' and his works prove to 
us, how much more depends upon the artisfs skill 
in treating his subject, than upon the subject itself. 
His practice we have before us ; his theory will be 
found in those excellent discourses which he deli- 
vered at the Royal Academy, — ^which can never 
be read by the lover of the arts without interest, 
by the scholar vnthout delight, or the painter with- 
out instruction. Some of us remember the kind- 
ness of his heart, and the complacency of his cha^ 
racter : these dispositions led him, in the practice 
of his art, generally to select subjects which belong 
to die gentler filings and the kindlier affections 
of our nature : but the examples here presented 
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to US fully show, that the most forcible expres- 
sion of the strongest passions was not above his 
reach. 

We are proud of our countryman ; we rank him 
among the most eminent painters the art has pro* 
duced ; we honour his name ; and we hope others 
may be led to the same path, and may be excited 
by his success to similar exertions. 

Prefaee to the Catalogue qf the Eafhibitim of tht 
British Institution in IS 15. 

YOUTHFUli EMINENCE IN ART* 

LuDOVico Cangiagio» one of the most eminent 
of the Genoese painters, was also one of the most 
expeditious, as he worked equally well with both 
hands. By this unusual power, he executed more 
designs, and finished more grand works, with hit 
own pencil, in a much shorter time than most 
other artists could do with several assistants. At 
the age of seventeen, this artist was employed to 
assist in painting the front of an elegant house in 
fresco. On his entering on the wo^k, the other 
artists, who were Florentines, were already on the 
scaffold. Observing his youthful appearance, they 
concluded he could be nothing more than a gnnder 
of colours. As soon, ther^ore, as he took up the 
palette and pencils, they became apprehensive that 
be would spoil the work; but after a very few 
strokes of his pencil, they had reason to be of a 
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very different opinion, and paid tribute to his 
uncommon abilities. 

THE PALACE OF SANS SOUCI. 
(Prom the Somerset House Cfazette.) 

Sans Souci, bearing its name, like Wilhem- 
sbohe at Cassel, in bad taste, but with gold letters, 
on its front, stands on an eminence close behind 
the town. It is a long low building, destitute of 
architectural parade, although adorned with a double 
circular portico, — a beautiful object in itself, but 
much too magnificent for the main building. The 
prospect is confined ; it has, however, as much of 
what is pleasant as could be found in the country. 
It takes in a large portion of the Havel, spreading 
out its lakes among green fields and wooded emi- 
nences, and here and there diversified by a passing 
sail. Were it less pleasing than U really is, who 
would not gaze upon it with interest, when he 
reflected that Frederick loved to dwell upon its 
features, and sought in them the only repose which 
he allowed himself to enjoy from the dangers of 
the field, and the labours of the cabinet ? Evea 
the bad humour into which a stranger is throwa 
by the mean and disgraceful, but privileged, extor- 
tions of the attendants, gives place to the respectful 
interest with which he lingers among the scenes 
that supplied the simple pleasures of, not only a 
great, but a wonderful man. 
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The apartments of the king himself are ex- 
tremely simple. Like the rest of the palace, they 
are hung with mediocre French pictures, which it 
is to be hoped, for the sake of Frederick's taste, he 
took no pleasure in looking at. He had more 
fitting companions in some ancient busts, set up in 
a long narrow gallery, in which he used to walk,* 
when the weather denied this exercise out of doors* 
The library, a small circular room, contains his 
b&oks as he left them. They are all French, but 
many of them are translations of the great produc- 
tions of other countries. Frederick's bell, his ink- 
stand and sand-box, his sofa and litde table, still 
retain their place. The bed has been removed 
from the chamber where he died, and a writing- 
desk occupies the place of the old chair, in which 
he breathed his last; trifling alterations, no doubt, 
but injurious to the romance of a thing. The por- 
trait of Gustavus Adolphus, the only ornament 
which Frederick admitted into his bed-room, has 
been allowed to remain. The apartment which 
was appropriated to Voltaire is the most vulgar of 
all. The walls are covered with flowers and gar- 
lands, coarsely carved on wood, and bedaubed with 
glaring colours. I know not who selected this 
style of ornament ; but the crowd of wooden par- 
rots, perched among the wooden chaplets, proves 
either the bad taste of the poet, or the satirical 
humour of the King. Some other apartments are 
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•plendid in their architecture and decorations : but 
there are more splendid things of the tame kind in 
fifty other palaces. We do not visit Sans Sonci 
because it is a palace, but because Frederick the 
Great lived in it 

The grounds are not extensive. In that part 
of them which lies immediately heloir the palace, 
and ¥ras the favourite resort of the monarch, all is 
rich, shady, and tranquil ; you would believe your- 
self a thousand miles from the bustle of men. 
Even the French-horns of the Jager Guards, swell* 
ii^fiom the barracks below, instead of disturbing, 
only sweetened the repose of the scene. Those 
parts of the grounds, again, which are thrown open 
indiscriminately to the public, are merely shady, 
sandy promenades, commonly terminated by a 
>«mall building, either an European oriental, or a 
modem antique. Frederick could not give his 
subjects and visitors much varied scenery, or many 
picturesque glimpses, but he gave them a profusion 
of pillars and pediments. He seems tp have been 
fondly tied to every thing which contributed to his 
pleasures ; and no great monarch's pleasures were 
more simple and innocent His generals do not 
seem to have stood higher in his heart than his 
dogs. A number of the latter are buried in the 
grounds, and honoured with tombstones. Beside 
them lies the horse which bore him through many 
a hard-fought field in the seven years* war. 
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CAMEO MANaFACTURS. 

At the celebrated baths of San Phillipo there is 
a petrifying storing which is applied to the forma- 
tion of cameos and various (nnaments. The spring 
issues from Monte Amiato, about four miles from 
Radicofemiy on the route between that town and 
Sienna, and is situated about half a mile from the 
road. The water is in such quantity as to form a 
large torrent ; and so hot, that it cannot be borne 
by the human body at its source. The water is 
perfectly transparent, but holds in solution a con- 
siderable quantity of sulphur, and an immense 
portion of carbonate of lime. 

The mamifacture of cameos, &c. from this 
petrifying water, was established by the Peter 
Leopold, who so magnificently patronized all the 
sciences and arts. It is at present under the direc- 
tion of Signor Pagliari, an artist of great ingenuity. 
The process is very simple. An impression of the 
medal is first taken in sulphur, or what is still 
better, on glass, and the impressed figure or mould 
is then placed in the course of the stream, so as to 
receive a continual and equable dash of water, 
which deposits its earthy matter on the impressed 
surfece, and thus takes, vrith the greatest fineness 
and precision, the figure of the body on which it 
consolidates. The cast thus obtained, may be 
made of any thickness. The time employed in its 
forqiation, is ten or twelve days. 
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By an ingenious Tariation of the process, Signor 
Fagliaii is able to form a cast of differmt coloured 
marbles, so as to represent a white figure in relief 
of a blue or yellow ground, and vice versd* This 
is done by first forming the cast white as usual, 
then separating from it all the parts not projecting 
in relief, and exposing it as before to a second 
process of deposition from water previously coloured. 
The coloured carbonate attaches itself to the white 
^ure, and thus forms a ground on the stratum of 
coloured matter, on which the white matter rests ; 
but in such a manner, as to form one solid and 
continuous substance. Pagliari charges according 
to the dimensions of the cast ; for a cast of one 
inch in diameter, one Paul, or five-pence English ; 
and for one of eighteen inches, thirty Pauls. 

PORTRAIT OF MONA LISA SITTING IV A CHAIR; 
]IACK-*OROUMD, A LANDSCAPK, WITH A BRIDGE* 

(Exhibited at the British Institution in 1823.^ 

This celebrated female was the wife of Francesco 
Giocondo : her portrait is said to have employed 
Leonardo during four years* There is another at 
Florence. Lanzi observes, ** U tanto celebre 
ritratto di Mona Lisa, lavoro de quattro anni, e 
non dato mai per finito." It is not known how 
this portrait was brought to England, but it wa 
given to Sir J. Reynolds by the late Duke of Leeds. 
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Marriette (in his Lett. Pittdr. vol. ii. p. 1751 
reports this picture to have heen in the collection 
of Francis I., who gave for it 4000 crowns. In 
Vasari's time, it was in the collection at Fontain- 
bleaa: it was afterwards removed to Versailles. 
VEspicie. Catalogue Raisonnee des Tableaux du 
Rayy T. 1. p. 13. Leonardo wrote treatises upon 
Painting and Mechanics. The best edition was 
published by RaffaeUe du Fresne^ fol. Paris, 1651 ; 
translated by J. F. Rigaud, with a life by J. S. 
Hawkins, 8vo. 1802. Twelve volumes of Tracts 
and Designs, MSS. were preserved in the Ambro* 
sian Library. A large volume of his Drawings, 
preserved by Pompeio Leone, which belonged to 
King Charles I., is now in his Majesty's collection, 
fac-similes from which have been published by 
J, Chamberlain^ Esq. imp. fol. The best criticisms 
upon his works are those of Marriette and Bottari. 
Drawings in his Majesty's Library, by Holbein, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and the three Caracci, have been 
engraven and strictly imitated under the care of 
F. Bartolozzi, and published in three volumes, 
imp. folio, by J. Chamberlain, Esq. 

PICTURES BY SOPHONISBA AN6USCIOLA. 

At Lord Spencer's, at Wimbledon, is a por- 
trait of Sophonisba playing on the harpsichord, 
painted by herself; an old woman appears as her 
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attendant, and on the picture is written Jossu 
Pdtris. And at Wilton, in the Pembroke colleo- 
tion, is the Marriage of St. Catherine, painted by 
Sophonisba. She had three sisters :— -Ist, Lucia, 
who painted portraits with a reputation not inferior 
to Sophonisba, as well in regard ,to the truth and 
delicacy of colouring, as in the justness of the 
resemblance. — 2d, Europa Angusciola, from her 
nfancy manifested an extraordinary goiius for the 
t, and showed such taste and el^;ance, in her 
manner of design as procured a degree of applause 
almost equal to that bestowed upon her sister.-— 
3d, Anna Maria Angusciola, who had also a similar 
taste, but in an inferior degree. A portrait of one 
of these sisters, painted on panel by Sophonisba, 
was sold in 1801, at the sale of Sir William 
Hamilton's pictures ; and the late Mr. Gough had 
a miniature portrait of this celebrated lady painted 
by herself, with the following inscription: — 
** Sophonisba Angusciola, virgo, ipsius manu ex 
speculo depicta Cremonse." 

EARLY ENGRAVERS. 

Marc Antonio Raimondi, who, by studying 
Albert Durer's works, had improved the art of 
engraving, was amongst the first who carried it to 
Rome, when the genius of the divine RaffaeOe 
presided over the Roman school. Those who are 
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conversant in the fine arts know how much this 
painter encouraged engraving in Marc Antonio, his 
ingenious pupil. Examine that engraver's works, 
and there will be found evident proo& of it ; so 
much does he breathe, in his finest prints, the 
spirit of his sublime author. Other painters of 
the Roman school, as well as Parmigiano, Salvator 
Rosa, &c. have transmitted to us many fine com- 
positions in this art 

RYSBRACK'S HERCULES. 

Rysbrack, the sculptor, piqued at Scheemaker'^s 
success in Shakspeare's monument in Westminste 
Abbey, produced his three statues of Palladio, 
Inigo Jones, and Fiaminigo, and at last, his n^f 
d*0Buvref his Hercules ; an exquisite summary of 
his skill, knowledge, and judgment The Her- 
cules, for which he borrowed the head of the Far- 
nesian god, was composed from various parts and 
limbs of seven .or eight of the strongest and best 
made men in London, chiefly the pugilists of the 
then flourishing Amphitheatre for boxing. The 
arms were Broughton's, the breast from a well- 
known coachman, and the legs were those of Ellis, 
the celebrated painter, who frequently visited that 
gymnasium. The statue was purchased by Mr. 
Hoare, and is the principal ornament of the noble 
Temple of Art at Stourhead, the seat of Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare. 
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GEORGE MORLAND's FIRST PATRON. 

After this great but dissolute genius left his 
father's roof, and became bis own master, bis 
first employer was an Irishman, in Drury-Lane, 
who kept him constantly at bis easel, by being 
always at his elbow. His meals were carried up 
to him by the shop-boy ; and when his dinner was 
brought, which generally consisted of sixpenny^ 
worth of meat from a cook's shop, and a pint of 
beer, he would sometimes venture to ask if he 
might have a pennyworth of pudding. If he asked 
for five shillings, the Hibernian would reply, '• D*ye 
think Fm made of money ?** and give him half-a- 
crown. Morland, however, painted pictures enough 
for this man to fill a room, the price of admittance 
to which was half-a-crown. 

From this state of bondage he was released by 
an invitation from Mrs. Hill, a lady of fortune, then 
at Margate, to paint portraits there for the summer 
season. Morland stole away from his Irish keeper 
to Margate, and was there introduced to abundance 
of lucrative employment. 

In the ensuing winter he returned to London. 
He was now rising so much in repute, that the 
prints engraved from his pictures had an unpa- 
ralleled sale, both at home and abroad. In a short 
time so great was the demand for any thing firom 
his hand, that though often ill paid, he could earn 
from seventy to a hundred guineas a week. Un- 
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fortunately, no man could be more reganlless of 
money ; and while affluence was at his command, 
he scarcely ever knew what it was to be out of 
want. He was in the constant habit of giving bills 
of credit ; and when they became due, he rarely 
had the cash ready to discharge them. In order to 
have a note of twenty pounds renewed for a fort- 
night, he has been known to give a painting that 
has been immediately sold in his presence for ten 
guineas. Morland's easel was always surroimded 
by associates of the lowest cast, horse-dealers, 
boxers, jockies, cobblers, &c. He had a wooden 
frame placed across his room, similar to that in a 
police office, with a bar that lifted up, to allow 
those to pass with whom he had business, or who 
enjoyed his special favour. He might have been 
said to be in an academy in the midst of models. 
He would get one to stand for a hand, another for 
a head, an attitude, or a i6gure, according as their 
countenance or character suited. In this manner 
he painted some of his best pictures, while his 
companions were regaling on gin and red-herrings 
around him. Morland never let slip an opportu- 
nity which he could turn to his professional advan- 
tage. Just as he was about to begin his four pic- 
tures of the Deserter, a serjeant, drummer, and 
' soldier, on their way to Dover in pursuit of 
deserters, came in for a billet. Morland seeing 
that these men would answer his purpose, treated 
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them plentifully, while he was making enquiries 
on the different modes of recruiting, with every 
particular attendant on the trial of deserters by 
court-martial, and on their punishment. He then. 
took them to his house, where he gave them plenty 
of ale, wine, and tobacco, and caroused with them 
all night, employing himself busily in sketching 
and noting down whatever was likely to serve his 
purpose. 

Nature was the grand source from which Mor- 
land drew all his images. He was fearful of be- 
coming a mannerist: with other artists he never 
had any intercourse, nor had he prints of any 
kind in his possession ; and he often declared that 
he would not go across the way to see the finest 
assemblage of paintings that ever was exhibited. 
He was once induced to make a journey with Mr. 
Ward, on purpose to view Lord Bute's collection ; 
but having sauntered through one of the rooms, he 
refused to see any more, declaring that he was 
averse to contemplate any man's works, lest he 
should become an imitator. 

GEORGE HORLAND'S BARONETCY. 

At the death of his father, Morland was advised 
to claim the dormant title of Baronet, which had 
been conferred on one of his lineal ancestors by 
Charles U. Finding, however, that there was no 
emolument attached to it, he relinquished the 
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tinction, observing, that *< plain George Norland 
would always sell his pictures, and there was more 
honour in being a free painter, than a titled gen- 
tleman ; that he would have borne the vanity of a 
title, had there been any income to accompany it, 
but as matters stood, he would wear none of the 
fooleries of his ancestors/' 

SIR ANTONIO MORE AND PHILIP II. 

Philip the Second of Spain, who made slaves of 
his friends, friends of his painters,treated Sir Antonio 
More, who was employed by him in painting por- 
traits, with extraordinary familiarity. This great 
artist had not all the courtly discretion of his 
pupil, Coello, and met the king^s advances with 
the same ease that they were made. One day» 
while he was at his work, and Philip looking on, 
More dipt his pencil in carmine, and with it be- 
smeared the hand of the King, who was resting his 
■ arm on More*s shoulder. The jest was rash, and 
the character to which it was applied not to be 
played upon with impunity; the hand of the 
Sovereign of Spain, which even the fair sex kneel 
down to salute, was never so treated since the 
foundation of the monarchy. The King surveyed 
it seriously for a while, and in that perilous mo- 
ment the fate of More balanced on a hair. The 
courtiers who were in attendance revolted from the 
sight with horror and amazement; caprice, or 
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rather pity, turned the scale, and Philip passed the 
silly action off with a smile of complacency. The 
painter, dropping on his knees, eagerly embraced 
those of the King, and kissed his feet in humble 
atonement for his offence. All was well, or at 
least seemed to be so ; but the person of the King 
was too sacred in the consideration of those times ; 
and the act was too daring to escape the notice of 
the awful office of the laquisition. These enlighi^ 
ened fathers, weighing all the circumstances of the 
case, learnedly concluded that Antonio More, 
being a foreigner and a traveller, had either learnt 
the art of magic, or obtained in England some 
spell or charm, wherewith he had bewitched the 
King. If More had contended that he prac- 
tised no other charms upon Philip than those of 
his art, which over some minds has a kind of be- 
witching influence, such a plea would scarce have 
passed with his judges, whose hearts were far out 
of the reach of such mechanical ^iscination ; and 
as little would it have served his cause to plead the 
natural gaiety and good humour of the monarch ; 
so that his condemnation would have been inevit- 
able, and no doubt the tragedy of poor Torregiano 
would have been revived on this occasion, had not 
one of Philip's ministers luckily snatched him from 
his fate, while the torturers were preparing to 
force out the impious secrets of his black and dia- 
bolical art. This minister sent More to Brussek, 
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without loss of time, on the feigned pretence of an 
immediate and pressing avoeation. It was in vain 
that Philip entreated him to change his resolution ; 
in Tain that he solicited him by letters under his 
own hand, couched in terms the most kind and 
condescending, and containing declarations e?en of 
affection to' his person, as well as esteon for his 
talents. The terrors of a tribunal, from which even 
the royal hand co\M not snatch him, weighed 
down all the caresses and all the supplications of 
the King, and More departed, loaded with the 
rewards of PhiHp*s munificence, and penetrated . 
with the proofe of his complacency and indulgence. 

THE CELEBRATED HEAD OF OOYARTIUS, BY 

VANDYKE. 

(Nbw in tke Nationai GaUerf, /ormeriy the jinger$tein 

Collection*) 

The way in which Mr. Angerstein became pos« 
sessed of this picture, affords a striking illustration 
of his character. It belonged to a gentleman who 
was the confidential clerk of a mercantile house in 
the city, and who having some taste for the arts, 
had gradually got together a small collection of 
paintings. Mr. Angerstein hearing of this parti- 
cular picture, called to see it, and was so much 
charmed with it, that he wished to purchase it. 
The proprietor asked five hundred guineas for his 
favourite. Mr. Angerstein thinking it too much, 
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offered three hundred, which offer was declined, 
and the negotiation terminated. Some years afiter^^ 
wards an unfortunate misunderstandii^ having 
taken place between the individual alluded to and 
his employers, he lost his situation, which was a 
very lucrative one, and having a family, he in 
short became so much embarrassed, that he was 
under the necessity of disposing of his collection* 
Recollecting Mr. Angerstein's partiality for the 
portrait of Govartius, he wrote to that gentleman, 
mentioned his reduced circumstances, and inti- 
mated his readiness to accept the offer of three 
hundred guinelis, which Mf . Angerstein had for- 
merly made him. Mr. Angerstein immediately 
sent for the picture by a messenger ; who, at the 
same time, conveyed a letter to its owner, expressive 
of Mr.' Angerstein's regret at his misfortunes, and 
enclosing a check for five hundred guineas. It is 
difficult to conceive a transaction which would 
ntore pleasingly exemplify the qualities of pru- 
dence and self-denial in the first instance, and of 
delicacy and generosity in the second. 

VANLOO AND SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

The Chevalier Vanloo, the eminent portrait- 
painter, being in England, paid a visit to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and boasted of his great know- 
ledge in the works of the different famous painters, 
saying, he could not be deceived or imposed on by 
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a copy for an original. Sir Joshoa then showed 
him a head of an old woman, which he had copied 
from one by Rembrandt, and without letting him 
into the secret, asked his opinion uppn it. The 
French painter, after a very careful inspection, 
said he could pronounce th^it it was undoubtedly 
an original pictiure by Rembrandt ! 

GENEROUS PATRON. 

One . of the best pictures by Berchem, an emi- 
nent Dutch master, was painted for the principal 
magistrate at Dort, in whose family it is still pre- 
served. It is a view of a mountainous country, 
enriched with a great variety of sheep, oxen, goats, 
and figures, excellently pencilled, and most beau- 
tifully coloured. While Berchem was employed 
in painting the picture, the.same burgomaster be- 
spoke a landscape from John Both, and agreed to 
pay eight hundred guilders for each picture ; but 
to excite an emulation, he promised a considerable 
premium for the performance which should be 
adjudged the best. When the pictures were 
finished, and placed near each other for examina- 
tion, there appeared such an equality of merit 
in them, that the worthy magistrate generously 
presented both artists with an equal sum. above 
the price which he had stipulated. 
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sTATim OF poMraar. 
Tbe !ai^ statue c^ Pompey, in the Pftlaod 
Spada at Rome, U believed to be the very same 
at the feet of which CiBesar fell; for it was foond 
on the veiy spot Where the Senate was hdd, on 
fhe fetal ides of March. It was discovered in clear- 
ing away tbe ground to nahe some cellars for a 
house. The greatest part of the statue lay under 
that house, but the head of it reached under the 
ground belonging to the adjoining house. This 
occasioned a dispute between the two proprietoiSy 
which viras at last decided by Cardinal Spada. 
He ordered the head to be broken off and given to 
the latter, and the body to Ihe former. This d&* 
dsion was made very prudentially ; for the Car** 
dinal was very anxious to get the statue into his 
own possession, and by this means he got it much 
cheaper than he could otherwise have done, the 
whole only costing him iBve hundred crowns^ 

HUMOROUS DESIGNERS. 

John Bowlbs, at the sign of the Black Horse, 
in ComhiU, was among the first patrons of the old 
school of comic draughtsmen. His prices for 
works of art, however, were not sufficient to pamper 
the appetites of the thoughtless candidates for his 
fevour. This old gentleman frequently boasted o( 
having purchased certain early engravings, even of 
Hogarth himself, who was no impudent spark, 
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per pound! 

RAFPAELLE AND THE BOLOGNESE SCHOOL. 

At the time when Ra&elle possessed at Bome 
the leputalkm of being the na^^itiest living master 
offaisarty the Bolognese gave all their suffragesto 
their countryman, Francois Francia, who hadhmg 
exercised his: art among them, and was undoubted^ 
a man of firat-rate. talents. These two artista had 
never penonally met,^ neither had the one ever 
eeen. the works of the other; but a very inendly 
oorreqpondence had been q^ed and continued 
between them. The desire of Francia to see some 
of thewodtt of Raffaelley of which he was every di^ 
bearing .somethii^ more and more encomiastic^ 
was extreme; but advanced years deterred him 
from undertaking the fetigues and perils of a 
JQumty 10 Rome. A ckcumalanoe at last ooeurred 
which gave him, without this trouble,, an opporw 
tunity of seeing what he had so long desixedb 
Itafiaelle having painted a picture of St. Cecilia, to 
be^ placed in a chapel at Bologna, he vmte to 
Francia as his friend, requesting him to see it pot 
up, and even to coanrect any defects which he 
Alight observe in it. Aasoon aa Francia drew 
the picture firom its case, and put it in a proper 
light £]r viewing it, he was strudi with adndntion 
and vRondtTi and felt pain&Uy how mnch be was 
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BafilKUe*! inferior. This pictare was indeed one of 
the finest that evercatae from Raffaelie*8 pencil ; hot 
it was only so much the more a source of grief to 
poor Francia. He assisted, as desired, in placing 
it in the situation for which it was intended^ but 
he had never after a happy hour. In one moment 
he had seen all that he had ever done ; all that 
kid heen once so much admired, thrown far into 
the shade ; he was too old to entertain any hope, 
by renewed efforts, of coming up with the excel- 
lence of RaflBEbelle, or even approaching to it ; and 
struck to ^e heart with grief and despair, he took to 
his bed, from which he never again arose. He , 
was inaccessible to all consolation, and in a few 
days expired, the victim of a sublime melancholy; 
in his sixty-eighth year. 

PORTRAIT OP CHAUCER. 

Thb portrait of Chaucer which is now in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, is a mere pen and 
ink sketch, drawn by Occleve, after Chaucer's 
death, and represents him in the walking or morn- 
ing dress of that age ; but about 1602, an early 
painting of Chaucer, believed to be coeval with his 
time, was found by Sir Richard Phillips in a 
lumber-garret of the house at Huntingdon in which 
Oliver Cromwell viras bom. It is on panel, about 
three feet six inches by two feet six inches, in the 
flat and unrelieved style of the early paintersy but 
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aoocmipaiiied by all those minutis of still life which 
characterize their works. The physiogQomy is 
similar to that by Ocdeve, and the complexion, 
the hair, and the costume accord with Occleve's 
description of the poet* Coin lies scattered upon 
the table, indicative of his employment in the 
customs, and he carries the white wand of office in 
his hand. On a chest is spiritedly sketched his 
Knight's Tale, and in the back ground, in legible 
characters, stands the word ttimttt. If painted 
n the re^ of Richard IL, of which there appears 
little doubt, it is perhaps the oldest picture in 
England, and almost the oldest portrait in £urope. 
Its discovery and acquisition led Sir Hichard 
nulfips to make it the basis of a gallery of original 
portraits of English poets and men of letters, and 
by various chances, he was enabled, in about 
twenty years, to assemble nearly fifty of these 
worthies, fbrming a collection of no common 
interest, and altogether unique. The design was 
soon imitated by others, and in consequence^ 
portraits, which used to be thrown among lumber, 
soon acquired a price equal to fancy subjects by 
good masters* 

WILSON THE LANDSCAPE PAINTER AND SIR 
WILLIAM BBSCHEY. 

Sir William Bbeghey having on one oc« 
casion invited Wilson to dine, belbre he consented. 
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lie thus somided his way :-^*' Y(ni tiave sone 
dai:^ters, Mr. Beechey ?" " Yes, Sir." « Wdl, 
do they draw ? all the young ladies lesum to draw 
now." " No, Sir, they are musical.*' This was 
very well ; his rough honesty dreaded an exhibi^eni 
of performances in his art, which might place him 
in the dilemma of praising untruly, or eondenmalng 
offensively ; and the heart oomot but applaud 1^ 
motive* Sir Joshua, with more gentfemanly hxh 
msmlty and less rigid morality, got out of the 
dilemma on such occasions, by uniformly saying, 
♦* Very pretty ! very pretty !" Hard, indeed, and 
frequent are those cases, in which a man cannot . 
make his conscience comport truly with his hct- 
manity ; hence we may often pardon the weakness, 
while we condemn the motive,--»somethii^ is to 
be conceded to the imperfection of our nature* 

At other times of his visiting Sir William, wUch 
he frequently did of an evening, he would rar^ 
take any thing more than a sandwich, without 
wine (Mr ardent spirits ; but if a tankard of porter, 
with a toast in it, were placed before him, it was 
irresistible, and he would partake of it when he 
had refused every thing else, but not to excess. On 
t hese occasions he said very little. 

CAIUUN6TOBI BOWLBSfB MTISTS. 

George BiCKH>utf used to design humourous 
sulijects for Bowles at the Black Borse, in CorahiH. 
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Many of the eooncal cuts, coloured so smartlyt yet 
attract the curiosity of gaqpiug apprentices, gria- 
ning countrymen, properly so called, admiring 
sailors, watermen, porters, jocose skof^teepers, and 
such connoissears, at the old shop front nesur the 
north porch of St* Faul'i^. Those hy Bickham, 
who was one of the well-known lively clubtists of 
this punch-drinking period, generally attracted 
public notice* 

PAINTING THE DEAD. 

Bacici, a Genoese painter, who flourished ia 
the seventeenth century, had a very, peculiar talent 
of producing the exact resemldance of deceased per- 
sons whom he had never seen. He first drewa&ce at 
random, and afterwards altering it in every feature, 
by the advice and under the inspection of such as 
had known the party, he improved it to a striking 
likeness. 

CHARACTER OF POUSSIN. 

NiCOLO PoassiN is allowed to have been an ad- 
mirable artist; and the immense price which his 
pictures produced in every part of Europe, is sm 
incontestible proof of his established merit. 

No wo^ks of any modem artist have so mueh of 
the air of smtiqiie painting as those of N« Poossia. 
His best performances have a remarkable dryness 
(^ mauQcr^ wbicfa thot^h by no means to be ce» 
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commended for imilitioD, jet aeoiM pafeody cor- 
respondent with that ancieut sunplkaqf that distuiF. 
guisbes his s^k. PooBin in the latter part of his 
life, changed Crons his diy manner to one moch 
softer and richer, where there is a greater union 
between the figures and the gioond, as in the 
Seven Sacraments. 

THE COET, PAINTER, MUSICIAN AND SINGER. 

Salvator Rosa's greatest ambition was to ob- 
tain universal celebrity, and finding the immense 
difficulty of attaining his desires by his pencQ 
alohe, he adopted an expedient as whimsical as it 
was rare, by which he hoped to render his name 
famous. For this purpose he associated himself with 
a number of young men, who were stimulated by 
the same motives, and during the carnival, masked 
and otherwise disguised, represented a company of 
mountebanks. On these occasions, Salvator, as the 
wittiest and most fluent speaker, was chosen the 
head or leader, under the name of Forbica. This 
party exhibited themselves in several places, and 
by their wit and drollery, wherever they went, at- 
tracted great multitudes, amongst which they di^ 
tributed ridiculous prescriptions for different dis- 
eases, skilfully adapting them to the various tastes 
of their auditors. The following summer he and his 
companions performed several comedies extempore, 
in which, as usual, he took the principal part, and 
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SO much was he in fevour with the citisensy that 
when some of the regular comedians, irritated by a 
witty prologae» in which he had treated them with 
no great ceremony, spoke of Forbica in very bitter 
tenns ; the greater part of the audience testified their 
disf^buure by quittmg the theatre. Salvator con- 
tinued these exhibitions, to the great delight of all 
who heard him ; for some time, occasionally singing 
extempore, at other times reciting lively and satiri- 
cal verses on given subjects : sometimes accompa- 
nying hb voice on some musical instrument, he 
would recite some little farce composed by himself. 

His hme as an actor, a good singer, and a musi- 
cian^ now being pretty well known, he began to ap- 
ply himself to the grand object — that of establishing 
himself as a painter. This he found no great di^ 
ficultyy as he had already succeeded in ingratiating 
himself with many who had it in their power to 
serve him, and he soon had commissions by which 
he notonly acquired reputation, but sufficient profit 
to enable him to purchase apparel and many other 
necessaries ; so that,' on his revisiting Naples, in 
1646, he was very different from being tiie friend- 
less lad who had excited the compassion of every 
one who saw him. 

PROVOKING EXPOSURE. 

It was an usual custom with the English painten^ 
at Rome, to meet in the evening for convenalion. 
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and fipeqaently to make Itflle excursions together in 
the country. On one of those occasions, on a sum- 
mer's afternoon, \rhen the season was particularly 
hot) the whole company threw off their coats, as 
being an incumbrance to them, except poor Asdey, 
(a fellow pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds with Hud- 
son), who alone showed great reluctance to take off 
ins ; this seemed unaccountable to his companions, 
when some jokes made on his singularity, at last 
obliged him to take off his coat also. The mystery 
was. then explained, for it appeared that the back of 
his waistcoat was made, l^way of economy, but of 
one of his own pictures, and thus displayed a tie- 
mendous water^aU on his back, to the great diver- 
non of all pres^it. 

CORREG6IO*S CUPOLA OF PABIIA. 

. CSoiuU5Q<HO seems to fasve oommeaced tut 
cupola of Parma as late as 1525, or 1526; fdv on 
the 29tlLof November, 1526, he received the sum of 
aeventy-siz gold ducats, as the last paymoit of the 
first instalm^it of two hundred and seventf-five do* 
cats; and in 1530 an entry recurs in the private 
aichives of the chapter,^ recording the payment of 
one hundred and seventy ducats, as the last part of 
the second instalment, promised for this perform- 
ance. No document, however, has been found to 
prove the receipt of any other payment, and the 
work appears to have been prosecuted only at inter- 
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fak; as we observe that^ daring At colder season, 
he removed to his native city, and was firequentfy 
absent, in consequence of lawsaits with the family 
oi his wife. This work was also obstructed by his 
other engagements, and Hkewise by the feuds and 
waf&re, which at this period i^tated Parma and 
the neighbouring parts of Lombardy. It has even 
been supposed, and not without ^undation, that 
some dispute arose between him and the canons of 
the cathedral, who are said to have disgusted him 
by theirtasteless interference. An anecdote has been 
related, that whfle he was employed in the work, 
they were so dissatisfied with the smallness of many 
of die figures, that they appealed to Titian, who 
visited Parma in the suite of the Emperor Charles 
the Fitt, for his opinion, whether they should 
caned the whole, or suffer the painter to proceed ; 
and that they were diverted from their purpose by 
the reply of Titian, that it was the finest composi- 
tion he had ever seen. But whatever may be the 
truth or falsehood of this anecdote, if we may rely 
on an expression of Bemardius Gatto, one of his 
scholars, he had conceived some deep chagrin from 
the conduct of his employers ; for Gatto being en-« 
gaged to paint the chapel of the Steccata, made 
many objections, and required many securities, 
assigning as a reason, that he was unwilling to re- 
main at the discretion of so many masters; and 
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adding to his friend, <* Remember what wassaid to 
Corrqigio respecdng the cathedra]." 

THORVALDSEN, THE DANISH SCULPTOR. 

The Danish sculptor Thorvaldsen, who divides 
the honours of the art, in the present day, with 
Canova and Chantrey, is the son of a stone-mason, 
who supported himself and family very scantily by 
this occupation. Thorvaldsen from his earliest 
childhood delighted in assisting his fatlicr at work, 
and with much ingenuity imitated in wood what 
he made in stone. The father, seeing that his son 
would become something more than a mere stone- 
mason, made him attend the lessons in drawing which 
are given gratis in the Academy of Arts at Copenha- 
gen. His fondness for modelling soon distinguished 
him, and in a short time he was rewarded by the 
Academy with several small premiums. 

In his seventeenth year he made the first attempt 
to gain one of the smaller prize medals given for 
the modelling of a bas-relief. The practice is to 
lock the pupils up in a particular room, where 
they are left entirely to their own genius. Thor- 
valdsen went to obtain this, his first triumph, with 
the terrors of a criminal sentenced to death ; and 
he was obliged to summon to his aid the whole 
stock of courage he was master of. In the course 
of four hours he happily completed his work. 
The subject proposed was, Heliodorus, or the 
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Robbery of the Temple. He succeeded so com- 
pletely in this task, that he astonished the judges^ 
and obtained not only the prize for which he had 
laboiiredy but also the great gold medal, which is 
always accompanied by an allowance for travelling 
to Italy to study for a certain number of years 
The enjoyment of the latter was deferred some 
time, on account of his youth and inexperience of 
the world. 

At the age of twenty-four, Thorvaldsen went to 
Rome, where he wandered for a year and a half, as 
if in a dream, among the statues of gods and 
heroes; and in the contemplation of so many 
master-pieces of art, was unable to produce any 
thing of importance. Towards the end of his 
second year's stay in Rome, he began to model, to 
cast, and to destroy again. His learned country- 
man, George Zoega, who perceived his great 
genius, paid much attention to him ; and though 
he was his most intimate friend, he was at the 
same time his most rigorous judge. The young 
Northern Phidias found in him an impartial critic, 
who never gave praise when he saw a fault ; while 
the artist, struggling to reach the ideal, knocked 
off the heads of his statues, and destroyed works 
which would even then have conferred celebrity. 

Still the eyes of the connoiseurs had not yet 
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been attracted to him; and even when he had 
finished that mastcr-piece of art, the leader of the 
Argonauts Jason, it happened that Thorvaldsen 
being in the company of about thirty or forty 
artists, with whom he usually dined, was asked, 
"whether he knew the young Danish artist who 
bad made this noble statue ?" 

From this period the fame of Thorvaldsen 
rapidly advanced; and in the year 1808, he pro- 
duced two works which established it on a 
permanent basis. His colossal Mars, and his 
Adonis, will tbrm an epoch in the history ^ 
modern art. The connoisseurs, on seeing his 
Adonis, were transported with delight, and said, 
**Questoda vero S un nomo divino'^: and Canova 
declared this work to be the most beautiful which 
Thorvaldsen had yet produced. ** FinalmeM0 
questa statuay^ said he, " e lavoraJta in uw) ^ik 
nobile e pure queziozo^ apieno di sentimenio.^* 

I THB ORLEANS GALLERY- 

This collection was made by Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, Regent of France during the ministry of 
Louis XV. who placed it in the Palais Royale, and 
added to it the pictures which belonged to Christiani, 
Queen of Sweden, and Cardinal Richelieu. 

Engravings from this collection were published 
in 1 786. The whole were sold by the last possessor 
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in 1792. In^ the next year the Flemish and^ Dutc^ 
pictures were sold by auction, in London. 

The Italian {»Tt, baying beeii mortgaged to 
Walguier, of Brussels, and la Borde, bankers, were 
jointly purchased Ijy the late Duke of Bridgewater, 
.the Earl.of Carlisle suidLbrd Gower, (now Marquis 
of Stafford) in 1798, for. 43,500/, There were 276 
pictures. Every true virtupso will rejoice in this 
event, as.Gompensatipg the loss , of the Hpu|;htpn 
.collection. 

WILSON THE ACAQEMICIAN AND THE REV. 
WILLIAM PETERS. 

Every scrap from the magic pencil of this mas- 
ter is now sought by the trade, in all the holes and 
comers of the darkest broker's shop in every dirty 
street. .Half a. score copies at least, within as many 
days, by the cunning of certain low dealers, have 
been imposed upon the unwary for undoubted ori- 
ginals of Wilson. To each of these is attached some 
barefaced falsehood, in the shape of the pedi- 
gree of the picture. Lately conversing upon this 
subject with the lively anthor of the little poem 
of Frank Hayman and the Porter, and holding 
council upon a dubious Wilson, we collected the 
following anecdotes, which were told to the narrator 
by Peters himself. It is necessary to premise, that 
thi5 gentleman, an R. A., quitted the profession of 

VOL III. G 
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painting, took priest's orders^ and died a vicar of the 
English churchy 

A lady of rank, said Mr. Peters, whose portrait I 
had painted, was desirous of having two landscapes 
executed for her by some native artist. I imme- 
diately thought of my friend Wilson ; poor fellow, I 
knew he had little to do. I expressed to her ladyship 
my opinion of his abilities, and she begged me to 
accompany her to his lodgings. This I wished to 
evade, to afford Wilson notice, and that he might 
borrow some one of his pictures that was more 
finished than the loose manner in which he was 
then dashing away^ But no, my lady would go 
and see a specimen of his style on the *instant. 
Away we drove in her carriage, knocked at the door, 
and found Wilson at his easel, in his old morning 
gown. My lady had been talking of high finishing 
all the way on our journey, and I was in a fever lest 
old Dick's classic daubing might not suit her taste ; 
but as the fates would have it, she was mightily 
pleased with the few things she saw, and no less 
captivated by the conversation of master Richard. 
The interview ended in her ladyship^s giving him a 
commission to paint her landscapes, to be finished 
• in the best manner, and so forth; and the painter with 
great courtesy saw her ladyship to the street door* 
As I was handing her into her chariot, Wikon 
caught my eye, and very significantly beckoned mj 
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retorn* I pretended an engagement, and thi^ lady 
was driven home alone. 

Knocking at the door again, and running up to 
his room, poor Wilson thanked me for my kindness, 
and, after a pause, with distress in bis countenance, 
candidly told me that he was so reduced, that he 
could not purchase canvas and colours to execute his 
commission. I was rather shocked than surprised. 
. *' My worthy friend what will serve your need ?" 
said I. ^* Ten pounds would set me up again,** 
<said Wilson. ^* I have not so much about me; but I 
will procure it for you, and return in half an hour.*' 

Such were the distressed circumstances of this 
great painter. Sir I began to ponder on the fate of 
an artist. *^ What ! thought I, is this to be the re- 
ward of years of study ? I will. leave painting aod 
take to the church ;"' and so he did, said our friend 
who told us the story, and died possessed of good 
property. 

THE COOK AND THE PAINTER. 

There dwelt in the service of Paolo Minucei, 
a domestic, holding a place between that of a house- 
steward and a chef'de^cumne; for he equally regu- 
lated the accoimts and superintended the cookery 
of the learned and reverend commentator's estab- 
lishment. ** He was«'* says Baldinucci, *^ a fellow 
of a coarse humour (di grossa pasta e rozzo le^ 
name,Y* mingling with a sort of half-witted buf« 

o 2 
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''foonety much native shrewdness and sagacity. 
Allowed to say something >worth ^hearing, he ap- 
peats to have been the very type of those misnamed 
fools, who were frequently the <Kily wise persons in 
the courts and great houses in which they were re- 
' tained for the amusement of the masters. 

Salvator Rosa, struck by the humour of th^a 
^kitchen Democritus, on whom he had bestowed the 
nttne of" UFilosofo Negro," •♦the grinning philo- 
sopher," was wont occQsioneilly to hold with him 
** a keHBn meew/Uer of the wits.** It happened oBe 
day that as he sat carelessly on the edge of a marble 
' table, chatting with this jilosofo negro^ who stood 
before him, the conversation took a turn which en- 
abM the cook to mutter many sly attacks upon the 
'^torious extravi^nce, in pecuniary matters, of 
■ the prodigal painter. Salvator in vain aideavonr- 
' ed to parry the.bk)w by a defence of bis contempt 
of wealth on philosophical principles, and laugh- 
ingly concluded his argument by observing, •^ One 
thing is certain, // mio Filosofo Kegro^ that in the 
'hour I have fooled away with you I might have 
"t^Uned an hundred scudi." " Da veto /" ex- 
" chimed the cook, opening his eyes, " Eh hen^ Si^ 
• niorpadronemiOf siete dwiqne ten guan goffo /" *^ la 
truth ! Then Terily, master o^mine, thou art an 
erlrand blockhead fbr thy pains ! " Then thmwing 
'bimselfinto an oratorical posture, he continued, 
^•'Ndw, what is allthis talk about philosophy, and 



indepe&dcaiee^, and' the- like,; come, to ? Supp^i^ 
your p}uiosophership.lost your voice by acold^youir 
hand by an accideiit^ or your 1^ by^ a falU, Si^nart 
Bia / what then becomea of this same pbibsopby ^ 
What then would be our famous Signor Itosa! 
Si^poor Rosa» the improvisatorai ! Signer Bpss^ the. 
marvellouft painter ! Sigaor Ros^i, the poet i^d 
aotor ! ! No, many» it would then be Signor BP6% 
the cripple, Sigpor Rosa, the pauper, Signor Bom 
the mendicant Saniia\ Madre / I see him DOW^ 
standing at the porehof one of: our boly churchi^ 
with, hisslttff and his poor-box (bossols) stunning 
the g^Dod devoteestas thfty ^pfm.mth^C<m(lEkSignm 
CrMamrnieiJ* Fhilosophyj iasootb! Inevei^yol 
^ould see the beauty of that philosophy which tadfi 
iQr the«&^ and the pptny-hox^** 

Tb»> cook, having 6xm* ipundedhis period, wipe4 
his greasy fiioe ai^d wdnt about bis business^. Bui 
when Minucci returned to his house after some 
hours* absence, he found l^yator, with crossed 
arms aiiftd daagfiag lags, sealed peostvely on j^he 
ioarble slab where: he had kit. himong^iog abroaib 
Minajcd^ aKXuslomed to his fitfel absteacUons» sat 
ioimk beside faim> aad aecideBtally turned the catt^ 
veisatioa to the asta^ and ^e geaecal eictraivagaiice 
of artists, whose nroney wait more lightly than it 
S^fthrafeoragceed with him, and declaflied em^ 
hia own intention of beginning the auDat 
rigoKHift refena m his. expenditure, unfti^ growiiig 
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warm as he spoke, he concluded by sketching a 
plan of life for hiis future conduct, which was that 
of the most penurious miser. " In order,*' he said, 
** that he mighi pnmde against the accidents of age, 
infirmity, and the toorlds neglect.** Minucci^ 
struck by the suddenness of this extraordinary 
change, and the vehemence with which it was an- 
nounced, began to aigue on the danger and folly of 
extremes in all things ; when Salvator, impatiently 
springing jiom the table, exclaimed, ** What ! do 
you then desire to see me reduced to beggary? And 
to behold me standing at a church porch with a 
sU^ and a box, and Caritd, Signori, Christiani 
miei f** Minucci thought he was mad ; but on in- 
quiry he discovered that his half-witted cook had 
done more by an image than all the learned and 
S8^ friends of Salvator had been able to eflfect by 
reiterated counsels of economical reform* 

REMBRANDT'S INDUSTRY. 

Rembrandt pursued his art with incredible in- 
dustry, during the whole course of his life. His ge- * 
nuine pictures are very numerous. His etchings are 
no less esteemed; The best collection of them ever 
made in England was that by Arthur Fond, (the 
engraver,) which was sold after his death, in 1760, 
for 554/. 7s, 6d. ; but the largest was that of Mon- 
sieur Amadee de Burgy, at the Hague, which was 
publicl/sold in 1755, and contained 257 portraits. 
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161 histories, 155 figures^ 85 landscapes, consist- 
ing in the whole of 665 prints, with their vari- 
ations* 

SALVATOR ROSA'S LAST W0R8. 

The last performances of Salvator^s pencil were 
a collection of portraits of obnoxious persons in 
Rome, in other words, a series of caricatures, by 
which he would have an opportunity of giving vent 
to his satirical genius ; but whilst he was engaged 
on his own portrait, intending it as the concluding 
one of the series, he was attacked with a dropsy, 
which, in the course of a few months, brought him 
to the grave, and he departed this life the 15th of 
March, 1673, aged 58 years. 

A CARICATURIST'S DEFENCE. 

A Norman priest, who lived in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, named the Abb6 Malotrio, 
was remarkably deformed in his figure, and ridicu- 
lous in his dress. One day while he was perform- 
ing mass, he observed a smile of contempt on the 
face of M. de Lasson, which irritated him so much, 
that the moment the service was over he instituted 
a process against him. Lasson possessed the talent 
of caricature drawing; he sketched a figure of the 
ill-made priest, accoutred, as he used to be, in half 
a dozen black caps over one another, nine waist-> 
coats, and as many pair of breeches. When the 
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cpurt, before wlion^W was cited, urged liim topio-" 
duce hW deifence^ hie stid^enly exbibifed liis Abb^ 
Malotrio, and the irresistible lau^ter which' it* 
occasioned insured'hii^ acquittal. 

PAINTma ON GLA6S. 

The art of painting on glass was wholly un- 
known to the ancients, who had no glass windows. 
Eren in Europe, glass windows are of recent times; 

and houses so seldom possessed them, that as late 

jf . .(.■•. _*. .11.-. • 

as the end of the seventeenth century, it was cus- 
ternary, when people wished to give an idea of a 
ma^ificent house, to. describe it as a house fit for 
a prince ; a house which had windows in it. 

When glass of various colours came to be manu- 
factured in Europe; thg idea'wsl^ cotceiv^ of adorn- 
ing windows in the manner of Mosaic. Such was 
the origin of glass painting, an art so much ad- 
mired by .all nations ; and such also was the origin 
of that conjunction still so common, the trades of 
painter and glazier. 



painters were ever so highly favbured as 
Sir Peter Paul ttiibens, since* nearjy all thfe cbtin- 
fries of fliirope viedt in paying him respect At tlie 
a^ of twenty-three, Rubens set' out for Italy, and 
ifiia employ^! by the DuKe of Mantua. Once 
wliil^ h^ wasat that courts and was painting &e 
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sfdry oT Turiras aiid'Eiie^^iriteiidfoxg tb warm Mi' 
itnagmatidn by the^ rapture of poetry, he rejieated' 
with energy those line^ of Viigil; beginning, 

^^ lUe etiam patrieis agmen ciet Ocnus ab oris/' cfeo. 

Baben» wasf immed envoy to Spain^ whetice hi 
hmt rtoched Doik John of Braga&za^ afterwaidtf 
king of Portugal, who invited him to the Villa Vi^. 
ciosa. Rubens set out with such a train, that the 
Duke apprehended the expense of entertaining so 
pbmpous a Visitor M^Uld be too much, ahd>^n>te to 
stop his journey, accomptitiyidg the ei^<ius6 with a 
presi^t^ of fifty pilules. The' points refused' th& 
present ; said he had not proposed to paint, but to 
pass a week at Villa Viciosa, and had brought a 
thousand pistoles that he intended to spend there. 

H Flanders; Riiben^ex^buted muiy great woiks, 
^ch* created hink Auiiterouii' ^i&emies; The/ 
aS^ted to' as6rib6 td the scholars vt^^m he had 
ibtmed^ 6rh^ fOrced'to take to assist him, 2i^ Joiu 
daensy Van Ud^i^, abd Wildlen^, the merits of the 
toaster. Abraham' .hifi^ssi^ns' challenged Rubens fo 
a' triad of Ms att ; but he an6Wief«d,> th»i: he woiM 
tog^ With him when Jad^sens had proved him-^ 
fetf worthy to be his compethoh A more frienifiy 
t/f^T wees a^o r^iected by him.^ A chemist tenu 
&6!(€d! him 8P share of hss labomfoiyi and ef h^ 
hbpe^ of the philoisopher'ii sto&ew Rubem^tooktlte 
^ii^nory iito higf ptitiati^g-roofii^ anid told him Unsit 
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his offer was dated twenty yean too late, <' for so 
long it is/' said he, << since' I found the art of 
making gold with my pallet and pendL" 

Rubens was afterwards sent by the court of Spain 
on a secret embassy to King Charles L ; and while 
in England, painted the ceiling of the banqueting 
house at Whitehall, for which he received three 
thousand pounds. 

TINTORETTO'S BfAXIMS. 

Tintoretto inscribed upon the walls of his 
painting-room, for a constant memento, " II di- 
9egno di Michel Angiolo^ e'Z colorito di Ttzuino." 

ANCIENT sculptural REPRESENTATIONS OF 

THE WINDS. 

As the figures of the winds are very scarce, even 
in Italy, one or two appear on some rilievos of Che 
^1 of Phaeton. The four*capital ones were found 
(about two centuries ago) in digging to lay the 
foundation of St Lorenzo in Lucina, which, by the 
carelessness of the monks, are entirely lost. The ' 
only good one is in the Capitoliiie gallery ; recouise 
is here had to the Greek representations of the wind ' 
deities in the famous temple of Athens. This 
tower of the winds is an octagon of marble. On 
the top of it stood a marUe pyramid, with a brazai 
triton on the point of it, holding a switch in his 
right hand, wherewith, as he turned about he 
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pointed at the wind then blowing. The tower re- 
mains entire, the weather-oock excepted. On each 
side is a figure, extremely well carved, of vnnd, re- 
presenting the nature of that wind for which it is 
designed. 

CANOVA. 

Thb celebrated Italian sculptor Ganova, was a 
native of a village in the Venetian states, and not a 
Roman, though bom for Rome ; and, as he himself 
replied to Bonaparte, when pressed to fix his resi- 
dence at. Paris, ^^sans son atelier, sans ses amis, 
sans son beau cieU sanssaRome,^* his genius woidd 
become enfeebled. Very early in life, he discovered 
a perception of true beauty in sculpture, which was 
then wholly extinct in Italy; and without any other 
guide than his own conceptions, he designed and 
executed, while yet only twenty-one, a beautifiil 
group of Daedalus and Icarus, of which the cast is 
preserved in his studio. This work he brought to 
Rome, and presented himself with it at the door of 
the Venetian ambassador. The ambassador was at 
dinner; but, after an awful interval of trembling 
expectation to the young and modest artist, an 
Abhk was sent out to pass sentence on it. Viewing 
it in every light, and examining it with much care>' 
during all which time Canova underwent the tor- 
tures of suspense, the Abbe exclaimed, << Cost un» 
eodionnenJ* 

This was a death-blow to his hopes ; and, on 
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leaving the Vcnettan palace, he wcfpt with grief. 
Fortunately, however, Sir William Hamilton, hear- 
ing of ihh piece of statuary, sent to request to see 
it. Charmed yet more with the arti^ than the^ 
work, the generous Englishman exerted hittself in' 
his behalf; and by liberal assbtance, encouraged 
him to proceed* His nextgioupof Theseus^and^the 
Minotaur was purchased by the very Venetian am« 
bassador at whose house he had met with so cutting* 
ft-rebuC He was then employed to execute the^ 
monument of Pope Clement XiV., now in the 
church of the S. S. Apostoli; but it was notuntil^ 
aftjpc 1727, when he aeeouted that more beautiftill 
one at St Pete's, to the memoiy of Clement XIIiL, 
of which the wakiilg: and skq^ing lions are among' 
tho finest efibrtS'Of aff^< that he wae enabled tb pp»^ 
GUve any asiiistsmcei)^ performing the most laboriouff^ 
part of his worksi 

€iinova< became nch and titled ; bul was^ stiff the< 
sttme simple iMostestatious individual^ who presented' 
himself with" his first great atfiempt at the door of 
the Venetian ambassadorv He e^ttred not for peiw 
sonal l^axuries^ Not only the pension of 3009' 
BoMVam crowns granted him by the Pope, along witl^ 
die tkle oF Marquis,: but a great part of the fortune 
aequked by hisr labours, were bestowed i» acts of 
chsHrity, and upofrtAfortunate artists. Oblheoeeasr^ 
of a bad harvest. He maintained the poor of hi» 
native tfllage one whole ymter e&tirdy at his own 
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' expense. The manner in which hecxHiferredaisiyoury 
reflected additional honour on his cbaracter., A poor, 

»a proud, and bad painter, was in danger of starving, 
with his whole iamily, for no one wquld employ 

: bim. Canova knew this man would refuse a gift; 
and in respect to his feelings, he sacrificed his ovfu 

r, taste. He requested him to paint a pictinre, leaving 

< the subject and size to his own Qhoice, and saying 
he had set apart four hundred iscudi (not letss than 
one hundred pounds) for the purpose, half of which 
he remitted at present, and the other half should 
be sent when the work was finished, adding, that 
the sooner he. received it, he should be the better 

■ 

' pleased. 

The personal habits of Canova were through- 
out his life regular and moderate, he rose early, 
and immediately applied himself to his designing 
or modelling, and afterwards to working in marble ; 
he was always disposed to live abstemiously, as 
well from motives of health as of reflection, aii his 
intense application had made him easily susceptible 
of severe stomach-pains; and in his twenty-seventh 
year, he was attacked by a violent and complicated 
disorder, which ever after threatened him from time 
to time with a return, requiring of him. great cau- 
&on, and confirming him of his natural disposition 
for a sober and regular mode of living. It was his 
daily custom to restore his powers by a short repose 
after eating, and the friends who dined with him 
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always took care to introduce light and diveitiDg 
topics of conversation, and to avoid subjects of the 
Arts, or of a nature to highly excite his imagina- 
tion or feelings ; a slight emotion having the effect 
of disturbing his usual repose. He seldom went 
from home, but passed his evenings in receiving his 
friends, with extreme gentleness and urbanity of 
manners, but without the slightest approach to 
meanness or affectation. 

SKETCHING ADVENTURES. 

A.N artist, who, being on a sketching excursion, 
having fallen in with a mill, which presented an ad- 
mirable piece of picturesque, was proceeding with 
a drawing of it, very much to his satis&ction, when 
the miller, with a stout stick in his hand, made his 
approach. 

" What are you doing, Mr. Gentleman ?" 

" Making a drawing of your mill." 

<* Making a drawing ! to be sure, my old mill is 
a pretty thing to take. No ! no ! your business here 
is to peep at my windows, and see whether I ben't 
undercharged in the number. Come, sir, off directly ; 
and if I catch you here again," &c. 

GAINSBOROUGH AND HOGARTH. ^ 

The pictures of Gainsborough, as well as thooe 
of Hogarth, were drawn entirely from Engfish 
nature. Among his portraits^ some are of con- 
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^ siderable merit ; but his fame will rest chiefly upon 
his other works ; in his fancy pictures he was p^cti- 
liarly happy. The characteristic air of his cottftge 

. children, the truth and spirit with which his aili-* 
mals are touched, his just representation of rustic 
scenery, the force of his colouring, and the skilful 
management of his light and shade, give a most 
captivating effect to his works, and place him indis- 
putably upon the highest eminence among this class 
of painters. 

THE TEMPLE OF DAOON. 

Tyre was built about the year 1060, before 
; Christ, and a. curious example of their sacred archi- 
tecture is in the Temple of Dagon, which the Bible 
represents to have been destroyed by Sampson, who 
pulled it down, and destroyed himself and all the 
people who were assembled to worship the idol and 
to make sport with their captive. The temple is 
. described to have had two main pilkirs or columns 
,on which it stood, and that Sampson standing be- 
tween the two pulled them down, and hurled the 
temple into inevitable destruction. 

The structure of such a building has puzzled 

'many a commentator and critic, but Sir Christopher 

Wren, whose learning and reading were equal to 

^ his skill in architecture and mathematics, has given 

80 clear an elucidation, as to render its mode of 
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construction jperfectly intelligible* In ^^pai^erio^ 
what this fabric must be, that coqld at one pull be 
demolished ; he conceived it to have beei^ an oval 
amphitheatre, the scene in the middle, where a vast 
roof of cedar beams resting round upon the walls, 
centered all upon one short architrave, that united 
.two cedar pillars in the middle ; one pillar would 
not be sufficient. to unite the ends of at least one 
hundred beams that tended to the pentre ; therefore 
he says there must be a short architrave resting 
upon two pillars, upon which all the beams tending 
to the centre of the. amphitheatre might be sup- 
ported. Now if Sampson, by his mii^aculous 
strength pressing upon one of .these pillars, mo^ved 
it from its basis, thewhple ropf mv^st^of nec^ity 
fell. 

DID CORREGIO EVER VlSli* ROME ? 

The . question has been long agitated ^whether 
Correggio ever visited Rome, and profited by the 
Study of, antique, and the .works of RafiPaelle. and 
Michael Angelo. On this point, the. only, historical 
evidence, which has been adduced, is a tradition 

.recorded by father Resta, and said. to have been 
derived through three genemtions, from the.,in- 

. formation of his wife. As an authority so light _an^ 
doubtful could not be seriously ..^.dvanced, ^bis 

•.biographers and admirers have soi^ght inhis.wpfks 
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for more valid traces of the models to which be re^ 
curred. Mengs contends that his paintiDgs exhibit 
proofe of an acquaintance with the antique, and the 
works of Raffaelle and Michael Angelo. In the 
head of the Danae, he traces a resemblance to that 
of Venus de Medici ; and, in the St. Jerome, and 
Mercury Teaching Cupid to Read, he recognises 
imitations of the Faroese Hercules and the Apollo 
Belvidere ; he aJso discovers a Fesemblance to oae 
of the Children of Ntobe, in the young man whQ 
endeavours to escape from the soldiers, in the pic- 
ture representing Christ betrayed in the Garden* 
The countenance of the Magdalen^ in the St. Je- 
rome, he oonsiders as an imitation of Raifaelle ^ 
and, in the cupola of the church of St. John, he 
perceives a similitude to the grand style of Michael 
Angelo, in the frescos of the Vatican. In corrobo-* 
nation of this ojpiitioQ, he adduces the sudden 
change, which is perceived in the style of Corre^o, 
at an early period, as a proof that he must have 
seen and studied compositions superior to bis awn. 
Ratti, the cop3rist of Mengs, coincides with him in 
opinion. Lanzi cautiously adopts the same senti'- 
laent; and Tiraboschi, after comparing the te0« 
timony on both sides, leaves the question un^ 
settkd< We cannot decide with certainty that 
Coireggio never visited Rome, smd yet there is no 
argimoent to prove that he ever saw that capital, 
** Pungileotti, with superior advai^ages of researchi 

VOL. Ilf. H 
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pronounces a contrary decision ; and affirms, from 
the evidence of the continued series of unquestion* 
able documents, in which his presence is mentioned 
at Parma, Correggio, and other parts of Lombardy, 
during a number of years, that eren if he did visit 
Rome, his stay must have been limited to a very 
short period. Finally, this opinion is corroborated 
by the assertion of Ortensio Landi, who had re- 
sided some time at Corre^o ; and who, in his 
Sette Libri de' Cataloghi, printed at Venice, by 
Giolito, as early as 1552, says our painter, *< He 
was a noble production of nature, rather than of 
any master : he died young without being able to 
see Rome." Were all other evidence wanting, this 
this testimony of a contemporary, who must have 
collected his information on the spot, and who 
published within eighteen years after the death of 
Corre^o, would of itself be decisive. 

PICTORIAL ENTHUSIASM AND BRAVERY. 

William Vandervelde was such an enthu- 
siast in his art, that in order more exactly to 
observe the movements and various positions of 
ships engaged in battle, he did not hesitate to at* 
tend those engagements in a small light vessel, and 
sail close to the enemy, attentive only to his draw- 
ing, and without the least apparent anxiety ahout 
the danger to which he was every moment ex- 
posed. In this way he took sketches of. the severe 
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battle between the Duke of York and Admiral 
OpdaiDy in which the Dutch Admiral and five 
hundred men were blown up, and of the memorable 
engagement betweein Monck and De Ruyter, sail- 
ing alternately between the fleets, so as to represent 
minutely every movement of the ships, and the 
most material circumstances of the action, with 
incredible exactness and truth. 

HOGARTH'S MARRIAQB. 

Hogarth married the only dai^hter of Sir 
James ThornhiU, who was dissatisfied wi^h the 
match. Soon after this period, he began his 
HarloVs Progress^ and was advised to have some of 
bis pictures placed in the way of his father-in-law. 
Accordingly, one morning early, Mrs. Hogarth^ 
undertook to convey several of them into the dining 
room. When Sir James rose, he enquired whence 
they came ? Being told, he said, " Very well I the 
man who ean produce representations like these, 
can also maintain a wife without a porticm/' He 
soon after, however, became both reconciled and 
generous to the young couple. 

The " Harlot's Progress," was the first work which 
rendered the genius of Hogarth conspicuously 
known. Above twelve hundred names were en- 
tered in his subscription book. It was made into 
a pantomime^ and represented on the stage. Fans 

h2 
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were likewise engraved, ecmlaniBg rauiMtore repte* 
tentatioBs of all the six platee^ 

opie's opinion of the notte of correggio* 

CoRRSOOio with an elegant and poetic fancyt 
potseised freal originalit j as well in giouping and 
fbrashorteniiig his fignres, as in the wonderfol die* 
trihution of his lights, which^ in piany insttticeftt 
is perfectly novel. In the notte, where the light 
diffused over the piece emanates from the child, he 
has embodied a thought at once b^utiiid, pic- 
taresqoe, and (rabHttre; an idea, as Opie observee, 
which '* has been seized with such avidity, and 
produced so many ifBitatknsy that no one is accused 
of plagittism* The real author is fotgotten, and the 
public, aceostonied to consider this incident as na« 
turally a part of the stibject, have long ceased to 
inquire, when, or by wfaom, it was invented." 

PAINTING AMONG THE GREEKS. 

The well-known stoiy of the contest bctweni 
Zeuzis and Farrhasias, fiDmishes a strong aigumenl 
of the moderate progress of painting among tha 
Greeks. It is recorded, that the birds were de- 
ceived by the pamted giapes of the one, and that 
the oorapetitor was himself deceived by the pxintad 
cmtain of the other. Now that the Inrds were de* 
ceived (if they really were) mast be owing to Am 
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perfection of the represented grapes ; but it is no 
difficult mutter to represent fhiit <or flpweiB so per- 
fectly as to deceive even men. 

It is a thousand times more difficuk to r^ieseoBt 
truly the human figure; and we find, by the Mme 
story, that these grapes were in the hand of a boy* 
whpmy if the painter had lepiesented fis well as be 
had the fruit, the birds would scarody have veo^ 
tured to peck at it. And the curtain of the other 
painter being in a place where a curtain might pro* 
bably hang, if it were not very perfectly repiesented, 
{though such representation is by po meansdifficidt) 
might easily deceive a person who expected no sitcli 
thing, and therefore did not scrupulously examine it* 
And, indeed, very indifferent repiesentatioiM, even 
of human figures, do sometimes deceive, in places 
where the original might probabfy be ; as oentineb, 
and other figures in gardens, painted in wood, and 
cot out at all the extremities ; and figures painted in 
sham windows. These, and such Uke, have often, 
deceived the spectators, though not well ^eeuted, 
because, as was said, originals might probably be 
in these places. But the best portrait that ever 
Titian drew, if hung up in a frame, on the side of 
a room, would not deceive; that is, would not be 
taken for the person represented, which, however^ 
it infiillibly would, if placed virkere that person 
mig^t be expected. And on the contiaiy, wm a 
living &oe to appear thmogh a caiivnss, indosad in 
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a frstiiie, ftnd mounted up ag high as pictures art 
generally hung, it would very probably be taken for 
ja picture ; an instance of which is recounted of the 
famous Marshal Luxembourg, who, having had liis 
picture drawn by one of the best painters in Paris, 
carried his mistress to see it, in hopes of prevailing 
on her to sit for her own. She immediately con- 
demned it, asserting at the same time, that she 
never saw any picture like a human fiatce. He, 
knowing that this was mere prejudice, persuaded 
the lady to call once more at the painter's house, 
after the last sitting, and assured her, that if she 
should not be then perfectly satisfied, he would 
never more importune her. He had contrived, with 
the painter's assistance, just at the time the lady was 
appointed, to thrust his own face through a canvass 
hung where the picture had before been placed* 
She, on viewing it, persisted in asserting, that it 
was no more like than before. Upon this he could 
not keep his countenance, but, by laughing out, 
discovered his own stratagem, and her obstinacy. 

THB CRUIKSHANKS. 

A SMALL engraved portrait of Lord Nelson which 
headed a printed sheet containing his life, for 
country circulation, and published in London, is 
acknowledged to be the most faithful of all the 
resemblances that have issaed from the press. This 
head, is a compilation from bustSy pictares, and 
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casual observation, (for he neveir sat to its au- 
thor,) by Cniikshank, the father of George of that 
name, the first of living caricaturists. This was 
a fortunate hit — ^yet nevertheless is true. 

It is worthy of notice, perhaps, to add that this 
Mr. Cruikshank was the author of the greater part 
of those humourous designs, which for many years 
issued from the press of Messrs. Laurie and Whittle, 
illustrative of DeanSwift*s,JoeMiller, Tom Brown's, 
and other celebrated story-tellers, with jibes and 
jokes. Hence we may readily infer' that the sons 
of living feme, Messis. George and Robert, were 
early imbued with a taste of graphic drollings, for 
the discrimination of character, for points of hu- 
mour, and for that mastery in their walk, which 
revives the fun and frolic of the days of yore. 

CONJURATION. 

Mr. DoDWELXi, when travelling through Greece, 
experienced numerous vexations from the Disdar 
of Athens, who was very rapacious in his demands 
for granting leave to copy inscriptions. A ridicu^ 
lous circumstance at length released him from the 
importunities of this mercenary Turk. " I was 
one day," says Mr. D. ^* engaged in drawing the 
Parthenon, with the aid of my camera obscura, 
when the £fisdar, whose surprise was excited by 
the novelty of the sight, asked, with a sort of fretful 
inquietude, what new conpuration I was performing 
with the extraordinary machine ? I endeavoured to 
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explain it by putting in a clean sheet of paper, and 
nsdiing him look into the camera obeoura; but 
he no sooner saw the temple inataBtaneoady re- 
flected on the paper in all its lines and eoloun 
than he imagined that I bad produced its effect by 
some magical process ; his astonishment appeared 
mingled with alarm* and stroking his long blade 
beard, he repeated the words* Allah ! Maach-Allah ! 
(a term of admiration* meaning that which is 
created fay God*) several times. He again looked 
into the camera obscura with a kind of cautious 
diffidence, and at that moment his. sokUess happen- 
ing to pass before the reflectingglass, weie beheld 
by the astonished Disdar walkii^ upon the. paper ; 
he now became outrageous ; and after calling me 
' pig>' ' devil** and * Bonaparte*' he toU me that if 
I chose* I might take amy the temple* and all the 
stones in the citadel* but that he. would never per- 
mit me to conjure his soldiers into my box. When 
I ^und that it was in vain to reason with his igno- 
mnee. 1 changed my tone, aRd tM km that if 
he did not leave me unmolested, I would put Aim 
iflto my box; and that he should iind it a very 
difficult matter to get out again. His alarm was 
now visible ; he immediately retired* and ever after 
stared at me with a mixture of apprehensbn and 
amazement* When he saw me come into the 
Afin^lis* he carefully avoided my approach, and 
nevev afterwards gave me any &rther i^olestatioB/ 
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SURKE AND A STCTDBNT IN AlVF. 

The following anecdote relative to the late Rt« 
Hon . Edmund Burke^ is oommunicated in gratitude to 
his memory, principally to introduce a letter which 
he sent to Alderman Carr of York, to be delivered 
to the person by whom this anecdote is eoramuni- 
cated. My occupation was that of a diamond 
jeweller. In the summer of 1786 I was going to 
York on foot. When I had got six miles on the 
Uxbridge road, I heard a voice behind me saying to 
a servant on horseback, ** Ask that gentlemm how 
far he is going before he stops.'* 

The carriage having reached me, the person 
within it asked me if I wouldstep in ? I declined, as 
I was going to stop at a village called South Hall, 
about a mile distant. 

" Do, sir, come in, it will rest you a Httle,'*- 

His manner was so very persuasive that I got in ; 
he was reading Buffon's T^atural History in French. 

As I mean to make the account as brief as pos- 
sible, I shall omit several circumstances ; but as the 
following part of this curious adventure does ho- 
nour to the patience and forbearance of the gentle- 
man, I shall not omit it. I had with me a pnppy 
named Crop, which had fbd very hasty on my 
leaving London. Crop dirtied the bottom of the 
chariot, the gentleman observed the carriage acted 
upon Crop as a ship did on us, and said he would 
feel the motion lesa if put on the seal, so there 
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Crop was put ; but he had not been long there be- 
fore hie repeated his fimx pas ; he then recommended 
me to put him in an erect posture on my knee ; I 
did 80, though I begged to get out, or put Crop out. 
This he would not permit till we arrived at the 
bridge, and then he frequently put his head out, 
and observed th^l Crop would always follow a car- 
riage in future. 

We had some interesting conversation, and among 
other things I had shown him the first or second 
attempts 1 had made at engraving, with which he 
seemed surprised and pleased. From this circum- 
stance, I thought he was a gentleman farmer. But 
we arrived at last at a very handsome mansion ; 
and he introduced me to a lady and two gentlemen 
as an ingenious young man that he had met with 
on the road, and whose name was Barrow. After 
dinner he took me to see his paintings, and then I 
asked him to whom I was so much obliged for such 
uncommon civility. *' When you return to Lon- 
don, go to Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and ask for Burke ' 
of Beaconsfield, and at the same time put 10s. 6d. 
into my hand, observing, as I was a foot traveller, I 
should find it convenient on the road; it was wrapt 
in a piece of paper. I omitted to observe that I 
had long had a desire to see, or, if possible, be ao 
quainted with the Mr. Burke, who had made a fare- 
well speech to the people of Bristol, that made a 
very lasting impression on me. Consequently the 
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first house I came to after leaving Beaconslield, I in- 
quired whether it was Burke the M. P. that lived 
where I had dined. And on being informed it 
was, 1 was much gratified to think I had my desire 
accomplished in so extraordinary a manner. Oa 
my arrival at York, I wrote a very warm imagined 
letter to my patron at Beaconsfield, and on my re- 
turn to London I went immediately to Sir Joshua's^ 
and finding Mr. Burke was still at Beaconsfield, I 
went there, and there he entertained me some days, 
and on going with him into his study the day of 
my arrival, he put the following letter into my handy- 
saying, ** I give you this, sir, to let you see J did 
not neglect answering yours." It was enclosed to 
Mr. Carr, who was to give it to me. But I having 
left York, he returned it to Mr. Burke, and is as 
follows. 

Sir, BeacowiJUld, Oet^ 1st, 1786. 

I am much obliged to you for your letter from York, and 
for yoar reoeiviojr so kindly the trifling aecommodation it fell 
in my way by accident to afibrd you : I should boweier be 
exceedingly concerned, if it should become the means of 
raising in yonr mind expectations which it may not be in 
my power to answer ; and of ioduchig you to engage in pur- 
suits, which all your abilities and industry may not enable 
you to succeed in. My circumstances aie such as oblige me 
to keep within narrow bounds, and will not lufifer me to 
show that countenance to talents I wish to show whenever I 
meet them. 

Your case, I assure you, is one of those which makes the 
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reserves, winch prndeoce aad juitioe indiiq^iisaUy ieqiilve> 
somewhat painful to me. 

Not being able to undertake to support you in your studies 
as a painter, I cannot in conscience and honour enooonige 
you to abandon wholly the business to which yon are bred, 
and which is a Tery reputable trade. 

I do not, however, mean at all to diseouniga yon from the 
study of designing, so far as |s compatible with that employ- 
ment, which must be the foundation of your support^ and your 
vetreat in case your progress in the arts, or the encourage- 
ment you meet witb^ should not equal our mutual wishes. 

Whether you can ever arrive at sufficient eminence as a 
painter, to answer any good purpose, must be in a great mea- 
sove uncertain. 

But, at any rate, whatever progress you make in design, 
fliough not sufficient lo aocomplish you as a painf er, cannot 
fail of being of veiy great advantage in all those trades that 
are conversant in decoration, which are many, and some of 
them lucrative. I shall certainly, therefore, when we meet 
in town next winter, recommend you to the Academy — to 
Sir Joshua Rejuolds, provided your progress in drawing be 
such as will entitle you to leam there; and we diall talk 
ibrther on the further steps you are to take. 

Your communicating your ideas to me in so open and 
friendly a manner, will, justify 1 hope the liberty I take in 
recommendiog to you to put a little restraint on your imagi- 
nation, relative to your views in life. 

The spirit of enterprite and adventure, I certainly do not 
mean wholly to damp, as it is the source of every thing 
which improves and adorns society : but at the same time, it 
is more frequently the cause of (be greatest disappointments, 
miseries, and misfortunes ; and sometimes of dangerous im- 
moralities. 

Vott seen to feel too much disgust at humble but honest 
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situations in Ufe, and to form too slight an opinioo of those 
to whom the order of Providence has destined to those 
situations* 

This is a serious niistake, whether it regards the happiness 
or the virtue of men, whidi are tiehher of them nmch less ift 
one ooDdltioii than in another. 

Tour own happiness is deeply oonoeraed^ in not givinf 

yourself o?er too much to the guidance of your imagination. 

You will excuse the liberty I take, as proceeding from my 

Teiy good wishes for you ; and you will do me the £ivour to 

believe me, 

Sir, 
Toor moiC obedient and humble senrant, 

Edmomo Bvbse. 

VERSATILITY AND VANITY OF BERNINI. 

The accession of Maffeo Barberini to the ponti- 
fical throne crowned the fortunes of Bernini ; and 
one of the first acts of Urban VIII. was to create 
his favourite {already made a knight of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire by Gregory XV.) architect to the Basi- 
lica of St. Peter. His pensions were at the same 
time enormously increased, and his two brothers 
were collated to benefices in the Lateran and St. 
Peter's. Diligent as he was ambitious, his indefa- 
tigable vanity led him to apply himself to all the 
arts. While he wrote childish verses with the 
PopCy whose ambition aimed at bliie stockings no 
less than red, he pursued architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, with contemporary success, far more 
brilliant than had ever been obtained by the more 
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cf Ttueany^ whose followers and faction were 
perpetmOy coming to and fro, mingyng^their showy 
imifomis and liveries with the sober vestments of 
the neighbonring monks of the Convent delfei TVi- 
itd ! The delicious groves and gardens of the ViUa 
Medici then covered more than two English miles,* 
and amidst cypress shades and shrubberies, watered 
by dear springs, and reflected in translucent foim* 
tains, stood exposed to public gaze, all that mm 
forms the most precious treasures of the Ftei^nti^ 
gallery-^he Niobe ! the Wrestlers ! the Apotlino ! 
the Vase! and, above all, the Fenus of Te- 
nuiesff which has derived its distinguishing ap- 
pellation from these gardens, of which she was long 
the boast and ornament. 

• The Villa Medici was erected in 1550, by Cardinal 
Rieci de Monte Piilciano, and vas purchased by the Cardinal 
Alexander Medici, afterwards Pope Leo XI. Tbe C«r«M]s ti 
Tufloeoy continued to veside in it until the year HMd* whea 
it was puicbased by the French gorenMUeot noder Umu 
XIV., as an academy of tbe fine arts, and a school for the 
young students of the French nation. 

t When Evelejn visited Rome in 1644, three yeArs before 
Salvator Rosa went to Naples to join Falconers patty, tke 
Niobe group was still standing in tbe open air. " Here is 
also a low balustrade with white marWe, eovmed overwiA 
natural shrubs, ivy, and other perennial greens, divers statues 
and heads being placed as in niches; at a little distance are 
those famed statues of Niobe and her family, in all, fifteen.** 
dfC. Evelyn, vol. i. p. 9T-8. What a ncighbourhcted far 
Salvator Rosa ! 
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GAINSBOROUGH. 

When Mr. Jarvis ibc4b an esfaibitioa of aome 
beautiful stained glass at a room in Gx;kspur-8treet» 
Gainsborough visited it» and was so raoch struck 
with the effie^ of what he saw, that ^;^a his ittnm 
home, he immediately began to construct an appa** 
xatus that should diffuse splendour on his p^ncU, 
and produce an effect ^milar to the stained glass 
which he admiied. 

This machine consisted of a number of glass 
planes, which were moveable and presented jpaint- 
ings by himself of vaurious subjects, chiefly hufk^ 
iMapjSs. They were lighted by candles at tfaebacjc, 
and viewed through a magnifying lisns ; hj which 
«Eieans the effect produced was truly captivating, 
especially in the moonlight pieces, which exhibited 
the most perfect reseinblance of nature* 

COMPLAISANT CRITICS. 

A MAN having had his portrait painted, wasioi- 
duced by the artist to considt t^te people who im^ 
passing by, whether he had succeed^. He.asb^ 
the first who came, ** h this part ^likeness ?" Ti|^ 
fbrced connoisseur replied, ** The cap is a great 
likeness.'* He was going to ask a thifd, when the 
painter, stopping htm, said, ** The resepriilattce of 
the cap and clothes. are of no importance; ask 
the gentleman what he thinks of the &6e." Tl^ 

VOL III. I 
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latter hesitated a good while ; at last, heii^ obliged 
to give an opinion of some sort, he replied : ** The 
beard and the hair are a very likeness." 

MABUgB, AND THS EMPEBOR CHARLES V. 

The Emperor Charles V. once paid a visit to the 
Bfarquess de Veren, who made magnificent prepa- 
rations for his reception; and among other ex- 
pences, ordered all the househould to be' dressed in 
white damask. Mabuse, the painter, who was in 
the service of the Marqaess, always wanted money 
to waste in extravagance ; and when the tailor came 
to take his measure, he desired to have the damask 
under the pretence of inventing a singular habit* 
Ife sold it immediately, spent the money, and then 
painted a suit of pap^r so like damask, that it was 
not distinguished as he marched in the procession 
between a philosopher and a poet, other pensioners 
of the Marquess, who being informed of the trick, 
asked the emperor which of the three suits he liked 
best. The emperor pointed to that of Mabuse, as 
excelling in the whiteness and beauty of th^ 
flowers ; nor did he, until convinced of the touch, 
doubt of its being genuine silk. 

ORIGIN OF OUIDO'S STYLE OF PAINTING* 

GuiDO, like most 6thers of the Bolognese school, 
began his studies with Dennis Calvart, but speedily 
quited him for the Caracci. ,He was the favourite 
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scholar of Ludovico ; until his great talents rendered 
him an object of his jealousy. The mode which he 
adopted of painting his figures with very little sha- 
dows^ in which he proved so successfol, took its 
origin from a speculative st^gestion of Annibale 
Carraociy which Guido caught up, and realized. 

BALASSI*S ERRONEOUS OPINION OP HIS OWN 

POWERS. 

DORINO the residence of Balassi at Rome* Don 
Taddeo Barberini having observed with what exact 
precision Balassi> in his touch and expression, imi- 
tated his master, concluded that such an imitative 
talent would enable him to copy the transfigurationy 
painted by Raffaelle, which Balassi executed, greatly 
to the suprise of the most skilful persons at Rome. 
On the recommendation of Piccolomini he was in- 
troduced to the emperor Ferdinand III., who 
received him in an honourable .manner, and had his 
portrait painted by him, for which Balassi was 
nobly rewarded. The chief excellence of this 
painter consisted in the imitation of the ancient 
masters ;. and by his success he was deluded to 
think that he was capable of equalling them in a 
style of his own, but failed in the attempt, and the 
new manner which his vanity encouraged him to 
assume, met with as much contempt as his former 
works had of universal approbation. 

I 2 
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DISCOVERY OF A CORREOGIO. 

Among the nttmeroua i^torers of old pidoict, 
who afbont thirty yeftn ago visited Rotne, wcfte M. M. 
Lovera, a Piedmontese, and littAteTfipdigh, a Tyro- 
lese, both pupils to the celebrated Men^. Th^ 
frequented the daily sales of pictures in the Piazza 
Navona, as well to purchase pictures of ancient 
masters at a low price, as to supply themselves with 
old canvass which they might repaint. These 
"fHends bought a lot of old canvases ; and having 
^ttided it b^een ^hetti, Hilnterspergh received, as 
part of the share, a very bad picture of flovrers. He 
pruned thiis afresh, and painted on the new ground 
a study of a head, thh he showed to Lovera, and 
wished him to buy it. While his friend was busy 
^about other matters, Lovera ceirefuDy ^camined this 
f>icture, and found tha:t the new ground scaled off 
in many places; having removed some of these 
scales with his nail, he discovered underneath them, 
to his' great surprise, traces of a figure painted in an 
admirable style. Refilacing the scales, and con- 
cealing the di^coveiy, he bought the pictui^ at a 
small advance on the price of the canVas. At 
home, he employed hfmself with the utmost care 
in jremoving the two grounds which covered the 
original picture ; and thus rei^tored to the world a 
capital perfornMince, representing Ciparity nndier 
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the emblem of a Woiaan^ surroimdjed by thjree 
Children. The report of this h^py diaoovery sooo. 
spread ; all tb^ artists audi an^ateius xnf^ tp behc^ 
it. The best judges, araong whom was ]Mc!9g<9>, 
acknowledged the genuine style of CoTK^o^ a^d 
valued the performance at J^SQOO. Th« {arl of 
Bristol bought it from Loveta for about ;£|500. Aa 
engraving has since been made |com it. The v^lue 
was afterwards the subject of a suijt at law hetweea 
Hunterspeigh and Lovera. 

It seems that the picture wa$^ not <{uite finish^ 
by its author ; that the style of drawing in it ap^ 
proaches to the manner of RaiFaelle ; and an inf/er- 
ence has been drawn from it„ that the painting lyaa^ 
executed at Rpme. Vasari says, indeol, that Cqi;-* 
reggio never was at Rome, s^d this is tbe ^urv^nt^ 
report of writers. But De la Ville, of Tuj^« who. 
wrote a siqpplement to Vasari's " History of the 
Arts,** asserts, that Corr^gio dw^t at Rome from, 
1517 to 1520 ; and he believes that the death of 
Raffaelle had such a melancholy effect on his bro- 
ther artis^ that uB«bl# to biear the vgbt of places 
and objects which renewed his grief, he suddenly 
quitted Rome. 

THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 

The Gallery of Di^eisd^ is well known, to |Mst 
amateurs from the eDgiaviipigii which have been 
made of mwy. of its most capitsil pictures. In the 
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works of Correggio it stands pre-eminent above all 
others ; and although some of these have suffered by 
injudicious cleaning, still they are by Correggio. In 
the works of Raffaelle, Titian, L. da Vinci, Parmi- 
giano, Andrea del Sarto, the Carracci, Guido, &c.. 
it holds also a high place ; while it is rich in the 
works of the Flemish and Dtitch masters. Of the 
works of Rubens there are, 30; of Vandyke, 18; 
of Rembrandt, 15 ; of Paul Potter, 3 ; of David 
Teniers, jun. 24 ; of Philip Wouvermans, 52 ; of 
Adrian Ostade, 6 ; of Gerard Douw, 16; of Francis 
Mieris, 14 ; of Gabriel Metzu, 6 ; of Berghem, 9 ; 
of Adrian Vandervelt, 5 ; of Ruysdael, 13 ; and other 
Dutch masters. The entire collection contains 
1010 Flemish and Dutch pictures, and 350 pictures 
of the Italian schools, the principal part of which, 
particularly the pictures of Correggio, &c. belonged 
formerly to the Mantua collection, and were pur- 
chased by the Ector Augustus III. afterwards king 
of Poland. 

RARE PORTRAIT BY SALVATOR ROSA. 

While Salvator Rosa was on a visit to Florence, 
and refused all applications for his pictures, he was 
accidentally taken in to paint what he so rarely con- 
descended to do— a portrait. 

There lived in Florence, a good old dame of the 
name of Anne Gaetano, who, though of some cele- 
brity, held no more notable a rank than that of 
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keeping an osteria or inn, over the door of which 
were inscribed in large letters. ^^Albuon vino 
non hisognafnucia^^^ ** good wine needs no bush," 
(or literally good wine wants wyrahhing up or puf- 
fing) : but it was not the racyorvietto alone of Ma<* 
donna Anna that drew to her house 'some of the 
most distinguished men of Florence, and made -it 
particularly the resort of the Cavalieri Oltramon*- 
tani : — ^her humour was as racy as her wine ; and 
many of the' men of wit and pleasure upon tovon 
were in the habit of lounging in the Sola Commune 
of Dame Gaetano, merely for the pleasure of draw- 
ii^ her out Among these were Lorenzo Lippi, 
and Sal vator Rosa; and although this Tuscan Dame 
Quickly was in her seventieth year, hideously ugly, 
and grotesquely dressed, she was yet so far from 
deeming an " antidote to the tender pasaon," that 
she distinguished Salvator Rosa by a preference 
which deemed itself not altogether hopeless of re- 
turn. While emboldened by his' familiarity and 
condescension, she had the vanity to solicit him to 
paint her' picture, ^*that she might," she said, 
*^ reach posterity by the hand of the greatest master 
of the s^." Salvator at first received her proposi- 
tion as a jest, for he rarely condescended to paint 
portraits, except his caricaio sketches may be called 
such ; but, perpetually teased by her reiterated im« 
portunities, and provoked by her pertinacity, he at 
last exclaimed : 
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'^<Well, MadoDina» I have resdW^d to eomply 
with your dedre; bat with this agreement^ tfaet^. 
if6t to distract my mind during my wefrk^ I desire 
ycm will not tnofe from your aeat until I have 
fini^ed the picture.'* 

M^bdonna, willing to submit to any penalty m 
aidtt to obtain an honour which was to immorta- 
liae her K^xagssikary charms, joyfi^ly agreed to the 
jfiopositidn ; aad Salvator seodiag for an easel and 
painting materials^ di^w her as she sat before him, 
to the Ufe* The portrait was dashed off with the 
usual rapidity and spirit oi the master, and was a 
ch/^'d*(xuvre» But, when at last the vain and impa- 
tient hostess was permitted to look upon it^ she per- 
ceived that to one of the strongest and most inret^ 
rate likenesses that ever was taken, the painter had 
added a long beard; and that *<mine hostesa 
(d bucii vino" %cured on the canvass as an ancient 
male pilgriBi-''-a character admirably suited to her 
furrowed &ce, weatherbeaten complexion^ strong 
Itneam^nts, and grey hairs* Her mortified vanity 
vented itself in the most violent abuse of the ung^l- 
lant painter,, of whom her sex had ordinarily so 
liftle to Gomt>lBln; and she is described as dealing 
out her Tt^san BiUinffBgate with a purity that 
Would have excited the envy of most consummate 
Trecentisto of the DeBa Tuscati school. SolvatWy 
pfobably less annoyed by her animosity than dis* 
gusted by preference, called upon son^e of her guests 
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(iidtraBoataae paifttevs and otheis) to judge between 
them*. The artists saw only the merits of the fine 
painting, the laughers only looked to the jest; and 
the value affixed to the exquisite portrait, soon re- 
o0Bcikd the vanity of the original, through her in- 
terests. After the death of Madonna Anna, her 
portiait,was sold by her heirs at an enormous price^ 
and i& said ta be still in existence. 

GAINSBOROUGH^S IMITATIONS OF VANDYCK, 

Gainsborough could copy Vandyck so exqui- 
sitely, that at a certain distance the copy could not 
be distinguished from the original, or the difierence 
between them* His manner was peculiarly his 
own, and produced great force and effect. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds one day examining a picture by 
Gainsborough with considerable attention^ ex-> 
claimed, *^ I cannot make out how be produces his 
effect !" 

Nothing can be more strongly expressive of 
Gsdnsborough's acknowledged goodness of heart, 
and of his ardent love for the profession, than the 
exclamation which he uttered whilst expiring: 
"Weare an going to heaven, and Vandyck is of the 
parly," 

THE GARDEN OF ALCINOUS* 



good deal like the description of Alcinous's in Maun* 
drel's Travels. The gardens of D^unascus were nu« 
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merous and well watered. Maandrel was on Mount 
Lebanon, and mentions a tree of twelve yards, 
six inches in girth. 

BAPTISTE'S paintings at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

John Baptiste Monnoyer, who resided many 
years in England, was bom at Lisle in Flanders, in 
1635. He was brought up at Antwerp, where his 
business was history painting ; but finding that his 
genius more strongly inclined him to the painting 
of flowers, he applied his talents in that way, and of 
which branch he became one of the greatest mas- 
tiers. When Le Brun had undertaken to paint the 
palace of Versailles, he employed Baptiste to do the 
flower part, wherein he displayed great excellence. 

The Duke of Montague being then ambassador 
in France, and observing the merit of Baptiste's per- 
formances, invited him over to England, and em- 
ployed him, in conjunction with La Fosse and Rous- 
seau, to embellish Montague House, which is now 
the British Museum, the repository of many curio- 
sities of art and nature, and the repository also of 
many of the productions of Baptiste. His pictures are 
not so exquisitely finished as those of Van Huysum, 
but his composition and colouring are in a bolder 
style. His flowers have generally a remarkable 
freedom and looseness, as well in the disposition as 
in penciling; together with a tone of colouring 
that i& lively, admirable, and Mature itself. The 
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disposition of his objects is surprisingly elegant and 
beautiful ; and in that respect his compositions a^e 
easily known, and as easily distinguished from the 
performances of others. A celebrated performance 
of this artist is a looking-glass, preserved in Ken- 
sington Palace, which he decorated with a garland 
of flowers for Queen Mary ; and it is mentioned ai 
a remarkable circumstance, that her Majesty sat by 
him during the greatest part of the time that he 
was employed in painting it. He painted for the 
Duke of Ormond six pictures of EaDst Indian birds, 
after nature, which were in that nobleman's collec- 
tion at Kilkenny in Ireland, and afterwards came 
into the possession of Mr. Pilkington. He died in 
England in the year 1699, and was buried in Lon- 
don, There is a print of Baptiste, from a painting 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes 
of Painting in England. He had a son named An- 
thony Baptiste, who painted flowers ; and, in the 
style and manner of his father, had great merit. 

ORIGIN OF THE TAPESTRY IN THE HOUSE OF 

LORDS. 

The Dutch painter, Cornelius Vroom, haying 
painted a number of devout subjects, set out for 
Spain, where he proposed to sell them ; biit was 
cast away on a small island near the coast of Por- 
tugal. Vroom and some of the crew were relieved 
by monks, who lived among the rocks, and con- 
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ducted to Lisbon ; where relating the danger be 
had escaped, a paltry painter engaged Vroom to 
dtaw the storm he had described. In this pednting 
he succeeded so happily, that it was sold for a good 
price. The Portuguese painter was charmed, and 
continued to employ Vroom; who improved so 
much in sea pieces,, that having got money and re- 
twened home, he applied himself entirely to that 
cbes of painting. Vroom was afterwards employed 
to draw the designs for a suite of tapestry, repie* 
senting the defeat of the Spanish. Annada< It is 
this tapestry which now adorns the House of I^ids. 

SALVATQR ROSA'S CELEBRATED CATALINE. 
ri^VoM Lodi^ Mtrgau*9 Ufe of ikkt Pmaftpr J 

In the spiing of 1662, Salvator Rosa exhibited 
three fine pictures in the Pantheon, on the feast of 
St. JohUf whose subjects were (asi he observes to 
Ricciardi) fresh and untouched ! 

The first was " Pythagoras on the Sea Shore, 
pa3^ng some fishermen for the permissioa to enuuK 
cipate the fish they had just caught; a fact," 
obsenres Sialvator, << which I have taken from Plu- 
tarch." 

The second represented the same pUlosopher 
issuing from a subterranean cavern to his disciples 
of both sexes, and relating to them his visit to the 
infernal regions^ and his interview with Hesiod. 
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The third was ^'Jeiemiah thrown into a pif 
by the Princess of Jadea, for having ^propiiecied the 
downfall of Jerusalem^ 

These pictures met whh that success fh>m fhei 
public whichy at this time, attended all his works ; 
and they were attadced by professional and party 
criticism with that virulence which was levelled At 
every thing produced by the author of *• La For- 
tuna,** and " La Babilonia." To the critical jargon 
of his enemies, he replied by one of 'the most 
splendid of his productions, his bold, spirited, and 
magnificent " Jason ;** and the paltry animadver- 
sions of peevish and jealous mediocrity were ibr a 
time silenced. It was reserved, however, for th e 
exhibition of the year 1663, to be distinguished by 
the exposition of the master-work and his life 
and genius,— the work which he himself h^s 
stamped with superiority over all his other pictures, 
by giving it the title of ** mio quadro grande /" — 
*• my great picture !** 

This noble picture waei his ** Cataline Conspi- 
reicy,** and the scene is an apartment in Cataline^s 
palace. The light, which falls from above, is re* 
fleeted from'the marble walls, and most skilfully 
illuminates the heads of the splendid group in the 
fore-ground ; leaving the lower part of the picture 
in deep and effective shadow. A beautiful antique 
tripod oocuptes the centre, and serves as an altar 
for the celebration of a fearful ceremony. The 
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moment taken by the painter in the story of Cati- 
line, is that so terrible and imposing, when, having 
detailed, with aU the magic eloquence for which he 
was so noted, his views, and the nature of his 
perilous enterprise, he induces the conspirators to 
bind themselves to secrecy, and to the cause, by a 
solemn oath,' consecrated by the awful ceremony of 
pledging each other in wine mingled with human 
blood. The ceremony. is just begun. Two persons 
in the dress of Roman nobiUty stand forward, each 
with an arm outstretched and hands clasped over 
the tripod, while blood drops from the arm of one 
into a beautiful cup, or vase, held beneath. 

In the countenance of him who bleeds, and whose 
blood is about to be quaffed, may be read one let- 
tered and marked out for dupery-— one expressly 
chosen from the band for this fearful act, that its 
awfulness might, by impressing his imagination 
with terror, bind him to that faith and secrecy he 
had not the strength or honour to preserve without 
such a sanction. Though of high birth, he was one 
stained with crime and obloquy, at once vain and 
audacious: incapable of keeping the secrets of 
others, or of hiding his own follies. This feeble 
villain is evidently Quintus Curius, who is thus de- 
scribed by Sallust, and thus painted in every trait 
and lineament by Salvator Rosa! the treachery 
which proceeds from weakness, is already tractable 
in the timid indecision of his looks ! 
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In the 'Well-defined featares of him who clasps 
the )iand of Curius, lurks m6re honesty, bat not 
more finnness of purpose. He appears overpowered 
rather than convinced ; but he takes the oath, and 
seems equally divided in his attention by the awful 
act in which he is engaged, and by the stunning 
eloquence of that splendid apparition which hovers 
like an evil genius near him, and which though 
seen but in profile, with upraised arms and pointed 
finger, exhibits an. almost unearthly superiority 
over all who surround it ! This figure is Catiline. 

'' Whose countenance is a civil war itself, 
And all his host have standing in his looks." 

He is evidently winding up the courage of his 
dupes to its sticking-place, both by look, and word, 
and gesture, while a Roman patrician, with a keen 
concentrated glance, as he holds the cup under the 
bleeding arm, reads the effects of the chief's 
eloquence in the looks of Curius. Filling up tlie 
back-ground to the left of the picture, are two of 
the old guard of Sylla, in full armour, long broken 
into civil dissensions, and ready in the weariness of 
slothful peace for any active mischief ; they are 
gazing on the scene before them with looks of ad- 
qiiration and vulgar wonder, wonderously expressed. 
It is remarkable that over the stern features and 
martial figures of these veterans, the painter has 
Rhed an air of plebeian grossness, which singularly 
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and artfully contrasts with the high blood and dig- 
nified elegance of the patrician conspirators ; some 
of whom fill up the back-ground to the right. One, 
however, there is among them not confounded in 
their group, who comes prominently forward, as 
turning in disgust or horror from the atrocious cere- 
mony of sealing an oath by a libation of human 
blood ! one, too, to whom the shedding of human 
blood was yet familiar, and who probably envious 
even then of the iniuence of Catiline, was already 
meditating that greater and far more fatal conspi- 
racy against the liberties of Rome, which placed the 
world's diadem at his own feet. It is Julius Caesar ! 
Such is the cold outline of a picture, which forms a 
page in history, and is never to be looked on but 
-widi powerful emotion ! 

STATUE OF CHARLES I. AT CHARING CROSS. 

Ths noble equestrian figure of King Charles at 
Ciiaring Cross, .was executed by Le Soeur. It was 
cast in 1633, in a spot of ground near the church 
of Covent Garden ; and not being erected before 
tlie commencement of the civil war, it was sold by 
the parliament to John Rivet, a brazier, m Holbom, 
with strict «miers to break it in pieces. But he 
.produced some fragments of old brass, and conoealed 
the statue and horse under ground, until the restor- 
ation. It was placed in its present situation in the 
year 1678, at the expense of the crown. 
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CHARAcrat OF RAFPAELI/E* 

Raffaelle from his earliest years showed a 
natural and intuitive taste* He was the favourite 
child of nature, and as he grew up became the no 
less favourite son of art. He was elegant in his 
person, possessed a countenanoe of the most beauti- 
M expression, and a mind of the finest and most 
benevolent character. The developement of his 
talents was less rapid, from the dry manner of the 
school in which he was educated ; but still a deli- 
cacy and a grace appear in his earliest works. He 
materially profited by his study of the antique, and 
learned from that high source, that simplicity forms 
the grouiid>»wock of beauty. At a mom adhiam^ 
period he saw the works of Leonftrdo and Michael 
Angelo BuonaroUi; when his great genius bwrst 
forth with all that power and vigour which raised 
him to the highest rank in the art, and led him to 
adopt a sublimity of manner, such as no human 
being has ever attained. 

Bucheman^ 

TRIBUTE TO THE ARTS. 

In the Life of Filippo Lip|>i, the Floneiitme 
painter, we have a minporable proof kow much his 
in the power of painting to charm even the most 
barbarous minds, and to soften hearts the most 
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hardened. Lippi and some friends happened one 
day to be mailing an excursion in a small \)oat 
along the sea-ooast, when they were surprised by a 
Moorish brigantine, and taken prisoners into Bar- 
bary. After they had been eighteen months in a 
•tate of the most cruel slavery, Lippi, one day, took 
a piece of coal, and drew on a wall a portrait of 
the master he served. The likeness was so strong, 
that it struck the Barbarian, who had never seen 
any thing of the kind before, with astonishment and 
delight. He requested Filippo to draw some other 
portraits for him ; and was, in the end, so pleased, 
that he not only gave him his liberty, but procured 
him a safe conveyance to Naples. 

HOGAmrH'S PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN CORAM IN 
THB FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

When Hogarth had completed his whole length 
likeness of that venerable philanthropist, Captain 
Coram, and presented the picture, said to be his 
best portrait, to the collection of art, in the com- 
mittee-room of that hospital, founded at the instance 
of the Captain, a vagabond scribbler in his Scando' 
Uzadef a satire, published in 1749, ridiculedthe 
performance, beginning with, 

'^ Lo * old Captain Comm, so roud on tfao face. 

And a pair of good chaps plampUfip.lB-|;ood caw,'' Ac 
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PICTORIAL PUNNING. 

. SoMB years ago» Mr. Garrow bad to bring an 
action in the court of King's Bench, to recover the 
amount of a check given for some pictures, which 
was dishonourecL He said his client's (the picture 
dealer's) mode of dealing was the fairest in th^ 
world, as he marked the price of every picture in 
kuge figures on the frames, Mr. Erskine com- 
plained of this mode of marking great prices upon 
worthless old pictures, as in the present case, since 
his client bought two of them at 150 guineas, not 
worth the canvas and frames which contained such 
daubings. He was laughed at (he continued) by his 
guests whom he had invited ; and one of his pic- 
tures, called the Wiie Men's Offerings was a 
knave's offering, and he wished his client had given 
it the wi9e maiCs refasaL The other picture was a 
view of a square, and Mr. E. lamented that this fair 
dealer had taken them in upof» the square aho. But 
lamented the return of the check had checked him. 
Verdict for plaintiff. 

QVIDO'S BEAUTIES. 

Few painters have attained to greater perfection 
in the higher excellencies of the art of painting 
than Guido Reni. In a choke of subject; in the 
purity of his colouring; in sentiment, and in 
elegance of expression, which he has given to the 
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female character ; there is nothing which can be 
desired to render his works more perfect. 

"the ItaliSms used to say that grace and beauty 
d^elt on his pencil, aiid guided his hand ; the cha* 
racter ^bich he gave to his female heads is pro- 
Verbial-^the expression of such a lady being one of 
Chiido^s heautiesy is bften made use of. The deli- 
cate pearly tint^ of Guido, the fine blue eyes, and 
'^cefbl air which he invariably gives of the head, 
ton^^yjs an instantaneous impression of the charac- 
ter iheaiit to be described when the term is applied. 

Buchanatu 

FRANCIS LR PIPER. 

This comic painter was tlie eldest s6n of a 
Kentish gentleman, but descended from a Walloon 
family. His father havittg a gbod estate, gave his 
Hon a liberal education, and would have had him 
bred a scholar or a merchant, but bis genius lead- 
ing him wholly to d^sighing, he could not fix to 
^ny particular business. Drawing took up all his 
time, and being of a gay humour his manner paf- 
took of it. He delighted in sketching ugly fiaces, 
and had a talent so particular for it, that he could 
by a transieiit vie^ of ^y remarkable coun^ebsaiice 
he met in the sti^^t, detain the likeness so exactly 
iti his memory, that it might be supposed the per- 
86n h&d sat several tim^s for the picture. It \vas 
said of hitn that he would dteal a face, and a man 
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wha WW not b«od0oi9e.caoiigbLlo dawce la see Ui^ 
picUucu sal in danger in his comfMny. He hid fi 
siagidar fancy in his travels; tx he wmMiAm 
go awair, without letting his friends know ef Us 
depaiture, make the tour of Fcaace and the Nett|e&- 
land&QB iEiot, and once faiafirobc canJedUm aaAr 
as Grand Cairo. He never advertised his fasadf 
pi Im leturn any Buofe than he did of his abse^te^ 
ddi^ting to baffle their c(ttjectures« or tai^taliae 
their feelings. In this manner he tvaveBed» at as^ 
yeral times thro)f;h Italy, France* and Germany^ 
the Metheriaads and Holland, iaallwhirficmmlries 
he examined the works of the several painters, and 
fikoned to himself a manner of design, wfaieh no 
pian in that kind earer excelled. Hay^ig a good 
f<«time of his oim, and being, gmerons, he noaald 
never take money fer bis pictwoes. He dsew them 
cominonly o^«r a bottle, wbadi lie hived a^ weil, dial 
he spent the gr^t part of bis hours in a tavem* 
This was die oc^^iott that som/e of his b^st pieoHi 
were to be foui^ in those bouses, particodarfajr at the 
Mitre, in Stock^s markel,^idiere was amomcaUedlhe 
Amsterdam, adorned with his pictniei in Uack twd 
white. Tli^roojn took its Qa9(9fi09iUfdiqk#[|gp(, 
wiudi representing a Jesuit, a Qiiak^» an4 <4l^ 
preachers of most sqets, was called the A«istgn}aiq, 
as containing the iQiages fiS alsiOf^ as mapy x^S^m 
as were professed in thsl; city. He ds^ also otbv 
{He(^ of Jvmo\is for a Mr. Shepbear<l, H the 8q}1 
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ia Wefetminster, which Mr. IMmes, of the Mitre, 
purchased to make hie collection of this master^s 
productions the more complete, as the benefit of ex- 
hibiting them was no little advanti^ to his house. 
Piper, drew also a piece representing a ccmstable 
with his myimidons in very natuml and ludicrous 
postures. He seldom designed after the life, and 
neglected colouring, yet he sometimes, though very 
rarely, coloured some- of hb performances, and is 
said not to have been unsuccessful in it. He was 
a great admirer and imitator of Agostino Caiacci, 
Bembrandt, and Hemskiik, and was always in rap- 
tures when he spoke of Titian's colouring. . He 
drew the pictures of several of his frimds in black 
and white, and maintained a character of truth, 
which showed that if he had bestowed time to per- 
fect himself in colouring, he would have rivalled 
the best portrait painters of his time. He drew 
some designs for Mr. Isaac Becket, who copied 
&em in mezzotinto. These were generally done at 
a tavern, and, whenever he pleased, he could draw 
enot^h in half an hour to furnish a week's work 
for the engraver. His invention was fruitful, and 
his drawing bold and free. He understood land- 
scape painting, and performed it to perfection, being 
a great master of perspective* In designing his 
landscapes, he had a manner peculiar to himself. 
He always carried an oblong book about with him, 
wldch, when he had mind to draw, he opened, and 
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feokiiig UmiQgh it made ^ lower comer of the 
middle of the book hie point of sight, by which, 
when he had fonned his view, he directed his per- 
qiective, and finished his picture. His hand was 
ready, his strokes bold, and his etching diort. He' 
etched several things himself, genemlly on oval silver 
plates, for hb fnends, who being most of them as 
hearty feveiB of the bottle as himself, put glasses over 
diem, and made lids of them for their tobeccoNbozes. 
fie drew severe! of the grand seignor^s heai&, for 
Sir Fftul Rycant's ffistory of the Torks, which were 
engraved by Elder* In the latter part of his life 
he applied himself to modelling of wax in basso 
rilievo, in which manner he executed many things 
with.good success. Some time before his death, 
another estate foil to him by the decease of his mo* 
ther; when giving himself new liberty on tUs 
^nhugement of his fortune, he fell into a fever; 
and employing a surgeon to let him blood, die man 
.unluckily pricked an artery, which proved mortal ; 
Specially as Piper was very corpulent. He died 
in Aldermanbury, about 1740. 

BRISTOL TA8TB. 

. The ancient cross, preserved in the pleasure 
grounds at Stourhead, was formerly and originally 
an ornament to the city of Bristol, and it is at this 
•time matter of surprise, that those under whose con- 
trol it was, could ever havesuffeiwd^so beautiful a 
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•pedmoa of the pointed aljde of avdutcttare t^ be 
itanfwped from iheic city; but its leffldval took pisise 
.whea merceotile gains absodbed all the eneigies ef 
4iia inhabitants of BdstoL Tie site of ibis eras 
uras at the iunctwe oltlie four pnncipai stxeets, » 
jdie above^aafiied citjr. It is iA ail pfobabilky of 
<B> mdf adate as 1373. Statues of King Edwavd L 
Jahfi^ Eeory UL^ end Edward III. then adonwd 
it. Ib 1633 It appea» to bafe been ndaed to 
'agseaiterekfation, when tbe statues of Henry VL, 
SSiBabedky tenes I., and Charles I., imte added* 
At that time it was 39 feet^ 6 inohes higb, was 
qpaiated and gilded^ endosed by iran saik, and was 
casually denomiiialed die bigii ctoss. The cross 
,was repaired, paintBd and newly gilt in 1697. its 
«itiiaidon being found inooavenient, as the com- 
a»rce of Bristol increased it naas taken down in 
1733» and erected in the CoD^ Gteen ; but even 
ibereft was not suffered to remain, lor in 1763 it 
iwm again pulled down, but, ha|>inly9 was samd 
from total demolition, by bring piesented by the 
then dean, with the concnrrence of theeky coittd^ 
to the late Henry Hoare, Esq. 

This gendeman conveyed it to Stourhead, where 
it was erected, at iconndoable ^pense. Tbe base, 
central portion^ and aipex, being then introduced 
with good taste, and thus fendorkig the mone mi» 
xient parts that promotion wbich their great and* 
qiuty slQipd in n^ed of. Saying tfaue, in the dedme 
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« 

of yeam, ioaad lebge in classic groond, aS lovem 
of antiquity cannot but congratulate tberaselves^ 
■that after tbe many buffetting^ from the *<gDod 
citizens," the high cioss has been rescued from a 
smutty and inglorious ruin, among those who, if 
they had tbe taste, probably wanted tbe leisure to 
give it a thought. 

EXPEDITION, 

Webnix^ the Dutch painter, called the old, fre*- 
quentiy sketched and finished a picture, five of six 
feet high, m the course of a single day, and parti- 
cularly one lepresenting a bvU bajtei by dogs^ 
painted after nature in that space of time* It ia 
alao asserted^ that in one summer's day9 he begat 
.and eutireiy finished three portrait^ on canvass of 
a tbr^e-quaxter size^ and the heads were bll as lai^^ 
.as life, 

HENRY RAEBURN. 

This ingenious artist was anativeof Edinbuigjb^ 
but received his instruction in Italy. On his return 
home, he became distinguished as a portrait pain- 
ter^ lho\]|gh he also exhibited a few historical pieces 
9X tbe Eoyal Academy in London, of which he was 
a member. Of that of Edinburgh he was chosen 
president, and when his present Majesty visited bis 
northern capital, the honour of knighthood was 
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conferred upon him, and he subsequently receired 
<he appointment of first portrait painter to the king 
in Scotland* He however enjoyed this honour only 
a few months, dying at his house near Edinbuigh, 
July 6th, 1 823. Sir Henry was also a member of 
the academy of painting at Florence, and of that of 
New York. In portrait he was only second to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence in the peculiar chasteness, depth 
of colouring, and faithfulness of resemblance. His 
full length pictures of the late Earl of Hopetown, 
Lord Frederick Campbell, Sir David Baird, Adam 
Holland of Glengarry, and many more, might be 
adduced as proo& tlmt he was equally lemaikable 
for correctness of drawing, freedom of pencilling, 
brilliancy of colouring, and personification of clia^ 
racter, not less vigorous than graceful. He possess- 
ed the rare faculty of producing in every instance, 
the most striking and agreeable likeness, and of in- 
dicating intellectual expression and dignity of de- 
meanour, wherever they appeared in the original ; 
often approaching in his portraits to the elevatioa 
of historical painting. His modesty was equal to 
his talents ; and in his intercourse with the young 
candidates for public favour, he was uniformly kind, 
communicative, and liberal. He was not only an 
artist, but a patron of the arts, and his gallery and 
study were always open to young aspirants. 
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POETICAL CHARACTER OP GIULIO ROMANO. 

The style of this great painter, the friend and 
principal scholar of Raffaelld, is truly historical. 
More bold and aspiring than his master, although 
without his suavity and grace, his poetic genius was 
admirably calculated for those compositions in 
which he so much excelled ; his battles and trium- 
phal processions will ever stand as monuments of 
his great talents. 

Mason, in his translation of Dufresnoy's poem de 
Arte Graphica, has given in a happy manner the 
following lines :— 

^* Learn Ihiw at JuUo^ birth tbe miMi mUed, 
And in their myitic caTerns aimed tbe child ; 
How by th' Aonian powers their smile bestowed. 
His pencil with poetic ferrour glow'd, 
When feintly verse Apollo's charms convey'd ; 
He op*d the shrine, and all the god displayM : 
His triumphs more than mortal pomp adonis. 
With more than mortal rage his battle boms. 
His heroes, happy heirs of fay'ring fiune, 
More from his art than from the actions claim.'' 

" Julius a puero M usarum eductis in antris, 
Adnias reserant opes, graphicaque poesi. 
Quae Don visa prius, sed lantum audita poetis. 
Ante oculos spectanda dabit sacraria Phodi, 
Quffque coronatis complevit bella triumphis 
Ueroum portima potens, casusque decoros, 
; Nobilius re ipsa antiqua pinoeisse videtur.'* 
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Douw was the most wonderful of all the Fleopish 
masters in the nicety of his finishing. Saudrart 
gives a striking proof of his inexhaustible patience 
in this respect. He says, that having once, in com- 
pany with Bamboccio, visited Douw, they could 
not forbear expressing their admiration of the pro- 
digious neatness of the finishing of a minute ob- 
ject ; Douw told them he could spend three days 
more in working on that broom before he sbouM 
^opount it entirely complete. The san^e author 
says, that in a family picture of Mrs. Spieriuj^;, the 
lady had sat days for the finishing of one of her 
handsy that leaned on an arm-chair. For this rea- 
son, not many would sit to him for their portraits; 
and he therefore indulged himself mostly in works 
of fancy, in whic];i he could introduce objects of 
still life, and employ oi^ them as piuch time as 
suited hi^ own incdination. 

Houbraken affirms, that Douw's great patron, 
Mr. Spiering, allowed him a thousand guilders a 
year, and paid beside whatever he demanded for 
his pictmsy and purchased some of tbem for their 
weight in silver. But Sandrart, with more proba- 
bilityi assures us, that the one thousand guilders 
were paid to Gerard on no other consideration, 
than that he should give his benefactor the option 
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of every picture he painted, for which he was im* 
mediately to receive his utmost demftnd. 

THB LAST DAYS OF ALONZO CANO* 

An event happened to Akmro Cano, while in the 
height of his fame, which involved him in much 
trouble. Returning home one evening, he discovered 
his wife murdered, and his house robbed, while an 
Italian journeyman, on whom suspicion fell, had 
escaped. The magistrates having discovered that 
Citoo bad b^n jealota of this Italian, and was also 
attached to another woman, acquitted the fugitive, 
and condemned the husband. On this, he fled to 
Valencia, and took refbge in a Carthusian convent; 
but afterwards was so imprudent as to return to 
Madrid, were he was apprehended, and put to the 
torture, which he suffered without uttering a woni. 
The king hearing of this, received him again into 
fkvOur; and as Cano saw there was no safety out of 
the protection of the church, he solicited the kip^^s 
permission, which was granted, and he was ilamed 
residentiary of Granada. The chapter objected to 
his nomination, but were obliged to submit, and 
their church profited by the appointment, in re- 
ceiving from him many sculptures and paintings. 
The last years of his life, he spent in acts of devo- 
tion and chanty. When he Imd ho nKmey to be- 
stow in sdras, he would give a be^r a drawing, 
directing him where to take it for sale. To the 
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Jews he bore an implacable antipathy. On hisdeatli 
bed, he would not receive the sacrament from a 
priest, because he had administered it to a converted 
Jew; and from another he would not receive the 
crucifix in his last moments, because it was so 
bungling a piece of work that he could not endure 
the sight of it In this manner died Alonzo Cano, 
at the 1^ of seventyHiixy in 1676. 

FUSBLI'S CHABACTEB OF MICHEL ANGELO. 

<* SuUimity, conception, grandeur of Ibrm, ami 
breadth of manner, are the dements of Michel 
Angelo*8 style ; and by these principles he selected 
or rejected the objects of imitation. As painter, 
sculptor, or architect, he attempted, and above any 
other man succeeded, to unite magnificence of plan 
and endless variety of subordinate parts, with the 
utmost sinq>licity and breadth. His line is uniformly 
grand. Character and beauty were admitted only 
as far as they could be made subservient to gran* 
deur. The child, the female, meanness, deformity, 
were by him stamped with grandeur. A beggar 
rose from his hand the patriarch of poverty; the 
hump of his dwarf is impressed with dignity ; his 
women are moulds of generation ; his infants teem 
with the man ; and his men are a race of giants. 
This is the terribilvia hinted at by Agostino Caracci. 
To give the most perfect ease to the most perplex- 
vug difficulty, was his exclusive power. He is the 
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inventor of epic painting in the sublime edmpart- 
ments of the Sistine ChapeL He has personified 
motion in the groupes of the Cartoons at Pisa, em- 
bodied sentiments on the monuments of St. Lorenzo, 
unrayaUed the features of meditation in his Prophets 
and Sibyls ; and in the Last Judgement, with every 
attitude that varies the human body, traced the 
master-trait of eveiy passion that sways the human 
heart In painting, he contented himself with a 
negative colour, and as the painter of mankind re- 
jected all meretricious ornament The fabric of St* 
Peter's, scattered into infinity of jarring parts by his 
predecessors, he concentrated, suspended the cupola, 
and to tiie most complex, gave the air of the most 
simple edifices. Such was Michel Angelo, the salt 
of art ; sometimes he had moments, and perhaps 
periods of dereliction, deviated into manner, or per- 
]dexed the grandeur of his forms with fiitile and 
ostentatious anatomy; both met with herds of 
copyists, and it has been his fate to have been, and 
still to be, censured for their folly." 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY AT ROME. 

The magnificent Palace de Medici, with its fine 
and extensive gardens, is now inhabited by the 
French Academy, the members of which show par- 
ticular attention to inquiring strangers. This esta- 
blishment does honour to the French juation, and, 
except in part of the time of the Eevolutioni has 
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met wHb no interruption. Every means are afforded 
for the improvement of the student, the collection 
of casts are extensive; each student has his study, 
and a comfortable sleeping apartment ; an excellent 
table is kept for them, all defrayed out of the expense 
of the government ; the term of stady is five years. 
This palace was formerly considered as unhealthy. 
Thevenot, the President, however, said, that during 
the last ten months no case of fever occurred. 

AFFINITY BEl WEEN MUSIC AND PAINTING. 

It may serve as an ailment to prove the affinity 
of the sister arts of music and painting, that the 
love of each to an equal degree, has, in many in-» 
stances, centered in the same person. Correlli was 
a passionate admirer of pictures, eu)d lived in an 
uninterrupted friendship with Carto Cigaa&t and 
Carlo Marat. These two eminent painters were 
rivals for his favour, and for a series of years pre* 
sented him with pictures, as well of other masters 
as of their own painting. The consequence whereof 
was, that Corelli became possessed of a laige and 
valuable collection of original paintings ; all which, 
together with a sum of money equal to about six 
thousand pounds sterling, he bequeathed to bis 
patron. Cardinal Ottoboni, who, reserving the pio 
tures to himself, generously distributed tlie test of 
the effects among the relations of die testator. Mr. . 
Handel, though not a collector, was a lover of pic- 
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tttres> and for many years before his death fre- 
quented, for the purpose of viewing them, all collec- 
tions exposed to sale. Gemimani, in the latter years 
of his life» was absorbed in painting, and he once de- 
clared, that he loved it better than music. Nicholas 
Lahiere, though celebrated as one of the first musi* 
cians in his time, by his excellence in painting has 
rendered his character so ambiguous, that both 
faculties claim him ; and in Mr. Walpolc*s Anec- 
dotes, he stands ranked among the painters, and 
with veiy good reason ; his own portrait in the 
music school at Oxford, painted by himself, being 
a masterly work. 

On the other hand, there are instances of painters 
who have been no less excellent in the practice of 
music, as were Leonardo Da Vinci, Dominichino, 
and Sir Godfrey Knellei* Guido Rheni, and our 
oomntryman Mr. Samuel Cooper, were fiimous for 
their skill and performance on the lute. 

MAHOMEDAN IDEA OF PORTRAITS. 

An English traveller throtjgh Greece prevailed 
on a female slave to have her portrait taken ; she 
at fiist obstinately refused, but on offering her a pre- 
sent, she consented with fear and mistrust* The 
painter having made a portrait of her in colours, 
she was so astonished, and was frightened at the 
resemblance, that she cried bitterly, and b^^d him 
to take back the money and undraw her. The moi|t 
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scrupulous and enlightened Mahomedans have a 
land of horror of their likeness being put upon par- 
pen . They imi^ine^ that after death, their souls, 
instead of passing to the limpid streams and cool 
xetreats promised by Mahomet, will enter into the 
picture ; and that Munaker and Nekir, two black 
angels, will torment them in their tomb ; but, in 
justice, it must be observed, that this notion pre- 
vails only among the lowest of the people* 

THE AJLTIBRI CLAUDES NOW IN THE NATIONAL 

MUSSUMw 

From Buchanan's Memoirs, 

It is at all times interesting to the lovers of art 
to know all particulars regaiding the importaidon 
of works of a superlative class into their own coun«- 
try, since a single work of that description cairies 
with it more weight, as tending to improve general 
taste, and promote the views of a school of art, than 
many works of a secondary order, which, although 
they may be regarded as ornamental, can never 
make the same lasting impression upon the mind of 
the judicious observer^ and are seldom of real con- 
sequence in point of national utility. The celebrated 
pictures known by the name of the Altieri Claudes, 
from having so long adorned that palace in Rome, 
were acquired by some English artists during the 
period that the French army was in Rome, and the 
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late Mr. Fagan and Mr. Grignon, who had so long 
resided in Italy, had an interest in them. 

It has at all times been difficult to obtain permis- 
sion to export works of a high order from the Ro- 
man state. While the French army was in Rome 
that difficulty was greatly diminished ; but in gene- 
ral, as being attended with the risk of seizure of the 
property itself, works of that description were oflen 
obliged to be sent away to the nearest port, as op- 
portunity might offer, and sometimes forwarded to 
this country without the proper documents or ad- 
vices accompanying them» 

In the present instance, the ship l^ which these 
pictures was sent to England arrived at one of the 
out-ports, without the proper advices having accom- 
panied them, and they were lodged in the Custom- 
house until they should be regularly claimed. Some 
time bad elapsed without this being the case, and it 
became a question as to selling them for the pur- 
pose of paying the necessary expences, &c. The 
pictures were accordingly put up for sale, and they 
were actually bought for the sum of 1200/. sterling 
beibre the real proprietors, or their agents, had re^ 
ceived advice of their having arrived in this country. 
They were, however, of too much importance, even 
In the eyes of the unlearned in art, to pass long 
unnoti<^, smd those acting for the proprietors hav- 
ing come to a knowledge of their situation, gained 
possession of their property, and had them trans- 

l2 
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mitted to London, where they soon attracted the no- 
tice of Mr, Angerstein, one of the most intelligent 
connoisseurs in England, who purchased them, 
along with a few cabinet pictures of the Italian 
school, which accompanied them, for the sum of 
ten thousand guineas. 

INSCRIPTION ON THE SUPERB MONUMENT 
ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF RUBENS IN 
THE CHURCH OF ST. JAMES, ANTWERP. 

D. O. M. 

PETRUS PAULUS RUBENIU8, EQUBa, 

JOANNIS, HUJOS URBIS 8BNATORI8 FIUUS, 

STENI TOPARCHA. 

H. S« E. 

QUI INTER GJETBRAS, QUIBUS AD MIRACULUM 

EXCELLUIT DOCTRINJE: PRISCJE, 

OMNIUMQUE BONARUM ARTIUM, BT ELEGANTIARUM 

DOTES, 

NON SUUM TANTUM SjECULI, 

SED £T OMNIS JEVI 

APPEIiLES DICI MERUIT 

ATQUE AD REOUM PRINCIPIUMQUE VIRORUM 

AMICIATAS ORADUM 8IBI FECIT. 

A PHILLIPO 4 HISPANIARUM INDIARUMQUE 

REGS INTER SANCTIORIS CONSILII SCRIBAS 

ADSCITUS ET AD CAROLUM MAON^ BRIT- 

TANI^ REGEM 

ANNO M.DC. 29, DELEGATUS, 
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PACI8 INTER EODEM PRINCIPBS HOX INITUES 

FUNOAMBNTA FELICITER POSinT, 

OBIT ANNO JUL. M.DC. 40, JETATIS, 63. 

DOMINA HELENA FORMENTIA VIDTCA AC LIBBRI 

SACELL0M HOC ARAHQUE, AC TABULUM DEI PARJB 

CULTUS CONBECRATUM MEMORIJB RT7BENIANJB 

L. & PONI DEDAJUQUB CURARUNT 

B. J. P. 

HARMLESS JOKE BY HOGARTH. 

In the year 1745, one Launcelot Barton was ap* 
pointed naval officer at Dover. Hogarth bad seen 
this gentleman by accident, and on a piece of pa- 
per, previously impressed by a plain copper-plate, 
he drew his portrait with a pen in imitation of a 
ooaise etching. Mr. Burton was represented riding 
on a lean Canterbmy hack, with a bottle sticking 
out of his pocket, and underneath was an inscrip* 
tion intimating that he was going down to take 
possession of his place. The sketch was enclosed 
to him in a letter, and some of his friends who were 
in the secret, protested that the drawing was a 
print which they had seen exposed for sale in the 
print shops in London. This put him in a violent 
passion, and he wrote an abusive letter to Hogarth, 
whose name was subscribed to the work. But after 
poor Burton's tormentors had kept him in suspense 
throughout three uneasy weeks, they proved to him 
that it was no engraving, but merely a sketch with 
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pen and ink. He then became so perfectly re- 
conciled to his resembhnoe) that he showed it with 
exultation to Admiral Vernon and the lest of his 
friends. 

DEFINITION OF A CONNOISSEUR. 

.Wow ButhafUm's MtmmrM tf PttinUM§» 

The title of confious^tir, which implies a know- 
ledge of being able to judge correctly of works of art, 
is more frequently bestowed than deserved. No one 
<mn be a connoisseur who does not at the same time 
possess taste, as on taste depends the capability of 
forming a just discrimination, and a delicacy of 
choice^-a power of separating the good from the 
indifferent. Neither is it suBkient to possess 
merely a knowlec^e of the execution of certain mas- 
ters, to constitute a daim to a tide where the moral as 
much as the material of painting becomes a primary 
consideration. A man may have a very thorough 
knowledge of the worics of an Ostade, and may yet 
be very ill qualified to judge of the excellencies of a 
Railaelle. 

EMINENT SCENE FAINQCEAB* 

Thomas Dahl a native of Denmark, painted 
some admired scenes for the Covent Garden theatre. 
Hogarth painted a camp scene for the private theatre 
of Dr. Hoadley. Kichards, the jsecretary to the 
Hoyal Academy, was many years principal scene- 
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peinfeer to G)Vent Qaiden Theatie. His odadjutois 
were Messrs. Bowies and Carver. Michael Angelo 
Rook^r was principal scene-painter to Colman's 
theatre in the fibymarket. Walmsley, French, and 
the younger Catton, were also scene-painters, the 
latter only occasionally. Hodges, the papil of 
Wilson, was appointed scene-painter to the Italian 
Opera-house, held at the Pantheon after the fire of 
the old King's Theatre in the Haymarket. Signor 
Novosielsky, the architect, who rebuilt this theatre, 
was also scene-painter to the new and splendid stage ; 
and De Loutherbouig, though last, yet greatest 
of the ingenious corps, was scene-painter to Drury- 
lane Theatre, during the management of GarricL 

VANBYdK, AND HIS SITTERS* 

This distinguished painter, whose works adorn 
so many galleries of the fine arts in England, was 
indefetigable in his studies ; and although he died 
at the age of forty^-two, lus works are equsd in num- 
ber to those of Rubens. He was much addicted to 
pleasure and expense, and kept an excellent table, 
often detaining the persons he had invited to din- 
ner, for an opportunity of studying their counte- 
nances and retouching their pictures in the after- 
noon. Vandyck would not suflTer any portrait to 
ge^firom his pencil, until he was convinced that it 
was a good likeness. Laurere sat seven entire days, 
taking morning and evening ; and notwithstanding 
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all his time and pains, Vandyck would not let him 
look at the picture, till he was satisfied with it hiin«» 
sdf. It was this portrait that induced Charles I. to 
invite him to ^gland. 

THE CRUCIFIXION, BY RUBENS. 

In the church of St. Peter, at Cologne, there is 
an altar-piece, hy Rubens, of the Crucifixion. 
Strangers who visit this church, and whose expec- 
tations have been highly raised, are at first sadly 
disappointed ; but on their attention being suddenly 
diverted to some other object, the picture is turned 
in the frame, and all the perfections of the great 
artist's genius break upon the view. The first ex- 
hibition is a ropy, on the back of the original pic- 
ture, by a modem painter ; and the illusion is prac- 
tised to increase the effect of the performance, of 
which the possessors are so justly proud. 

MONKISH AVARICE MORTIFIED. 

The monks of La Sista applied to Domenico 
Greco the celebrated scholar, and almost rival of 
Titian, for a picture of the Last Supper, but the 
painter being unwell, declined the commission, and 
recommended Tristan, who accordingly was em- 
ployed, and when the picture was delivered, no 
fault was found, except in regard to the price, which 
was two hundred ducats. The matter being referred 
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to Domenico, he was taken in a coach to the oon- 
vent, where, as soon as he had deliberately sur- 
veyed the picture, he turned to his disciple, and 
lifting up his crutch, exclaimed against him for 
disgracing the art by demanding two hundred 
ducats for such a picture. The triumph of the 
fathers upon this decision was soon reversed, when 
Domenico ordered his disciple to roll up the picture 
and take it back to Toledo, for that he should not 
leave it there for five hundred ducats. Vexation 
now took possession of the monks, and their com- 
plaints were chai^d to intercessions, so, after a 
sufficient atonement, the money was paid, and the 
picture surrendered to the refactory and oblivion. 

HOGARTH. 

The celebrated Henry Fielding had often pro- 
mised to nt for his friend Hogarth ; unluckily, bow- 
ever, no picture was drawn. After his death, Mr. 
Hogarth laboured to try if he could produce a like- 
ness of his friend from images existing in his own 
fancy; and just as he was despairing of success for 
want of' some rule to go by in the dimensions and 
outlines of the face, fortune threw the grand desi- 
deratum in his way. A lady with a pair of scissors 
had cut a profile, which gave the distances and pro- 
portions of Fielding's face sufficiently to restore his 
lost ideas of him. ^ Glad of an opportunity of paying 
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his last tribute to the memory of an author whosi 
^e admired, Hogaiih caught at the outline with rap- 
Cure, and finished an excellent drawing, which 
the only portrait of Fielding extant, and which re- 
calls to the memory of all who have seen him, a 
corresponding image of the man. 

It has been said, that this portrait was painted 
from a representation of Fielding's features by 
Garrick ; but the English Roscius had no other 
share in the business, than that of uiging Hogarth 
to attempt the likeness. 

RUBENS'S PICTURES AT MVNICH. 

In the gallery at Munich, and in the royal pa- 
lace at Schleissheim, there are above 100 pictures 
by Rubens, many of which are known as chefs- 
d'ceuvres of the master. A description of many of 
these has been given by Sir Joshua Reynolds in his 
7our to the Netherlands, when these pictures were at 
Dussddorff. They are in die finest state of preser- 
^ration, and have been arranged with great taste and 
j(K%mait in a series of apartments, mid in a man- 
ner which delights the spectator, without distract- 
ing him by their number. 

MAASBAIi SOULT's SIURIJ^'OS. 

It has been fashionaUe for some yean past, 
says Mr. Buchaaan, in his Memoirs of Pointing, to 
uaderrale the talents of diis great master, aad Co 
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nmk him as inferior to many of those masters of the 
Italian School, who were by no means his equals. 
It firequaitly happens, however, that those who 
make this remark have taken it at second-hand, 
while he who probably first made it, has never had 
an opportunity of seeing his most capital works, or, 
if he has, is probably no competent judge of their 
real merit; for, it may be here asked, is there 
any one who can have the most distant pretensions 
to the tide of connoisseur, who will not allow the 
superlative merits of those grand compositions by 
Murillo, which are in the possession of Marshal 
Soult, and who will not instantly place the author 
of diem in the fint rank of great masters ? Who- 
ever will deny to him siich a place, knows not him- 
self the high ezceUencies of art, and most certainly 
can have but very slender pretensions to the title of 
connoisseur. 

FIRST ATTEMPTS IN ART OF SIR JOSHUA 

REYNOLDS. 

. This ezcdlent painter, at an eariy period of his 
life» made some triflii\g attempts at drawing from 
common prints, but they were not such as to give 
much promise of future excellence. There is now 
one of these very early essays in the possession of 
bis family. It is a perspective view of a bodk-casef 
under whidi his father has written, ^'Done by 
Joshua, otttof paretttteneas." 
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When be was not more tlum eight yean of age, 
young Reynolds accidentally read the Jesuits* Per- 
spective. He attempted to apply the rules of that 
treatise in a drawing which he made of his &thar's 
school, a building well suited to his purpose, as it 
stood on pillars. On showing it to his father, who 
was merely a man of letters, it struck him widi 
astonishment, and he exclaimed, *'Now this ex- 
emplifies what the author of the * Perspective^ as- 
serts in his preface, that by observing the rules laid 
down in this book, a man may do wtHiders, for tins 
is wonderfuL'' Richarson^s Theory of Panting 
was now put into Us hands, where he saw the en- 
thusiastic raptures with which a great painter is 
described; and he thought Raffaelle the most ex* 
tiaoidinary man the world ever produced. The 
ambition of young Reynolds was thus fired, and he 
determined on adopting painting as a professioD. 
At the age of eighteen, he was placed under Hudson, 
who was then considered the greatest painter in 
England ; and the qualification which enabled him 
Co hold his pre-eminence, was the alnlit{r of pro- 
ducing flattering likenesses. But after haying 
painted the head, Hudson's genius failed him ; and 
he was obliged to apply to one Vanhaaken, and after- 
wards to a painter of the name of Roth, to put it on 
his shoulders, and to furnish the drapery, of bodi 
which he was himself utterly incapable. 

Reynolds continued only two years with Hudson, 
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and then returned into Devonshire^ where he re<- 
mained three years, making little effort, and as little 
improvement ; yet he produced a great many por- 
traits during this period, particularly one of a hoy 
reading hy a reflected light, which fifty years after* 
wards sold for thirty-five guineas. He afterwards 
went to Rome, where he remained three years. 
Here he discovered a taste for caricature, and 
painted several pictures of that kind, particularly 
one which was a sort of parody on Rafiaelle*s 
Sciiocd of Athens, comprising ahout thirty figures, 
and lepresenting most of the English gentlemen 
then in Rome. 

On his return to England, the earliest specimen 
he gave of his improvement in the art, was the 
head of Guiseppe Marchi, a hoy he had brought 
with him from Rome, in a Turkish turban, richly 
painted, something in the style of Rembrandt. It 
so much attracted the attention of his old master, 
Hudson, that he called everyday to see it in its pro- 
gress ; and perceiving at last no trace of his own 
manner, he exclaimed, ** Reynolds, you don't paint 
so well as when you left England." Reynolds soon 
attained tHe summit of his reputation as an artist, 
and maintained his dignified station to the close of 
life. He received the honour of knighthood from 
his late majesty, and was for many years President 
of the Royal Academy. 

Sir Joshua was not only an artist, but a great 
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patron of artists. When Gainsborough asked him 
but sixty guineas for his celebrated picture of *' The 
Girl and Pigs," being conscious that it was worth 
more, he liberally paid him a hundred guineas for 
it. And when Zofiani, the painter, came to Eng- 
land, Sir Joshua became his patron, gave him the 
price he asked f<Hr his first picture, and afterwards 
added twenty guineas more to the purchase- 
monev. 

Michael Angelo was Sir Joshua's favourite master; 
and in the last discourse which he delivered in the 
Royal Academy, after expatiating on the exaked 
genius of Angelo, he thus concluded : " I feel a 
self-congratulation in knowing myself capable of 
such sensations as he intended to excite. I reflects 
not without vanity, that these discourses bear tes* 
timony of my admiration of that truly divine man ; 
and .1 should desire that the last words which I 
should pronounce in the Academy, and from this 
place, might be the name of Michaex< Angelo.*' 

COMPARISON BETWEEN BAFFAELLE AND TITIAN. 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

<< Raffablle and Titian," says Sir Josbna 
Reynolds, " seem to have looked at nature for dijP- 
ferent purposes ; they both had the power of extend- 
ing their view to the whole, but one looked for 
the general effect produced by form, the other 
as produced by colour. We cannot re&se to 
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Titian tbe merit of attending to the general 
fonn of his object, as well as colour ; but his defi- 
ciency lay, a deficiency at least when he is com" 
pared with Raffaelle, in not possessing the power, 
like him, of correcting the form of his model, by 
any general idea of beauty in his own mind." 

The Venus and Adonis, and tbe Ganymede, by 
Titian, and the celebrated Caspar Poussin, of the Co- 
lonna Gallery, were sold to Mr. Angerstein for 6000 
guineas ! and considering the high importance of 
the pictures themselves, being all capital and cete* 
brated performances of these masters, they may be re- 
garded as baring been soldmuchundertheirreal value. 
They now form part of the pictures lately purchased 
by the Earl of Liverpool for the National Gallery 
a purchase which will hand down the name of his 
lordship to posterity, as baring occurred during his 
administration, and added a bright ray to the glory 
of his present majesty's reign. 

Herodias by Titian, valued at 1000 guineas, be- 
longed to Lord Northwick, afterwards in the pos- 
session of Lord Radstock. 

A Magdaleo, by Guido, valued at 800 guineas, 
and sold to Lord Radstock. 

PERILOUS ADVENTURE OF A MARINE FAINTER. 

John Griffiere, a Dutch painter, who came to 
England soon after the fire of London, was placed 
apprentice to a carpenter ; but that business not 
suiting his inclination, and ^scovering a taste for 
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drawing, his father bound him to a tile painter, k 
this coarse school he improved so much, that he 
was aftervrards placed with a painter of flowers. It 
wasy however, in landscapes that he most excelled. 
Mixed scenes of rivers and rich country were his 
favourite subjects; and when in England, he 
bought a yachty embarked with his family and his 
pencils, and passed his whole time on the Thames, 
between Windsor and Gravesend, during which 
time he painted some very fine views. He after^ 
wards went to Rotterdam in his yacht, and remained 
some years in Holland* On his return to England 
he struck upon a sand bank, where he remained 
eight days ; an adventure which cured his passion 
for living on the water. 

JACK LAOUERRE THE CARICATURIST. 

Qravelot, the engraver, who assisted Hogarth 
in some of his plates, was numbered among the 
whimsical few who converted their art to the pur- 
pose of ridicule. Many political publications, 
during George the Second's reign, had frontispieces 
designed by Boitardj Ldotardy Gravelot, BriMams 
Fanderguchty Vandrebank, Worsdahy and others. 
The last of whom, in comic feeling,' was certainly 
not the least name of this period, for he was one of 
the many founders of the school of caricature, 
namely, Jcuik Laguerre, the son of the painter of 
that name, who assisted Verrio in painting the walls 
and the ceilings of our royal palaces. 
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A DEAF AND DUMB A&TIST. 

Hernandez el Mudo, a singular artist^ who 
was deaf and dumb from his infancy, having 
displayed sufficient tokens of an earnest desire 
to learn the art of painting, was placed as a 
disciple with Titian, and arrived at a high degree 
of perfection in colouring and design. He suc- 
cessfully imitated the manner of his master, and 
gained considerable repi^tation, so that for 
several years he was employed by Philip II. 
King of Spain, to work in the Escorial ; and his 
performances in that palace procured him a 
noble recompense and distinguished honour. 
His principal work is the representation of the 
Four Evangelists, which he painted in fresco. 

the curia POMPEII AT ROME. 

This structure was erected by Pompey near 
to his theatre, in order that the Senate might 
be enabled to assemble for the dispatch of public 
business on the days of the games, and also give 
their presence and authority to the shows. It 
was in this edifice that Julius Csesar was assas- 
sinated in the Ides of March, at the base of the 
statue of Pompey, its founder. Suetonius affirms 
that it was always closed after this event, or, as 
Appianus asserts in his History of the Civil 
Wars of Rome, was burned by* the people. 

V^L. III. M 
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RARITY OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF GOOD 
PICTURES IN GERMANY. 

Aft^r traversii^ a^ride expltote of €OHiit]ry> 
which certainly well repays the traveUec by ite 
interesting aad beaiitif«l SGeneryv Mr. Buchanan 
arrived at a place where one &f those doUectkms 
was to be seen ; where, like many t^er of the 
German collections,. he f^wand the walls of a 
chateau coveted with uteres of canvass iLnd old 
pannels; but, unfortunately, most of these pic- 
tures ill suiting the characters of the mastera to 
whom they were ascribed. In Germany the 
traveller finds the Galleries of Dresden, of 
Munich, of Vienna, and of Hesse-^Gassel, well 
worthy of his attention, especially the two first 
of these, which will amply satisfy the expecta- 
tions which he ttiay haVe formed of th^se galle- 
ries of art: but he must not expect to^filid 
collectiofis of the works of the great masters in 
the possession of individuals ; such ate o^!y ix> 
be found in Italy and in Great Britain. France, 
at the present day, possesses but few of them ; 
and in the Low Countries they are rarely to be 
met with : while 'it must be remembeted, that 
such works do not multiply and increase upon 
us. They are already scarce; and are every 
year rapidly becoming scarcer. 
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Wilson's pibst landscape. 

RiCHAitD Wilson, who has been called the 
'fiagiish Ciaude, and who by his genius difiiised 
a splendor not only over hisi own country, but 
even over Italy itself, whose scenes have been 
the ireqnent subject of his pmcil, began his 
career as a portrait-painter, but with a medio- 
. crity thai gave no promise of future excellence. 
A small landscape, however, of .this artist, exe- 
cated with a conndesaUe portion of freedom 
and spirit, oasusdlymeeting the eye of Zucca- 
relli, so pleased the Italian, that he advised him 
to SoXkm that mode of painting, as most t^ooge- 
nial to his powers, and therefore most likely to 
obtain for him &m& as weU as. profit. 

/This flattering. encomium, from an artist of 
ZttocareUt's knowledge and estaibttshed reputa- 
tion, determined Wilson at once to turn from 
portraittto landscape, which. he pursned with 
vigor and sucoess. Sighing for classic ground, 
he. visited 'Italy, where, uniting assiduity to 
enthusiasm,- he much improved himself; labour- 
ing for some time without observation, and con- 
sequently unattended byemolument. Conscious 
of his abilities, and too proud to solicit patro- 
nage, he lived on a trifle ; but on that trifle with 
a philosophic happiness. Thus, scorning to 
solicit a commission for his pencil, he resigned 
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it entirely to its merits. It happened that 
Vernet, then in the zenith of his reputation, 
visited Wilson's painting-room; and, smitten 
.with the merits of one of his landscapes, begged 
to have it in exchange for one of his own. 
Wilson readily agreed to the flattering proposal, 
and delivered his performance, which the .French 
artist generously exhibited to his visitors, and, 
what is more remarkable, recommended a rival 
to their favour. 

Mr. Fuseli, speaking of Wilson, in his 
lectures, says, ^^He is now numbered with 
the classics of the art, though little ^more 
than the fifth of a century has elapsed since 
death relieved him from the apathy of cog- 
noscenti, the envy of rivals, and the neglect of a 
tasteless public; for Wilson, whose works will 
soon command prices as proud as those of 
Claude, Poussin, or Elzheimer, resembled the 
last most in his fate, lived and died nearer to 
indigence than ease ; and as an asylum from the 
severest wants incident to age and decay of 
powers, was reduced to solicit the librarian's 
place in the Academy of which he was one of 
the brightest ornaments." 

west's opiniok or the importers of pic- 
tures BT THE GREAT MASTERS* 

The late President West used to remark. 
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that next to the merit of having painted a pic. 
tnre which should do honour to the art and be- 
come an ornament to the state wherein it was 
prodttcedy was the credit of having brought 
from foreign countries works of the great mas- 
ters. The importation of such works tend to 
enrich the nation which receives them: it holds 
out a bright example for imitation, and rouses 
and calls into action the native talents of those 
who feel the sacred flame of emulation. 

A SLAVA TURNED PAIKTER. 

JuAK DE Pare J A was born in Mexico in 
1610, and rendered himself remarkable by dis- 
covering a genius for painting, and arriving <at a 
degree of excellence in it from the lowest station 
in life. He was a Mestizo, which is a name 
giren to those who are bom in the West Indies, 
of a Spanish father by an Indian mother. Hap- 
pening to become the slave of Diego Velasquez, 
that great artist employed him in grinding his 
colours; and the opportunities which he thus 
enjoyed unfolded his talents. He spent whole 
nights in drawing, denying himself the necessary 
r-efreshment of rest and sleep, in endeavouring 
to imitate his master. Notwithstanding this 
assiduity, he was under perpetual apprehension 
of being discovered by Vela^uez, whose pride 
be knew would make him account it a disgrace 
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to see a performer in his own way in so mean 
and servile a condition. However, Pareja pro- 
ceeded in his private studies, till he had made a 
considerable proficiency. It was the custom of 
Philip IV., who often resorted to the apartments 
of Velasquez, to order those pictures which were 
placedwith the painted side to the wall, to be turned 
to his view, on observing which, Pareja fixed one of 
his own painting in that position, which the king's 
curiosity caused to be turned, and in that instant 
the slave fell on his knees, and supplicated his 
majesty to obtain his pardon from his master, 
for having presumed to practise painting without 
his approbation. Philip, agreeably surprised at 
the address, and being pleased with thework,bade 
Pareja rest contented, and told Velasquez, that 
the man who shewed such a genius, and pos- 
sessed such talents, ought no longer to be a 
slave. Pareja was, of coutse, emancipated, yet, 
such was his gratitude, that he would never quit 
his master, and after the death of Velasquez he 
continued to serve his daughter with the same 
fidelity. He excelled in painting portraits, 
which he executed so much in the taste, style, 
colouring, and penciling of his master, that they 
could not easily be distinguished from the works 
of Velasquez. He died at Madrid in 1670. 
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- THE DBtESDEN OALLEKY. 

Augustus III. king of Poland, elector of 
Saxony, paid 17,000 ducats for the Rafiaelle 
now in tbe Dresd^en gallery^ called the Ma- 
donna del Siste, a sum equal to £8,500. He 
paid 1,200,000 thakrs for the collection of pic- 
tures which helonged to the Dukes of Modena, 
a sum equal to £200,000 sterling of our money. 
In that coUection w«re five pictures by Corr^gio, 
which are now in the Dresden gallery. 

CELEBRATED COLLECTIONS OF ANTIQUE GEMS. 

The Cardinal Boj^ia possesses at Velletri a 
fine collection of antique engraved stones, cele- 
brated particularly for the set of Scarabeei and 
of Egyptian i^ones. The dactyUathega Famese 
now belongs to the King of Naples. That of 
the Strozzi contains some of the finest examples 
of the art, such as the H&rculs^ of Ckeius, the 
Medmaoi Solon, the Medtisa of Sosthenes, 
the E^culapius of Aulus, the GermarUcus of 
EriTYircHAifus, the^ Musei of Allion, the 
Satjft of ScYLAJC, &G. Gori has described the 
greater part of these in his Museum Florentinum^ 
because t)fi^ Strozzi family was originally of Flo- 
rence, and resided in that city \ but their dacty^ 
liothm^ was kept i^ Rome, whence it could not 
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be removed under the penalty of its forfeiture^ 
The dactyliotkeca Ludovisia is one of the most 
celebrated in Rome, and belongs to Ludovisi 
Buon Compagni, Prince of Piombino. Besides 
the Demosthenes* of Dioscou rides, it pos- 
sesses several of the finest antiques and speci- 
mens of the sixteenth century. The collection 
of the Vatican was formed more by chance and 
at random than by a connected design, and 
contains specimens of great size and high value. 

THE CASTLE OF HEIDELBERG. 

Heidelberg is one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque situations in Germany. Its superb 
chateau was built after the designs of Rafiaelle 
and Giulio Romano, and although the castella- 
ted part is now in ruins, yet the interior fa9ade 
of the building presents one of the most inte- 
resting examples of that delicate and chaste 
style of architecture which was introduced into 
Italy about the period of these great men. It 
might be easily restored to its original beauty ; all 
those fine ornaments in alto* relievo, which are 
out of the reach of wanton destruction, being 
still in good taste, and the interior facade en- 
tire. It was originally the seat of Ae Elector 
Palatine, and several fine pictures by Raffaelle 
were here, a copy of one of which still remains. 
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The policy of Louis XIV. who was jealous of 
the power of the palatinate, caused the destruc* 
tion of this magnificent palace. The castellated 
part was blown up by his orders, and the great 
tower was precipitated, like a mass of huge rock, 
into the deep ravine which surrounds it, where 
it now lies, — ^a monument of the deplorable ef- 
fects of ambition and war. 

THE MASTER-PIECE OF PARMEGIANO. 

In the church of the Dominicans, at Cremona, 
is a dead Christ, attended by the Virgin over- 
whelmed with sorrow, painted by Parmegiano, 
which is an incomparable work. The principal 
figure is finely designed, and the character of the 
head of the Virgin, as well as the expression, is ex^ 
ceedingly beautiful. In the Houghton coUecticHi, 
now in Russia, was another very capital pictuiTe 
by Parmegiano, representing Christ laid in a se- 
pulchre ; but his greatest work is an altar-piece 
at St. Marguerite, at Bologna, which composi- 
tion was studied by the Carracci, and preferred 
by Guido to the Cecilia of Raffaelle. The best 
of his performances was Moses breaking the 
tables of the law, at Parma, of which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, '^ we are at a loss which 
tQ admire most, the correctness of the drawing, 
or the grandeur of the conception." 
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DBCLEKSION OF ARCHITECTURAL TASTE. 

The declension of style from the days of 
Roman splendor may be witnessed in the mo- 
dem Italian chureheS) particularly in the 
churches of St. John the Laterao^ and St. Paul 
without the walls ; and most of their buildiiigs 
were executed from the luins of the antique tem- 
ples which they barbarously despoiled for this 
purpose, and when they had no longer skill to 
place the connecting architrave^ they substituted 
ugly and uncharacteristiG arches^ as may be seen 
in the fine plates of it by Piranesi. 

ROUBILIAC'S HONESTY AND ITS REWARD. 

It is a pleasing circumstance to relate, that 
Roubiliac's own goodness of heart first brought 
his excellent talents into notice; and that his 
great success in life seems to have depended in 
some degree on his honest and libersd conduct 
soon after he came to En^and. At that time he 
was merely working as a journeyman ; and, hav- 
ing spent an evening at Vauxhall, on his return he 
picked up a pocket-book, which contained a con- 
siderableqUantity of bank-notes. He immediately 
advertised it, and a claimant soon appeared; who 
was so pleased with the integrity of the youth, ai|d 
so struck with his genius, of which he shewed 
several specimens, that he not only gave him a 
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handsome remuneration, but, being a man of rank 
smd fortune, became his patron. After Roubiliac 
had been at Rome, he expressed himself in rap- 
tures at what he had seen of the exquisite beant]f' 
of the works of antiquity, and the captivating 
and luxuriant splendour of Bernini. '*It is na- 
tural to suppose,'' said he one day to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, '^ that I was infinitely impati^t, till I 
had taken a survey of my own performances at 
Westminster Abbey, after having se^i such a 
variety of excellence ; and my own work looked 
to me meagre and starved^ as if made of nothing 
but tobacco-pipes." 

HAYMAN AND WILSON. 

Old Mr. Taylor, who copied the portrait 
after Mengs under Wilson's own eye, says it was 
the custom, according to the sociable manner of 
the day, for himself, Wilson, Ha3rman, Dr. 
Chauncey, and other artists and gentlemen at* 
tached to literature and arts, to hold a meeting 
or club at the Turk's Head in Gerrard Street, at 
which half a pint of wine was the allowance, and 
it was never observed that Wilson (however irre- 
gular on other occasions,) was to be tempted to 
exceed this quantity. It was here that Hayman 
one evening, rallying Wilson, by assigning to him 
the palm of dissolutenefls, was retorted upon by 
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Dr. Chauncey, to whom he had appealed, by the 
reply, "It must be confessed, Hayman, that 
what you say of Wilson would be true if we put 
yourself out of the question." 

ADVANTAGES OF SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 

Whether a school of painting is more likely 
to create imitators than to assist extraordinary 
talents; whether the facilities which it affords 
are of material advantage to the artist ; whether 
peal genius will not, more probably, lead to ex- 
cellence by following its own course ; and whe* 
ther it will not surmount all difficulties, and 
show itself still more transcendent, because it has 
had to contend with them, — are questions we do 
not attempt to solve. 

CHANCE SKETCHING. 

Alexander Cozens, by birth a Russian, 
was a landscape painter, but chiefly practised as 
a drawing-master, in London. He taught in a 
way that was new and peculiar, but which ap- 
pears to have been adopted from a hint of 
Leonardo da Vinci. The process by Cozens, 
was to dash oyt upon several pieces of paper, a 
number of accidental large blots and loose floa- 
rishes, from which he selected forms, and some- 
times produced very grand ideas, but they were 
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in general indefinite in their execution, and un- 
pleasing in their colour, similar in effect to the 
appearance of nature, when viewed through a 
dark-coloured lens. 

THE PRAPSRIES OF THE OAEEK AND BOMAN 
ARTISTS COMPARED. 

The Romans, though inferior to the Greeks 
in taste and style of draperies, have nevertheless 
carried the art of drapery, or of clothing their 
figures, to great perfection ; and rarely, if ever, 
represented the naked figure, '* Greeca res est," 
says Pliny (lib. zxxiv. cap. 5.), *^ nihil velare. 
AtcontraRomana ac militaris, Thoracas addere." 
Among their finest draped figures are the Jupi- 
ter of the Palazzo Verospi ; the Posidippus and 
the Menander, formerly in the Musee desArts 
. at Paris ; the Famesian Flora and the Ariadne. 
The ancient Greek paintings on their fictile 
vases, as witnessed in the splendid collections 
. of Mr. T. Hope and the British Museum, also 
afford fine examples of drapery. 

So completely was the naked statue reckoned 
of Greek workmanship, that the Romans called 
. all unclothed statues by the general name of 
. atatua Achilkey on account of the number of 
statues of AchUles which they had of that Gre- 
cian heroy armed only with his pelias or Greek 
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jareliii* It h of the Greeks and tbeir kvmf^ 
htdgt of nature and. art in his vemesi 

":BM«kieiit aKi spiruitMi mtltus era, 
Credo equidem, vivos ducent dft miniioi«.f!Hkit8." 

Ms» vi. 

YI09OII1AL T£R8ATItiITY. ' 

Christopher le 'Blond was bom at 
Frankfort in 167Q; Uttle»- howoYer^ is knawn of 
him till'be went to Rome in 1716, ki the suite of 
Count JMartineSy'the French ambassador* .But 
his xeputatio<nra«'a good planter of porttsulB in 
miniature wa&) then so wdl. established, that» at 
the solicitation of Overbdse, be went to Am- 
sterdam^ where he wi«b esoftloyed to ifKunt por- 
traits for hraoeletSy zings, and sntifMoQxes; 
whichf though 'done in water^K^oloars, ryet the 
execution was so liYelyifmd.natural^i^'aaif diey 
had been. painted in.oU, Qn fiodSng ^.faos sight 
impaired by the minUtaiiess of his woH£9;h& dis- 
continued water-colour paiatii^, and «tt^«ipfeed 
large portraits, in which he met with: success. 
After residing some years in.the Low Countries, he 
came to England, and set up a new manufactory 
of painting, or of islpressmg colours on paper 
with copper.plates, which, though at int 
seemed to promise extraordinary advanti^^, 
proved ruinous to the proprietor add his associ- 
ates. This scheme was to copy the most capital 
pictures of the greatest masters, in such a man- 
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ner as to give the prints tbe appearance of 
paintings in oil; and Le Blond imitated hi6 
models with so mueh skill and resemblance, 
oortectness of ontlinei similarity of colour, and 
expression, that, at first, they astonished every 
beholder, who viewed them at a proper distance. 
The prints which Le Blond executed were dis- 
posed of by a lottery in 1730. He 4ho pub- 
lished a book in English and French, descrip- 
tive of the process. Le Blond was not the 
origti!i%il inventor of thk manner of managing 
M[H)loiirs, but took it from Lastman and others, 
who had b^ore undertaken it. Aft$r this be 
set on &}6t another scheme^ that <^ imitating 
tiie cartoons of Raffaelle in tapestry ; but this 
also ftdied, and he went to Paris, where he died 
in 1741. 

KAMXKG OF PICTURES. 

A v)sitY fine picture by Augustino Caracci, 
the baptism of oinr Saviour in Jordan, was some 
years ago imported into this country by the late 
ArtharChampernown, Esq. and sold by him as a 
fine work of that master. Domenichtno hap- 
pened to be the fashion of the day, for the St. 
John of Domenichino had been recently im- 
ported and sold to Mr. Hart Davis, at a large 
price; and, from a strong similarity which 
existed in the picture by Agostino to the com- 
positions of Domenichino, it was afterwards re- 
1 
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sold as a work of the latter, although always 
known at Rome to have been a celebrated pic- 
ture by Agostino : thus robbing the true 
master of his just honours without any good 
cause, and but to humour the caprice of the 
day. 

EARLIEST SCEKES FOR THEATRES IN 

ENGLAND. 

It has been asserted by some writers, that no 
scenes had been painted for the stage of any 
public theatre, until after the restoration, when 
Sir William Davenant and Killigrew went to 
Paris, expressly to procure scene-painters, ma- 
chinists, &c. to prepare those splendid specta- 
cles for his theatre in Blackfriars, which for a 
time drew the public attention from Drury Lane 
theatre, and superseded the regular drama. 

But this assertion is disproved by the announce- 
ment of The Temple of Lave, in 1634, performed 
at the theatre in Blackfriars, which says, " this 
masque, for the invention, variety of scenes, 
apparitions, and richness of habits, was gene, 
rally approved to be one of the most magnificent 
that had been done in England/' 

* 

WOOD ENGRAVING. 

The first engraving on wood of which there 
is any record in Europe, is that of '^ the actions 
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of Alexander/' by the two Cunios, executed ia 
theyearg 1285 or 1286. The engravings are 
eight in number, and in size about nine inches 
by six. In the frontispiece^ decorated with fan* 
ciAil ornameatSy there .is an inscription which 
states the engravings to have been by '' Ales- 
sandro Alberico Cunio Cavaliere, and Isabella 
Cunioy twin brother and sister ; first reduced, 
imagined, and attempted to be executed in re- 
lief, with a small knife, on blocks of wood, 
made even and polished by this learned and 
dear sister; continued and finished by us toge- 
ther, at Ravenna, from the eight pictures of our 
invention, painted six times more than here repre- 
sented; engraved, explained by verses, and thus 
marked upon the paper, to perpetuate the num- 
ber of them, and to enable us to present them 
to our relations and friends, in testimony of 
gratitude, friendship, and affection. All this 
was done and finished by us only sixteen years 
of age/' This account, which was given by 
Papillon, who saw the engravings, has been 
much disputed; but Mr. Ottley, in his late 
valuable work, deems it authentic. 

JAN STEEN. 

This extraordinary artist was the son of a 
wealthy brewer at Leyden, and born there in 
1636. On evincing a genius for painting he 

VOL. Ill, N 
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.was placed under Nicholas Knuffer, but after" 
wards became a scholar of John Van Gojen, 
whose daughter he ultimately married. About 
this time his father^ thinking that painting would 
not support a family, established his son in a 
brewery at Delft, which only failed by his intenir 
perance. After this he opened a tavern, which 
confirmed his habit of dissipation, and accele- 
rated his ruin. He drank more than his custo- 
mers, and the wonder is, how he could continue 
the exercise of his pencil. But now he was 
constrained to live solely by his genius, which 
enabled him to produce pictures of singular 
merit in their way, though the subjects were of 
the lowest description. Few painters have ani- 
mated their pictures more than Jan Steen, or 
equalled him in strength of expression. His 
drawing might sometimes be censurable, but his 
design was generally correct, his figures well 

ft 

disposed, and his characters strongly marked, his 
touch is light, easy, and free, and his colouring 
appears always lively ^i^d natural. A capital 
picture of his painting is a mountebank, attended 
by a number of spectators, in which the counte- 
nances are wonderfully striking, full of humour 
and variety. Another of his remarkable pieces 
represented a wedding, and consisted of the old 
parents, the bride, the bridegroom, and a notary. 
Every person in the composition was exceedingly 
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natural, with surprising expression in tbe old as 
well as the young. The notary is described as 
engaged in attending to the words which he was 
to writedown; the bridegroom appears in vio- 
lent agitation, as if dissatisfied with the match; 
and the bride seems to be in tears. . The subject 
of another picture was the funeral of a quaker, 
in whicheach face was distinguished by so strong, 
so droll, and so humorous, a cast of features, as 
to excite mirth in the beholder. His works did 
not bear an extraordinary price during his life, 
as he painted only when he was necessitous, and 
«old his jpictures to answer his immediate de- 
mands. But after his death they rose amazingly 
in value, and are now rarely to be purchased. 
He died in 1689. 

* xCHA&ACTEa OF DA VINCI. 

This great man, to whom the art of painting 
owed its first and its greatest advance towards 
perfection, having had no predecessor who could 
point out to him that sublimity of style, that 
greatness of character, which he bestowed on 
it, may be regarded as one of those bright stars 
which arose out of the fifteenth century. He 
was a painter, a poet, and an architect, most 
eminently skilled in the science of fortification, 
and he excelled in all active and manly exer- 
cise. 
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THE DACTYLIOTH£CA OF ST. FETERSBURGH. 

The imperial cabinet at St. Peteniburgh boasts 
of R «plendid dactyliotheca, the principal gems 
of which were formed by the acquisition of the 
collection of Natter, who died at St Petersbuigh; 
by that of the celebrated Orleans collection, hy 
the Strozzi, and by purchasecr from private coU 
lections. A catalogue of them has been pub- 
lished by M. Koehlen. Among the most 
valuable and rare of this splendid collection are 
some vases of sardonyx. The daetyHotkeca 
Poniaiowsky at St. Petersburgh is also rich in 
sculptured gems of the highest vdue. 

ARTISTS versus PRINT-SELLERS. 

Old John Boydel], when he kept an engra- 
ver's shop, lived at the sign of the Ifhicom, at 
the south-east comer of Queen Street, nearly 
opposite his late residence, now Messrs. Hurst 
and Robinson's. 

Boydell was an engraver, but a very so-so 
artist. Theie is a pair of small prints, by him, 
engraved in the line manner, from pictures by the 
younger Teniers, and also a print engraved by 
him of a view of Wandsworth. 

He was a lucky wight to take to print-selling, 
and to quit the profession of art ; and it was no 
less fortunate for artists and the arts that he 
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was so indifferent a performer ; for it was owing 
to his commercial enterprise that English prints 
became an important branch of export trade, 
which raised the consequence of our native 
school of calcography. So, it is pretty clear, 
that a miserable stick of an artist may have 
quantum suffidt of talent to make a mighty 
^gure on 'Change: or, in other words, that 
he that had not genius enough to make a 
sixth rate engraver, had wit enough to fill the 
civic chair ! 

CLAUDE GELE£R LORRAIKE. 

England has long possessed many of this 
artist's most perfect works ; and since the acqui- 
sition of his celebrated pictures, formerly in the 
Altieri palace at Rome, and in the collection of 
the Duke de Bouillon at Paris, it may be confi* 
dently asserted, that we possess more of his 
capital works than the rest of Europe.. 

Claude, with a Just regard to his fame, deter- 
mined on a plan which should make his drawings 
so many authentic warrants of his genuine pic« 
tures. Upon the back of his several designs he 
notes their true history, as to the persons and 
places they were painted for. He is said to 
have composed no less than six of these books : 
" Libri di William the first Duke of Devonshire, 
who died in 1707." Two volumes, containing 
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two hundred ftic-similes, engraved by Earloni, 
were published in 1777. 

MONOPOLY OF PATRONAGE. 

Three painters at Naples, Corenzio, Carac- 
ciolo, and Spagnolefto, sought to establish a 
monopoly of patronage, to the exclusion of every 
other person, whatever talents he might possess. 
The Cavalier d'Arpino was engaged to paint the 
cupola of the chapel of St. Gennano : but, as 
this gave great displeasure to the triumvirate, 
they united with one Belisario^ a man of equally 
audacious spirit with themselves, and forced the 
knight, by their ill-treatment, to quit the city 
before he had well entered upon his employment. 
Upon his departure Guido was appointed to the 
charge, but he, also was soon driven away ; the 
mode they adopted was, to lay hands upon his 
servant, and, after beating him violently, to bid 
him go and relate to his master what had hap- 
pened, adding, that he should say it was done 
by two men in disguise, who intended his death 
unless he took warning by what had happened 
to his servant. Guido lost no time in availing 
himself of the hint, and instantly fled. His 
scholar, Gessi, succeeded him, and, by way of 
strengthening himself against the attack, took 
care to be accompanied in his preparations for 
the work by two able-bodied assistants. The 
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adverse party still pursued their plan, and find- 
ing means to decoy these men on-board a vessel 
lying in the roads, gave orders to sfet sail and 
carry them out to sea. Their sudden disap- 
pearance was sufficient to awaken the fears of 
Gessi, and he, consulted his safety by retiring 
as speedily as possible from the place. This 
time they succeeded to the utmost of their 
wishes, and the decoration of the chapel was en- 
trusted to their own hands ; scarcely, however, 
had they commenced, when the deputies who 
had the management of the concern, , changed 
their mind, and punished their treachery with 
the disappointment it deserved. Their work 
was efiaced, and Domenichino solicited to per- 
form the task; and by his vigorous pencil it 
was at length executed. The remuneration 
made for this splendid work, which is still one 
of the chief boasts of Naples, was extremely 
large ; and this circumstance may in some de* 
gree account for the extraordinary pains taken 
to obtain the commission. He received a hun. 
dred ducats for every whole figure, fifty for 
every half length, and twenty for every head 
introduced into the painting. Even Domeni- 
chino, however, was not permitted by these 
restless men to continue his labours without 
great interruption, and his death, which took 
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place before it was entirely finished, has been 
by some ascribed to poison. 

ANECDOTE 07 MR. BUCHANAN, AND A VftJEND, 
IN GOING TO SEE RUBEn's PICTURE OF THE 
CHAPEAU DE PAltLE, 

Being exceedingly anitious to get to Antwearp, 
to see the picture of the Chapeau de Paille, and 
three other fine pictures, by Rubens, which were 
then soon to be sold, they left Brussels after 
dinner, intending to remain at Antwerp, during 
the fiight, but On considering the risk they ran 
of losing the opportunity of seeing* Holler's 
pictures a day previous to the sale, in oirder to 
enable Mr. Buchanan to form a judgment On 
their merits, he determined on passing through 
Antwerp without stopping. They arrived at 
that city in time to gain admittance, although 
the gates had been shut, and were re.opened to 
them per favour; but at the post^house« they 
were informed, that no one could get out without 
an order from the governor of the place ; being 
determined, however, to make the attempt, and 
having agreed to pay for the hire of fresh 
horses, whether they should or should not suc*- 
ceed in passing the gates, they obtained them, 
and drove up to the post, when he handed out 
to the guard of the night his passport, and a 
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small piece of paper enclosing a Napoleon, 
saying, ratber ioudly, '^ Voil^y Monaiear, mon 
passeporty et I'ordre da gonverneur." The 
order was instantly recognized, and the massive 
gates mofed on their hinges. The followiDg 
morning they breakteted at Breda at an early 
hour, andy by the route of Gorcnm and Utrecht, 
they arrived at Amsterdam the same evening. 

ARCHITECTURE OF DRESDEN. 

Dresden contains about eighteen churches, 
the most remarkable of which are, the church of 
the Holy Cross, the church of the Catholics, the 
church of the Court, the church of Notre Dame, 
The charch of the Holy Cross is an enormous 
circular mass of stone, and the painting at the 
great altar was executed by Schoenan. The 
church of the Catholics, built by Augustus III. 
between 1737 and 1756, is one of the finest in 
Grermany, and the handsomest building in 
Dresden. It stands delightfully on elevated 
ground, nearly frontiDg the bridge over the Elbe. 
Its organ is the chef d'csuvre of the celebrated 
Silbermann. It is decorated by several admi- 
rable paintings by Mengs, a native of Dresden 
among which is the A8cension,which is reckoned, 
his masterpiece, and adorns the principal altar. 
The tower is three hundred and three feet high, 
and the total expense of building it and the 
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church was nine hundred and six thousand nine 
hundred and fifty^fire rix dollars.. The church 
of Notre Dame, or St. Mary's (Francis Kirche), 
was built, in 1734, by Au^pistus IT. on the plan 
of St. Peter'« at Rome. It cost three hundred 
thousand rix dollars. From the lantern of the 
cupola the riew is universally admired. 

« 

VEILS OF THE TEBfPLES OF THE AITCIEHTS. 

Ik the temples of the ancients, they often sus- 
pended a curtain before the statue of the divinity 
during the times when they were not sacrificing. 
In the . temple of Jupiter at Olympia there 
was a curtain of extreme value, beautifully 
woven of wool, after the manner of the Assy- 
rians, and dyed with the Tyrian purple ; which 
was presented to the temple by Antiocfaus. 
There was also a similar curtain or veil in the 
celebrated temple of Diana at Ephesus. When 
they would discover the sacred statue to the 
wondering eyes of the adoring crowds that as- 
sembled within the walls of the temple, the 
curtain was lowered as in the temple of Jupiter 
at Olympia, or raised as in that of Diana at 
Ephesus. The veil of the virgin goddess of the 
Athenians is much celebrated by Pausanias and 
other Greek writers, which is described under 
the article Peplum. Stuart, in his Antiquities 
of Athens (vol. ii. p. 7 and 8), thinks that the 
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ancient veil or curtain of the temple was for the 
purpose of covering the centre part of the hy- 
peethroSy which was unroofed. This sort of 
curtain differs from the velarium of the Romans, 
that was used in their theatres and amphithe- 
atres. 

A&LAUD's COPT OF CORREGGIo's LEDA. 

Aklaud the portrait-painter's first practice, 
was that of painting ornaments in miniature, for 
the jewellers, after which he applied to portrait, 
in which he became eminent. On settling at 
Paris, he obtained the patronage of the Duke of 
Orleans, who condescended to become his pupil, 
and gave him apartments at St. Cloud. While 
there, he copied a leda from the basso-relievo of 
Michael Angelo, or, as others think, from the 
famous picture on the same subject by Correggio* 
Be that as it may, all Paris was struck with the 
beauty of the performance, for which the Duke 
de la Force agreed to give 12000 livres, but 
happening to be a loser in the Mississippi scheme, 
he returned it to the artist, with 4000 livres for 
the use of it. This picture Arlaud brought to 
London in 1721, when he came hither with 
letters of recommendation from the Princess 
Palatine, to Caroline, Princess of Wales, whose 
portrait he painted. During his residence in 
England^ he was loaded with presents, and sold 
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a copy of his Leda for £600, bat refused to part 
with the original. 

BROUWERi KUBEKSy AND THE DUKE 
D^EEMBERG. 

Adrian Brouwer's (or Brauwer) parentage 
was mean^ and his mother sold to the peasants 
bonnets and handkerchiefs, which Adrian, while 
a child, painted with flowers and birds. These 
being noticed by Frank Hals, he was so pleased 
with the performance, that he proposed to take 
the boy as an apprentice, and firouwer gladly 
accepted the offer* His master, on discovering 
his superior genius, sepOFated him from his 
companions, that he might profit by his talents. 
He locked him up in a garret, and, though he 
made him work hard, nearly starved him. This 
craelty exciting the pity of Adrian Van Ostade, 
who was also a pupil of Hals, he advised 
Brouwer to make his escape. He followed this 
counsel, and took refuge in a church, but was 
soon recognized, and conveyed back to his 
master, who, for some time, behaved more 
kindly ; but his avarice and tyranny returning, 
compelled Brouwer to run away again, with 
more success than before. He got to Amster- 
dam, where he had the pleasure to find that his 
name was already known, and that his. works 
bore a good price. A picture ^ealer, with whom 
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he lodged, gave him one hundred ducatoons for 
a pamting representing gamesters, and Brouwer, 
who had never possessed so much money in his 
life^ spent the ii^hole in ten days. He then re>- 
tumed to his employer, and on heing asked 
what he had done with his money, he answered 
that he had got rid of it, that he might be more 
at leisure. This unfortunate propensity to 
alternate work and dissipation, marked the 
whole of his life, and involved him in many ex«- 
traordinary adventures. When he had finished 
any piece, he offered it for sale, and if it did not 
produce the expected price, he would bum it 
and begin another. Possessing a vein of low 
humour, and fond of novelty, he went to 
Antwerp, where he was taken up as a spy, and 
sent to the prison in which the Duke D'Aremberg 
was confined. That nobleman lived in friend- 
ship with Rubens, who often went to visit him 
in his confinement; and the Duke having ob- 
served the genius of Brouwer, without knowing 
who he was, desired Rubens to bring with him, 
at his next visit, a palette and pencils for a 
painter, who was in custody along with him. 
These materials were given to Brouwer, who 
took for his subject a group of soldiers, playing 
at cards in £f corner of the prison* When the 
picture was finished, and shewn to Rubens, he 
cried out that it was painted by Brouwer, whose 
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works he had often seen, and admired. The 
duke delighted with the discovery, set a proper 
Talae on the performance ; and, though Rubens 
offered six hundred guilders for it, the duke re- 
fused to part with it, but presented the painter 
with a much larger sum. Rubens lost no time 
in procuring the enlargement of Brouwer, and 
took him into his own house ; but the levity of 
his temper was such, that he considered his 
situation as a state of confinement. He there- 
fore quitted Rubens, and went to France, bat 
after leading a wandering life some time, he re- 
turned to Antwerp, where he was taken ill, and 
died in a hospital, in his thirty-second year« in 
1640. He was buried in an obscure manner; 
but when Rubens knew it, he had the body re- 
interred with funeral pomp, in the church of the 
Carmelites : and he intended also, to hare had 
erected a superb monument to his memory, had 
he lived to see it executed; though Sandrart 
says, there was a magnificent one over his grave, 
with an epitaph to perpetuate his honour. Such 
were the talents, and such the end, of Brouwer, 
who attained distinguished eminence in his 
style of ptiinting. His subjects were taken from 
low life, and copied after nature, such as droll 
conversations, feasts, taverns, druhken quarrels, 
boors playing at cards, or surgeons dressing 
wounds. His expression is so lively and cha- 
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racteristiCy the management of his colours so 
surprising, and the truth united with such ex- 
quisite finishing, correctness of drawing and 
transparence, that his pictures are inestimable ; 
several of his designs have been engraved, and 
some were etched by himself. 

WILLIAM HENBrT BUVBURY, THE GENTLEMAN 

CARICATUBIST, 

Was the youngest son of Sir William 
Bunbury, of Mildenhall, Suffolk, and was edu- 
cated at Westminster school, from n^hence he 
removed to Catherine Hall, Cambridge. He 
distinguished himself at an early period of life, 
by his attachment to the arts, particularly in 
caricature-painting, in which he became very 
popular, by bis Directions to Bad Horsemeu, and 
other published works of considerable humour. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said of one of these pictures, 
that it exceeded, in drawing, every thing of the 
kind he had ever seen. Mr. Bunbury died in 
May, 1811, aged about sixty-one, near Keswick, 
in Cumberland. 

ANCIENT CURTAINS. 

*Amono the ancients, when the prince gave auy 
dience, a curtain was drawn up from before the 
entrance to his apartment, as a signal for en.- 
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trance. The judges in criminal cases, which de- 
manded serious inTCStigationy were accustomed 
occasionally to have a curtain dropped during 
their discussions, to withdraw them from the 
eyes of the criminals and the people, while 
forming their decisions. This custom gave rise 
to the expression ad vela sistif to denote an ap- 
pearance before a bench of judges. On the 
contrary, in affairs of little importance, they 
kept the curtain raised, and they discussed the 
evidence and passed their judgpnents levato velo 
with a raised curtain, before the people. 

DACTTLIOHANCY* 

This art, derived from A»xT9Xof> and Mamxv 
the art of divination, was a species of divination 
by finger rings, made under the aspects of cer- 
tain constellations, accompanied by certain 
charms and magic characters. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus describes another sort of dactyliomancy, 
which consisted of suspending a ring by a 
thread over a round table, on which were va- 
rious characters and all the letters of the alpha- 
bet. The ring was put in motion, and the 
letters or signs over which it stopped, when 
joined together, formed the required answer. 
Superstitious people of the present day practise 
a species of dactyliomancy, by suspending a 
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ring by a bair or very thin thread, in the circuit 
of a glass, which they say will always strike the 
hour of the 4ay. 

boga&th's pirst proofs of oenius. 

Hogarth being one day distressed to raise 
so trifling a sum as twenty shillings, in order to 
be revenged on his landlady, who strove to 
compel him to payment, he drew her as ugly as 
possible, and, in that single portrait, gave marks 
of the dawn of superior genius. — It was Ho- 
garth's custom to sketch on the spot any re« 
markable face which particularly struck him, 
and of which he wished to preserve the remem- 
brance. A gentleman being once with the artist 
at the Bedford Coffee House, observed him to 
draw something with a pencil on his nail. £n- 
.quiring what had been his employment, he was 
shown the whimsical countenance of a person 
who was then sitting in company. 

THE STATUBS IN THE ROTAL EXCHANGE. 

John Bushxell was an admired sculptor in 
his day, but was more known for his capricious 
character, than by his works. He had agreed to 
complete the set of Kings at the Royal Ex- 
change ; but hearing that Gibber had made in- 
terest to carve some of them, Bushneli would 
not proceed, though he had begun six or seven. 

VOL. III. o 
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• He had previously finished statues of Charles 
the First and Second, and one x)f Sir Tliomaa 
Qresham, ' Some of his profession asserting*, 
that, though he was skilful La drapery, he could 
not execute a naked figure, he engaged in an 
Alexander the Great, which prored that his 
rivals were in the right, as to what he could not 
do. His next whim was to demonstrate the 
possibility of the Trojan Horse. He undertook 
to execute such a wooden receptacle, and had it 
made of timber, intendizig: to cover it with 
stucco. The head was capable of containing 
0ix men sitting round a table; the eyes served 
^or windows. Before it was half completed, a 
storm of wind overset and demolished it ; and 
though two vintners, who had contracted with 
iiim to use his horse as a drinking booth, offered 
to be at the expense of erecting it again, he was 
too much disappointed to recommence his work. 

PAUL SANDBT, THE FATHER OF THE ENGLISH 
• SCHOOL OF WATER-COLOUR PAIHTINO. 

Mr. Sandbt, son of the late Paul Sandby, 
K.A. who still resides in St. George's Row, in 
the house so long occupied by his father, the 
venerable founder of the English School of 
water colour painting, yet retains part of an ex- 
tensive collection of drawings, or sketches, by 
Wilson^ which he made for Paul Sandby, under 
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tirtumstances, that ate as htJnduradile to his 
feelings, as they are discreditable to the ftge. 
Wilson, who sketched with ^feat breadth, aAd 
masterly freedom, had many stadiQs of Uiis cha. 
racter, for which, iii vain, he Sought for pur« 
chasers. Sandby, oilling upon Wilson one 
morning, and finding him in a state approaching 
to despondency, without a commission fdr a 
picture, and thre^t^n^d by the visitations of 
poverty, begged to • know for what he could 
afford to dispose of such sketches. Always 
diffident in appreciatifig the value of his works, 
Wilson nlimed d. small sum. ** Then,'' said 
Sandby, "when you have no other employ, 
oblige me by making sketches at that price,'' 
delicately adding, ** I ban find sufficient use for 
them.^' In consequence, he became the pos* 
sedsor df many sketches and studies, which he 
kept by himi and these descending to his son, 
have become of considerable value. 

We believe Mr. Satidby has, of late, parted 
with some of these masterly scraps to a well 
known collector, who has procured them at a 
'rery liberal price. Who wotild not fejoice at 
such an instance of moral retribution, had it 
happened that the son had become wealthy by 
a mine thus obtained bythe generosity of the 
father? To those who may feel desirous of 
knowing who may be the present possessors of 
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this great, but ill requited pamter, we offer the 
following list* 



His R. H. the Duke of Glou- 
cester. 
Marquis of Abeicoiii* 
Marquis of Cambdexu 
ISxrl of £gremont. 
Earl Grosrenor. 
Earl of Pembroke. 
Earl of Dartmouth. 
Earl Cowper. 
Earl of Coventry. 
Viscount Palmerston. 
Lord Dundas, 
Lady Ford. 
Lady Douglas. 
Mrs. Pitcairn. 
Mrs. White. 
Sir G. Beaumont, Bart. 
Sir W. W. Wynne, BarU 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 



SirM. W.Ridley, Bart 
Hon. A. Phipps. 
W. Leader, Esq* 
W. Brag^e, Esq. 
T. Hawkins, Esq. 
T.Sheffield, Esq. 
W. Smith, Esq. 
T. Daniel], Esq. 
J. Todhunter, Esq. 
J. Knight, Esq. 
J. W. Steers, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Marbw. 
R. Colbum, Esq. 
T. Tomkinson, Esq. 
S. Squire, Esq. 
M. ZacharVyEsq. 
S. PepIoe,E8q. 
J. Farrington, Esq.. 



THE NIKE MUSES, AKD THEIR EMBLEMS. 

. There is a rilievo on a sarcophagus in the 
capitoline gallery at Rome, in which the nine 
muses are represented ; by help of. which, and 
Ausonius's description of them, (Jdyl. 20.) the 
author of Polymetus, attempted to distingui&b 
them from one another ; which has always been 
very difficult. The order of them seems to be 
quite arbitary, as appears by the different 
ranging of them by Herodotus, (who has an«> 
nexed their names to the nine books of his 
history,) and by Ausonius, as well as in all the 
riiievos now to be met with. In the rilievo 
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above mentioned^ tbey are placed and distin- 
g:ttished in tbe following manner. 
, Clio is first, and distingaisbed by tbe roll, or 
book in ber hand, or with the longer, boldet 
pipe, (Hor. 1. od. 12. v. 2.) Her office was to 
celebrate the actions of departed heroes, though 
Statins makes her descend to lower offices, from 
the old . notion, that every thing penned in 
hexameters, was an epic poem, (Stat. 1. Sylv. 
^ T. 10.) . Thalia was the muse of comedy and 
pastorals, (Virg. eel. 6 v. 2.) and is dbtinguished 
by her comic mask in her hand, and her pasto^ 
ral crook. Tehfsichore has nothing to dis- 
Ifnguidi her. Ausonius gives her the Citbara. 
On the medals of the Pomponian family, three 
muses have stringed instruments in their hands, 
but we do not know them from one another ; 
and are used to call Citbara, Barbiton, and 
Testttdo, by the name of lyres. These three 
muses are in the rilievo the third, (which 
the author calls Terpsichore,) and tbe fifth 
and seventh, which appear to be Erato 
and . Polyhymnia, though that cannot be de« 
termined, till the names and the shapes of 
the stringed instruments come to be better 
known. Euterpe presided over the music 
played on two pipes, (fi6ue,) at once, as in the. 
remarks before Terence's plays. By these pipes 
she is distingui$hed; thpugb spmetimes she held 
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the fiitula, or calami, and is ao described by 
Ausonius, Hor. 1. od. 1. v. 33, Erato who 
presided o^er the amorotts kiods of poetry, 
is geote^y dressed, looks pretty, though thought- 
ful. She is represented pensife, or else full of 
gaiety, S|s she appears on gems; both which 
eharaoters, though opposite, suit well with 
kkirers, aii^y ^o»seqi|eBtly, with their patroness. 
Orid invokes her wt d&. much propriety, in his art 
ef love, (1. 2. V. Id.) and in his Fasti for April, 
the lorex^e month among the Romans^ Fast. 1. 
V. 1. 16. d46. 34d. U. 196. But VirgU seems 
te invoke her knproperly before a seene of 
battles, unless it wa^ because the war waa 
caused by a woman, Mb. 7* v. 46. Calliopb is 
called by Orid (Met.,. 6. v. 340.) the chief of 
the muses $ and by Horace Regina, as skilfisi 
IB all mstruments, L 3; od. 4. r. 4.) The tables 
m her hand, mark her distinguished cbaraeter, 
which wa3 to note down the worthy actieae of 
the. living. The books of old, were like ths 
toils in the oiices of eld records^ and the form 
we now uee for books^ was then only used for 
tablets^ (ptiffiilares^) or pocket books, called by 
Catullus pvgillmria, and by Ausoniue, pu§tUar 
inpaUns. Boithymkia is dietinguished hj 
some strmged instrument. i» tbe^ band, perhaps 
wh^ the Romans <^^d the Barbiton, which we 
have ao name for. Qor. 2« ed. 1. y. 34. 
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Ubav tA presided dver astroaomy, tiild is 6h* 
trnguished by the cdesltal globe at ker feet^ and 
ike radmaiiiher baud. Mo, 6, y* 861. la sta* 
tnety tba globe is sometimea m ber haiid, aad 
soanetiBies placed on a eolakan before bef • Stou 
Tbeb. 8. t. 6M. Mxifovehb wai the. muse of 
the ati^e, and prtrided over aU meiandioly sub- 
jectSy aa ttrell as tiagediea* Hor. d« Od< 24. t. 4^ 
L 3. Od^ 30. y.ulU 8h« ia dtstrngaiBbed by 
her mask on bet headi wbioh is aottetiBea placed 
so far badeltlird fbal ill baa beea nistakea for a 
second iace,. te may be soen in Montfaacoii, 1* 
pi. 69. 

CHARACTSBt OT TRUX&ULI* THE AMSBICAK 
HISTORICAL ASD PORTRAIT FAIVTXR. 

Mr. Trvmbuxz.! Although aa American, stu- 
died and pursued hia protesioii for a long timo 
in this couatry. He is aoir ptfesideat of the New 
York academy^ and is theperaon wham ccrngprese 
haipe enjph)]^ to painl a seriea of pictares con* 
nected wHh dettaia er^mkM of the Aoeviean 
revoltttton, at nine thouaiiad doUars a-'pieoe, 
(about two dioussiiid poandi .) Thre^oftheseare 
now in diia couatry, caUed the *' Signing of dxo 
Dediaiatioady'* and whadi ia only a retfpcetable 
picture, they am among tbe greatest and most 
unaccountable failures of the age ; the president 
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may not be Buperannuated , bat these pictures are* 
In fact, not to disguise the matter at all^ one out 
of the three is contemptiblei one tolerable, the 
other nothing extraordinary, and valuable only 
as a collection of tolerably well-arranged por- 
traits . It is a great pity ; erery lover of the art ' 
must grieve to see the first eflforts of a young^ 
country so unhappily misdirected. There were 
several painters in America, who would have 
made a magnifieent affair of that which is haa<-^ 
died like a tapestry-weaver by Mr. TrambulL 
> Yet Mr. Trnmboll was a man of considerable 
power. His well-known ** Sortie of Gibraltar/'^ 
the original sketch of which has lately been exhi- 
bited at the Suffolk Street exhibition; was a very- 
fine picture, but worth, it is true, every thing else 
that he has ever done. His portraits aie no 
great things. They are bold and strong, but all 
of a family,-— all alike; and so are his historical 
pictures. His '^ Battle of Lexington" is partly 
stolen ; his ** Death of Montgomery,'' and 
f' Sortie of Gibraltar** are only variations ; 
and in one of his pictures, ^^ the Surrender of 
Cornwallis/' a whole rank of infohtry are so 
exceedingly alike, that you would suppose them 
to have been born at the same time, of the same 
parents. — Somerset-House Gazette. 
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UaFFaelle and parmegiano. 

Parmegiano having gone to Rome a few 
years after the death of Raffaelle, for the purpose 
of studying the works of that master, became a 
great favourite there ; and, from a similarity which 
existed between him and Rafiaelle, not only in 
the style which he had adopted in his works, but 
also in a certain degree of resemblance of coun- 
tenance, and an elegance of deportment, it was 
currently said, that the soul of Raffaelle had 
passed into the person of Parmegiano. 

THE EARLIEST KKOWK COLLECTION OF ^ 
ANTIQUE GEMS. 

Among the modems, Lorenzo di Medici is the 
first who made an extensive collection of antique 
engraved gems, which was considerably aug* 
mented by Cosmo, and several of his succes- 
sors. 

This collection formed a portion of the superb 
gallery of Florence. The stones which com- 
posed the part collected by Lorenzo are for the 
most part marked with his initials L. M. ; and 
others have upon their mountings or settings a 
laurel, with the legend semper viret, the cypher 
and devise of that celebrated family. The 
dactyliotheca Fhrentina has been enlarged and 
Augmented by various successors of its princely- 
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founder. They have been engraved and pub- 
lished by Gori in the Museum Florentinum* The 
ooce celebrated coUeclioas of Barbermi and of 
Odeseakhi are no longer in exittenee. The lat- 
ter belonged originally to Christina, the cele- 
brated Qtteen of Swedea» and hftve been eiH 
graved in the Museum OdescaichU 

IMPERTIKENT ?ATR0K£k 

Thk Prince Francesco Xiraenes, having ar- 
rived in Rome, fonnd time, in the midst of the 
honours paid to him, to visit Satvator Rosa, and 
being received by the artist in his gallery, he 
told him frankly, that he ** had come for the 
purpose of seeing and purchasing some of those 
beautiful small landscapes, whose manner and 
ral^ects had deMghted him in asany foreign gal- 
lenes/** " Be it known then toyonr excelleikiy,'*' 
intempted Rosa impetuously, '* that / know no-r 
thing of landscape painting. Something indeed 
I do know of painting figures and historical sub- 
jects, which 1 s^ve to exhibit lo such eminent 
judges as yourself, in order that^ oncB for aU, I 



* His own. words are, '* Sapiate ch* io non so fare paesi ! 
lo bea fare le figare^ le quale io proeuro che sieno vedute 
dagfi studiosi delle arti, e da persone di alcoho gitidizio ciome 
voi siete. Per caTare una Tolta de& c»po alia gente qumtv 
fontasticQ uioQrQch' io sia piitoie dapa^w, • noa da £g«K*'.^ 
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nmy bimiah from the public mind that fantastic 
kmnwr of aupposmg I am a landscape, and not 
an historioal painter.'* 

Shortly after a Tery rich cardinal (^' ricekissimo 
porporat^'*)f whose name is not recorded, called 
on Salvator to purchase some pictures ; and as 
his eminence walked up and down the gallery, he 
always paused before some certain quadretti, 
and never before the historical subjects, while 
Salvator muttered from time to timej, between 
his clenched teeth^ '' sempre, Hmprtt paesi pie-* 
cofo/' When at last the Cardinal glanced his 
eye over some great historical picture, and care* 
lessly asked the price a3 a sort of cpmpanyr 
queation, Salvator bellowed forth, ^ tin milions." 
His Iglmioence, stunned or offended, hurried 
away, and returned no more* 

> 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ANTIQUE STATVES 

OF APOLLO. 

Tqe statues and head^ of Apoixo are always 
to be distinguished by the beauty of the face^ 
which has au air of divinity not to be concaved 
withou t the help of the artist. He ia haadscmier 
than Mercury, and not so effeminate as Bacehusi 
who is bia rival for beauty •> His features aie 
extremely fine, and bis limbs exactly proper*' 
tion^, with as mudi softness as is consistent 
with strength* He is always young and b«asd* 
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less, and his long beautiful hair, when uncon-' 
fined, falls in natural easy waves all down hi» 
shoulders, and sometimes over his breast. There 
is a grace resulting from the whole, which it 
would be in vain to describe to any one who has 
not seen the Apollo Belvidere. ' 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE ARTS. 

The arts have a language of their own. 
Many phrases and expressions occur in the dis- 
sertations of the best foreign critics, to the ardour 
and spirit of which the colder genius of an idio- 
matic translation into English would aspire in 
vain< We should, in numerous instances, con- 
sult our dictionaries without the least satisfac-* 
tton. That knowledge which has been called 
vertH, is best acquired by conversation, and a 
constant examination of the best works of the 
best masters; and is formed by comparison of 
one of them with another, each predominant 
example having been definitively stored in the 
memory. The painter's eye, and the learned eye, 
have each a distinct speculation; for the one 
dwells on expressions in nature, the other de- 
cides only by principles accumulated by the me- 
mory' after long observation, and transmitted to 
ois. But the common, or vulgar, eye, is, in a 
great measure, independent of both, and is acted 
upon merely, by a; gratifying sensation when aay 
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beautiful picture is produced to view, and has no 
fixed criterion to regulate the judgment. True 
taste, indeed, may be inherent, and perhaps 
cannot be acquired without the aid of genius^ 
It will, notwithstanding, be more improved and 
better directed by this facility of inspecting the 
most perfect specimens of every school of paint- 
ing, tjian by reading all that has been said or 
taught upon the subject, were those opportuni- 
ties totally withheld. 
.. > , 

WILSON, VERNET, AND THE FLEMISH 

PAINTER. 

A Flemish painter being one day in Vemet's 
painting- room, when at work upon one of a small 
pair of cabinet-pictures, Vernet was called down; 
stairs to Cardinal Z — — . The Flemish artist, 
as soon as he heard the servant tell his master of 
the person's name that wanted him, took up the 
palette, and put the canvass of the companion- 
picture, which had been just dead -coloured, 
upon the easel. He then offered Wilson a wager, 
that he would forward the work of it as much as 
the companion before Vernet returned from the 
cardinal, who should not discover the trick, nor 
his own work, within an hour after he resumed 
his place. This challenge, Wilson, who had seen 
Vernet at work upon the other picture at least 
three hours, readily accepted, and down sat the 
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Flemish copyist, with all the confidence which a 
eertainty of succeeding inspires. 

During the first hour, Wilson was so wholly 
intent upon the return of his friend, that he paid 
little or no attention to the progress his antago* 
nist had made; but, being something disap- 
pointed at the delay of another half-hoar, he 
turned about to see how forward the other had 
proceeded with his job, and what chance he had 
of winning his wager ; when, to his utter astonish* 
ment, both pictures being upon the easel, he 
was unable to discover which Vernet had worked 
upon so long before the Flemish painter came 
that morning. The subject of both being Italian 
ftea*port8, the general objects were nearly similar; 
and their being dead^colmifed very slightly, of 
consequence faraured the deception. Just 
within half an hour of the time, Vernet wa^ 
heard coming up stairs, and the Flemish painter 
had but just time to lay the palette and peaeih 
in the same place he took them from, and to 
remove the canvass Vernet had worked upon, 
to the place where he had taken the companioa 
from, with the face turned to the wainscot, )eav« 
ing his own work upon the easel in its stead. 

After Vernet had rated the cardinal pretty 
freely for his tedious impertinence, and related 
the orders he had given his servant never to 
trouble him with his eminence again, be took up 
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bis palette and pencils^ and re-commenced his 
iabouFy converting occasionally with his friends 
Bpon the subject of the arts, till the dinner-bell 
rangy which was more than three hours after the 
time specified in the wager, about which not a 
word was said till dinner was over, and Wilson 
was called upon for it; when, affecting to demur, 
the matter was left to the decision of their host, 
wboy when both the pictures were produced, 
after some time, with much difficulty, disco, 
tered his own, and very fairly adjudged the 
Flemish painter the wager, 

HISTEIONIC POWERS OF SALTATOR ROSA. 

Ik 1647, Salvator Rosa received an invitation 
to repair to the court of Tuscany, of which he 
availed himself the more willingly, as, by the 
machinations of his enemies, he was in great 
danger of being thrown into prison. At Flo- 
rence he met with the most flattering reception, 
not only at the court and among the nobility, 
but with the Kterary men and fine painters with 
which that city abounded, his residence soon 
became the rendezvous of all who were distin* 
guished for their talents, and who afterwards 
formed themselves into an academy, to which 
they gave the title of "I. Percossi." Salvator, 
during the carnivals, frequently displayed his 
abilities as a comic actor, and with such success, 
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that when he and a friend of his (a Bolognese 
merchant^ who, though sixty-years old, regularly 
left his business three months in the year, for the 
sole pleasure of performing with Rosa,) played 
the parts of Dottore Graziano and Pascariello, 
the laughter and applause of their audience were 
so excessive as oft^ to interrupt the perform- 
ance for a length of time. 

SIR PETER LELY. 

After the death of Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely 
became state-painter to Charles 11. He was 
eminent in portraits, and possessed the art of 
flattery more than most artists, which gained him 
extensive practice and an ample fortune. The 
expression of his portraits is almost entirely des- 
cribed, at least in those of his females, by what 
the poet has said, that he 

" — *— on animated canvass stole 

The sleeping eye that spoke the meltipg soul." 

Sir Peter Lely employed a large portion of his 
fortune in furnishing hUnself with a collection of 
pictures and drawings, by studying which he 
jnuch improved his style. These, at his death, 
were sold by auction, and were so numerous that 
forty days were consumed in the sale, and the 
produce amounted to £26,000; independent of 
which he left an estate he had purchased worth 
£900 a^year. 
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MO0NTA1K DEITIES. 

The latge size of tbe moimtain deities will 
account for several sinrilies of the poets, 
wherein they compare their heroes to mountains, 
which cannot be understood literally, but will be 
more just and moie poetical* if uaderstood per- 
sonally. Miu 12. v» 703. There, is a scarce 
modera statue^ of Fatker Appemnntis, by John 
de Bologna, at Florence,: abonre sixty feet high, 
if it stood up. The ancients, doubtless, had 
mountain figuEca much larger thaa this.. An 
artist proposed ta Alesander the Great to form 
the moufltoin of Atlas into a statue, with a city 
in one hand; and a river in the other. 

STYLE OF GitJLIO BOMaNO. 

Thb sHjfie of tkis great praater, the friend and 
pciacLpal scholar q£ RaiaeUe is truly historiGal. 
more bold and aapiriagithan his^mastef, akhough 
without hift suavity and gj:aoe*| his. poetic gfeniiis 
was admirably calculated for those compositioiuf 
ia which ha so- mueh. excdled,< his' battles and 
triumphal proeessioas will ^ver staad as moau* 
menta of his> great talents. 

Mason, iabisitran^atioa of Dufresaoy's poem, 
Be Arte Qrapbicay has gi^KSn, ia a happy man* 
ner,. tha foUowiag lints : 

vol.. HI,'. . p . . 
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Lean how, at Juuo's birth the Moses smiled. 
And in their mystic caverns nursed the child ; 
How by th' Aonian powers their smile bestowed. 
His peiuul with poetic fervour glowed ; 
When funtly verse Apollo's charms conveyed, 
' He oped the shrine, and all the god displayed, 
' His triumphs more than mortal pomp adorns, 
With more than mortal rage his battle bums ; 
His heroes, happy heirs of fav'ring fame. 
More from his art than from their actions claim. 

The original runs thu« : 

Julius fi puero Musarum eductus iii antris, 
Aonias reseravit opes, graphicflque poesi, 
Qus non visa prius, sed tantum audita poetis. 
Ante oculos spectanda dabit sacraria Phoebl ; . 
Qusque corooatis oomplevit bella triumphis 
Heroum fortuna potens, casusque decoros, 
Nobilius re ipsft antiqua pinoeisse videtur. 

SALVATOR ROSA AND LAKFRAKCO. ' 

It happened that as the Cayaliere Lanfranco 
was returning one day in his splendid equipage 
from La. Ckiesa del GesH to his lodgings by La 
Strada della Cariti, he was struck by a picture 
in oil, which was outside the shop-door of a 
revenditorej with other odds and ends of second, 
hand wares. Lanfraneo stopped his carriage, 
arid ordered Antonio Riekieriy hia favorite pupil, 
to alight, and bring him the painting which had 
attracted his attention, • The revenditore was' 
struck by an honour so little to be expected. 

6 
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The carriage of the great Signor Cavaliere Lan* 
franco stopping before his miserable bnik, was a 
distinction to excite the envy of all his compeers 
in the Strada della Cariti^ and he came forward 
with many gesticolations of respect, wiping the 
dust from a painting on canvass, four palms in 
■length, which had lain for weeks untouched at 
his shop-door; while ''hells" and ''purgatories," 
saints and martyrs, had gone offmih successful 
rapidity. 

Lanfranco took the picture into his carriage, 
and a nearer inspection convinced him of the 
accuracy of his first rapid decision. It was 
labelled " htoria di Agare e del itio Jiglio lan. 
guenti per la seta." The affecting story of Hagar 
had already been treated by Guercino ; and the 
virtuosi of other and distant countries made pil- 
grimages to Bologna* to view that master-piece of 
art, which now attracts the eyes even of the un. 
'learned, amidst all the splendid works which 
surround it, in the gallery of the Brera at 
Milan. 

* Guercino had taken that moment in the story 
of Hagar, when, having been brought back to 
the arms of Abraham by " The Angel of the Lord,'* 
she is again driven forth, through the jealousy 

■ 

^ * This picture originally himg in the Sampi^ gallery at 
'Bologna. 
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ofSanOi* She U^ still in aU Ike ibtree of b^tfc, 
aivd pride, of beauty, and she pauses, at. the 
tbxesbold of the ti^id Abraham's dwetbag» ^ 
ej(postaIat^» and to repi^oacht The sc^dfi is 
siuteid to the action %i^ the eoio^inodio«i« pasr 
toral dwelling fcoov wbic^ she i^ aent a^ ofite«ii^ 
exhibits all the rn^l Hfe^ of thsi; patriareb^ 
who is described as beiog ve^y ^' rieh in c^U«b^ 
in silvery, ai^id in gold/' Buut anotb^x epochf and 
another view of the story of Hagar, bad beee 
taken in tber picture wbicK now fixed the atten- 
tion of the chief of the Roman school. The 
scen^ was the wilderness of Beersheba; bu]t so 
boldly conceived^ so desolate, and so dreary, 
that Nature alone, could furnish its details in 
tbosjs vasjt. rogioQis wbie?e» £&w thi^n ha4 v^eiUaiied 
tie st]udy ♦ 

The ittcident/w5a^ tba^, sa t^r^iblc and affect: 
iqig in the life of the young out^a^trnpther, wh^^ 
having long ^j^andeied tbipoi^h pathless desects 
and Hndec burning skm, she beho^lids her U^ 
hope extinguished; '' for the water was sfient in 
tbj^. bottle!' wbioh Abrd}iaQ).hM pu^on hac shoul- 
d,ei:> a^d the bread liad. lop^. be#n devoured 
which stood between hec and death* Sh^w^ 
no, vm^ the same blooming; ajjd. indignant Hag,ar 
as at the m oment of departure, but that Hagar 

wKq bad, indeed^ been "hardly dealt witb." 
She appeared to have just *^ cast her child nadar 
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«n« o the shrubs/' sad iwid ^* 4B,t her down <>t«r 
against Mm « good way off, «» it imf% « bdw^ 
shot ; fbr she «!ai<|> '* Let toe ii(A we iAm death 
ef th« child ^ «Ad tfhe aat 0v«r agaiMt hitn, und 
lifted lip het veibe aaid w«pu^ 

'f here >«nai ta the icoiieepftai ^f oliia {A^ttire a 
f(>ne ^ deep and powAfUl fMinf, a f looaiy 
a^d iftela^chdly origiaality which pi^babit 
str ack ' o^ the liMtgiftati^ of Laofntftod bViiiI 
ftidre than it» «iMimtion. H« tooglit f«r 4ka 
name of the painter, who wm Isridently of no 
school, who copied no master, and whose man- 
ner waB all hbt oiwti ; and hi a edrtief lie per- 
ceived a snperA^tiptton vnknown <to fame, Uid 
by its ditiibtftive tkuniHatioB alnHM c^tsigaed 
td ridicttk. IC was "Salrdtoiielh).'' The fv«- 
vendiiore QiAef could iao% or would tfcot, ^ire 
any inteUigeBOe cobo^rmiig th^ painteri aad 
Lanfraaco, paying wtthowt liaaitAtidn the prio^ 
demanded, dirried honie the picture in his ear. 
riage, and gai^ geReral orders to %is pupils 4K» 
pnarehase all they saw bearing the aiglMitttre of 
SabsatCftieUoy Without l«servation» Wlien tie 
departed for Rome, Hagkr wts the compaaioa 
of hii» voyage, and became the chief cfrnaakeiit of 
his pictoreH^sUery «t Ib. Y^a, wfaeirie b^ showed 
it himaelPto Passeri. 

This iafcident of the purohase of Hagar» -and 
the aweeping order that followed i^ tausedcon- 
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siderable sensation in the school of SpagHuoletta 
and among the diieitanti of Naples, which the 
revenditare who had sold the picture, and others 
of his brethren who were in possesion of works 
by the same hand; made use to raise the humble 
price hitherto demanded for the quadretti of 
the young and neglected artist. They now began 
to place some value on pictures, which they had 
hitherto considered it a risk to purchase, even at 
prices which scarcely repaid the expense for 
canvass and colours. 

» 

TALSNTS OF PIETRO DA CO&TOKA. 

Petek Beretiv was bom at Cortona, in Tus- 
cany, in 1596 ; he at first betrayed but little 
talent for painting, but his disposition burst forth 
on a sudden, to the astonishment of those com. 
panions who had laughed at his incapacity. 
Rome and Florence successively had him. 
•Alexander VII. created him Knight of the GoU 
den Spur. The Grand Duke Ferdinand II. also 
conferred on him several marks of his esteem. 
That prince one day admiring the figure of a 
child weeping, which he had just painted, be 
only gave it one touch of the pencil, and it ap- 
peared laughing ; then, with another touch, he 
put it in its former state: '* Prince,** said Beretin, 
** you s^eJiow easily children laugh and cry." 
He was so laborious, that the gout, with which 
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lie was tormentedy AA not prevent bim from 
working ; bnt his sedentary life, in conjunction 
with his extreme application, augmented that 
cruel disease, and he died in 1699. His com- 
pany was amiable, his manners pure, his nature 
mild, his heart sensible to friendship. His ge* 
nius was unbounded, and required grand sub- 
jects for its employment. His. small pictures 
are of far less value than those he. executed on a 
larger scale. He threw a singular grace into 
the airs of his heads, a brilliancy and freshness 
into, his .colouHng» and gave a dignity to his 
ideas ; but his drawing is not always correct, his 
draperies: not sufficiently regular, and his figures 
are sometimes clumsy. Beretin, known also 
under the nume of Pietro di Cortoina, was not 
less successful in architecture. 

&OTAL C&ITICISM* 

. ZuccA&o, onie of the painters employed on 
the Escurial, failed of giving the king satisfac* 
tion ; but he was, notwithstanding, munificently 
rewarded. ** Senor,'* said Zuccaro one day, as 
he was displaying a painting of the nativity for 
the great altar of the Escurial, ^' You now be. 
hold all that art can execute ; beyond this which 
I have done, the powers of painting cannot go;': 
The king was silent for some time, and so un- 
moved, that neither approbation nor contempt 
could be. determined from the expression : of his 
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countenance; at laet^ prB^ertkig etiU tlie«ane 
iodifiefesce, he asked if those «ere.eggft which 
one qf the sh^h^rds, ia the #ct of rimning, 
carried in his fa^sl^st, fttid the painter ans^ilFered 
4hey were. '* 'Tie well h^ did not break them," 
said the king, aii4 turned aiiiaj« . 

Jtft. ByCBAiVAV«' .FAUX. VOTTEB* 

Thc little Paul Potter, ^vriwdi Mr. B. had the 
good fortane toaeifmte, is of vMiek greater itn« 
fKRtanoe thaa jsotte of th^se ^ho hwrecome 
afiter it, seem to be awatenif. It is painted at 
the best period of the uraster^ Tit. m 1647, the 
same year in which he paiated Ae Ikmoas ^forge 
pictixre^of theyoaog bnt^ whiefa is in the gaU^ 
of the liagae. It is> composed of -Aaoe «nitnals, 
one of whidi, a beautifid eow, 4e lying ia the 
foreground, and -appears chewing the ^Cfstd ; a 
second animal ts foresboitaved^ and the third, 
and principal of die graape^ i» a Toang bull, 
which is just started^ap^ and is beHowing hntily. 
^*«¥ou absolutely hear ihim. Misoiye i« 6%ed 
upon the obsenrcr, and ia foMof iire and aanaa* 
tion, while you can discover the huaudity of his 
breath readng on the tip erf hisn^dd anse. The 
whole form of this animal is compact «nd good ; 
and being of an uncommon breed, and of gseat 
e^tcellenoe, the board ai agnoidture ahonld oer- 
tt^nly vote Mn Buchanan the medal oCthie yeoTj 
f(A so rare and valuable an unpoiptation. 
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USE K>V ALABAITSU BT THE AKCIXN3 BCULP* 

T0K9. 

The ancients obtained large blocks of a1a« 
baster from the quarries af Thebes, where was 
a town from which it obtained this name, and 
formed them into stataes and columns. There 
are two figures of Isis of this material, still in 
Eome; one in the Roman college, and the other 
in the Villa Albasi,. where there is also a fine 
column of the same material. The Romans im- 
ported a transparent species of foliated hydrous 
gypsum, or selenit^ £rom the island of Cyprus^ 
Spain, and even Africa, ibr the purpose of 
lighting their green^hotnes, and formed vases 
and other ornamental articles from the semidia«- 
phonous sorts, many of which are still preserved 
in different museums. They are believed also 
to have lighted their temples by means of lamps 
placed in vases of the same material. The an- 
cient sculptors sometimes formed statues, the 
bodies of which were of alabaster, and thebeads 
of some other substance. In the Villa A4bani 
at Rome, are several antique busts, and in 
the British Museum, one, of which the body 
is of alabaster and the head of bronae : there is 
also a Minerva of the same description in the 
Mus6e des ArtSf at Pans. Alabaster was also 
much used for cinerary aad funeral urns, and for 
holding perfumes. 
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ZHTERTAINMBNTS AT THE HOUSE Of 
SALVATOR ROSA. 

While Salvator Rosa was employed upon 
his picture of La Fortunaj the two cardi- 
nals, Bandinelli and Rusponi, coming out from 
Sal valor's house, were met by Don Mario Ghigi; 
the brother of Alexander VII. He stopping 
his carriage to salute their eminencies, demanded 
of what entertainment they had been enjoying 
that morning. ^' May it please your excellency/' 
said one of the cardinals, *' we have just come 
from Salvator Rosa's, where we have not only 
heard good satire recited^ but seen good satire 
painted.*' " I comprehend right well," quoth 
Don Mario, 'Mhat your Eminences, having 
been present at Salvator Rosa's accademioj may 
have heard good satire recited; but satire 
painted ! in troth, I am at a loss to guess your 
meaning.'' One of the cardinals, approaching 
the prince's carriage, detailed to him the sub- 
jects of " La Fortunaj* and ^^ VUmana Fragi- 
iitdf** and spoke of their execution in a manner 
that rendered the prince impatient to behold 
them. The next morning, Don Mario, accom- 
panied by his brother, the future Pope, was* at 
an early hour in the gallery of Salvator ; and he 
was so charmed by the merits, and so amused by 
the humour, of the pictures, that he purchased 
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*^ L*Umana Fragilitdy*' at a high price, and 
talked of "La Fortunay* in such terms in the 
circles of Rome, that all who -could get admis* 
aion to Salvator's gallery, went to satisfy theif 
cariosity, or to gratify their taste. Thrown off 
his guard by a vanity but too susceptible, and in 
this instance, flattered up to its bent, or haply, 
in his then moody state of mind, reckless of all 
consequences, Salvator Rosa, in an evil hour, 
permitted these two extraordinary pictures to 
take their place in the Pantheon, on thie return 
of the feast of San Giovanni DecoUato. The 
Roman people, with all the shrewdness of dis- 
content, caught the spirit of ^' La Fortuna,** 
and applied its satire with admirable quickness. 
Their praises amounted to vociferations, and 
they elevated the painter to the dignity of their 
champion. The powerful members of the com- 
munity, thus awakened, saw only in this sarcastic 
picture a libel, and they called it, ^*una solert" 
nissima pasquinata,^ which, under a less mild 
pontificate, would have doomed the artist to a 
public and ignominfous death: ** for,'' said they, 
'^Nicola Franco, for a less insotent satire upon 
the reigning powers, was put to death by Pius 
V; of blessed memory/' 

JOUVENAL. 

Th]^ <^cilinS. ^f the apartment called "La, 
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SeboxKleChainbre Aen Enqu^teH^ at Rotten , was 
painted by Joavenal; it was a representation of 
Jnpiter li«rling his thtrhderbolts at vice, tt 
was among th« most highly esteemed productions 
of this master, and die not less remarkable for 
having been executed with the left hcmd, after a 
paralitie stroke had deprived him of the use of 
the right. 

RUB£NS AT MUNICH. 

To an amateur desirous of seeing Rubens in 
all .his glory, — to the student who searches after 
the works of this great man,— a journey to Mu* 
nich will not be considered as time idly bestowed* 
He will here meet mth an assemblage of the 
brilliant and wall balanced comj>06iti0a8 of this 
master, which resemble the broad but subdued 
effect of an afternoon sun, kadipg the beholder 
through those ^iaohanting scenes which can 
only be found in the works of a Rubens, a 
Titian, or a GUaude Lorrain. 

SALVATOE ROSa'S PROMETHEUS. 

NoTWiTHsxANi>iN« the agony impresstd in 
the features of Salvator Rosa^a PrOmetiieus, 
nothing can be more beautiful or sublima, thtca 
** the parent energy" of the countenance. The 
mouth is that of the Apollo l^elvidere, something 
distorted by pain. The wound made by the 
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YiiUare ia small, but, as Passeri obset vea, m&^ 
cLently large to shew the mjiired iotefttirte^ The 
ai]^to«iy of thcB figure is worthy of Michael 
Angelo; aod its. mtml expreastKMD, equally 
worthy of him, whose own Prometheus is drawn 
uader the same inspiration as directed the pen- 
cil of Salvator. 

"A silent safering, and intejose— 
The. ix)ck, the vulture, and the chain ! 
All that the proud can feel of pain. 
The agtmy they do not shew, 
Th«tu£bcaiiBj^ sense of woe, 
Whieh speaks but ia itsloveliiMRjii 
Aftd then is jealous, lest the sky,^ 
Should have a list'ner, nor will sig^h. 
Until its voice is echoless." — 

Tft» Prometfieus of Lord Byron, 

This picture afterwards became one of the 
chief ornaments of the CorsinI palace, where it 
now is. 

GODFREY SCHALKEK. 

« 

Godfrey Scuaxj^z^h, a painter who dis- 
played much delicacy in finishing^ was particu- 
larly fopd of paiptiog candle lights* He placed 
the object an<l a. candle ia a dark room, and, 
looking tbroHgh a small hole, painted by dayr 
light what he saw in the dark chamber. He 
once, painted a pojtrait of King William the 
Third ; but as the piece was to be by candle- 
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light, lie gave his majesty the candle to hold; 
until the tallow ran down upon his fingers ; and, 
as if to justify this ill breeding, he drew his own 
picture in the same situation. 

A PORTBAlT OF POPE. 

» 

When the Prince of Wales was at Mr. Allen's, 
near Bath, on seeing a picture of Mr. Pope, he 
mentioned the circumstance of his printing those 
pieces of Lord Bolingbroke, and said he sup- 
posed he was not in any fault in doing it. Dr. 
Warburton, who was present, showed, in part, 
that he was not ; — ^what he said was strengthened 
by Mr. Allen, and allowed to be just by Lord 
Bathurst, who came with the prince. In the 
original copy of those pieces, there were some 
things very severe on the king, which Mr. Pope, 
in concert with Lord B., omitted when they were 
printed : but he omitted nothing but what was 
agreed to, and inserted nothing. 

PICTURESQUE TOUR OF DRESDEN, PRAGUE, 

AND MUNICH. 

Although Dresden, to a stranger, is one of 
the most agreeable cities in Europe, as well 
from its galleries of art, as from its beautiful 
'situation, still, as the season was advancing, and 
the object of his journey had not been accom- 
plished, Mr. Buchanan was obliged to leave it 
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for Munich. It was his intention to have taken 
the route of Prague, the castle of which city for- 
merly contained some of the finest of Tidan*s 
works, in particular the Ecce Homo, which had 
belonged to the Duke of Buckingham, a large 
picture, consisting of seventeen figures, for which 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, had offered 
the Duke £7000 sterling, in money or in land; 
and although, at the sacking of that city by the 
Swedes, many of the finest works of Titian and 
Correggio had been carried off, and afterwards 
were in the possession of Christina of Sweden, 
yet many fine pictures still remain, which render 
it worthy the attention of the amateur of paint- 
ing. Mr. Buchanan, however, found it necessary 
to take the route of Frankfort on the Main, 
whence, after visiting Heidelberg, where there 
was a capital collection of all the early German 
and Flemish masters, he detiermined on crossing 
the country, from the Rhine to the Danube, in 
as direct a line as possible, being anxious to get 
to Munich before the winter should set in. 

9 

CANOVa's VIBST arrival IK ROME. 

' Ox his first arrival at Rome, Canovahad ex- 
perienced the kindest reception from the Vene- 
netian ambassador, and had free access to his 
splendid mansion. This enlightened and ac- 
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complished nobleman, soon becoming impressed 
vidn a high sense of the merit and powers of 
the yonng sculptor, procured from Venice a 
oaat, in plaster, of the group of Deeidalua and 
Icarus, which he had executed in that city, for 
the purpose of exhibiting it to the artists and con-^ 
aoisseurs aA Roftie. The house of the amba$«a~ 
dor was, indeed, a kind of Atheanuniy and fce*y 
quenled by all those most distinguished by 
talents and genius in that city. On the occasioR 
q{ the first production of this group, be was sur- 
rounded by Cades, Vplpato, Balloni, Gavia 
Hamilton, Puccini, and many other distiaguiflhed 
artists and criticsi who contemplated the work, 
with silent astonishment, not daring to censurQ 
what, although at variapc^ with the style thwi 
followed, commanded their adn^Nttion, and re- 
vealed the brightest piospiecta. . The embasraaa^ 
ment o£ the youth attki^ jua^cture was extxenoe^ 
and he frequently spoke^of it afterward, aaoim 
of the most anxious moments of his life : front 
this state ha was« however, soon reliered, b^r thct 
friendly and paternal address of Gavin Hamilton, 
exciting him to unite, wi4h so exaet and beauti- 
ful an imitation of nature, the fine taste smd 
beau ideal of the ancients,, of which< Rome con- 
tained so many models, predicting at the same 
time, that by such a coujrse he: would greatly 
pass the limits which had been reached by the 
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modems, but the censvre whiek he orerheafd 
from one who stood behind' him, was more 
agreeable to the young artist than any direct 
eulogium : this Aristarchus observed, that from 
th«^ ei^^i produced in the observer, by the naked 
foftns '80 cftrefufly -finished ?n this group, they 
must^hftve been taken from* the life, when, in 
rediQ^j they were wholly- the result of his severe 
study ^of the human formv entirely unassisted by ' 
meehftnteal means : thfs greatly encouraged the 
yeung -artist, and convinced him that he had" 
already^'raised himself above the niiediocrity* of 
his contemporaries. From* tber moment of his 
arrival at Rome, he had commenced a severe 
and- profound study of the great models of an- 
cient arti without, however, neglecting" the fruits 
of his previous close observance of nature, the 
expression of -which he always proposed to him- 
self a distinguished quality in his* works. He 
had a -pi^f^uad contempt for ail coaventional. 
modes in the art^ -and. wasr led> even in that ' 
early age, by a correct taste, rather than by in- 
struction, to prefer, among the monuments of 
ancient art, those which were of the age of 
Phidias, in which the lofty conceptions of the 
artist are most closely united with truth of ex- 
pression, a decision which has since been fully 
confirmed, by the exhibition made to Europe at 

yOL, III, Q 
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the British Museum, of the first certain monu- 
ments of ^e arts of that era. 

PIERS OF ST. Peter's, at rome. 

Each of the four great piers, or pendentives, 
that support the cupola of St. Peter's, at 
Rome, takes up as much room, at the base, as 
a little chapel and convent ; and yet they do 
not appear large, being proportionate to the rest 
of the building. They were designed by Michael 
Angelo, and he insisted earnestly that nothing 
should be added or altered in his des^. 
Bernini afterwards undertpok to make a stair- 
case within each column, that being originally a . 
well; but just as he had prepared the inside of 
one of them, the whole building gave a crash, 
which the Italian tradition says, was as loud as 
thunder. He put up the stairs in that column, 
but would not attempt it in any more of them. 

KING GEORGE THE THIRD's OPINION OP 

PICTURE DEALERS. 

The Rev. Mr. Dallaway states the following^ 
as the true cause of the late king's unfavourable 
opinion of the professed purchasers and sellers of 
pictures, in his account of the principal pictures 
belonging to the nobility and gentry of England. 
While Mr, Dalton, his librarian, was abroad, he 
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engaged Bartolozzi, the celebrated engraver at 
Venice, to come to England, for the, express 
purpose of engraving certain pictures for the 
king, and to be appointed the royal engraver. 
This celebrated artist, after having arrived in 
En^^land several months, without having been 
enquired for by his majesty, began to feel him- 
self greiaitly disappointed. Early one morning, 
however, a message was brought to him, which 
awakened his interest, and animated his hopes. 
He was commanded to attend upon the king at 
Buckingham House, who was waiting for his ar- 
rival. He obeyed instantly. Upon entering 
the apartment where the king was, he saw a 
very large picture extended flat upidn the floor, 
without a frame, and his majesty using a wet 
sposge to examine it with more advantage. 
Standing round were several gentleman, with 
the librarian, all interested in the sale of this 
picture, attributed to P. Veronese, and estimated 
at £1,500. 

The king, in fact, mistrusting his own judgment, 
asked Mr..Dalton if he knew any artist who was 
conversant with the works of P. Veronese? 
Bartolozzi, who had so lately left Venice, was 
mentioned, as fully competent; Mr. D. adding, 
that ''he would call upon him to attend his 
majesty's pleasure on some early day." " No," 
replied his majesty, promptly, '' not so; let him 
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come immediatefyj while you are here ;" and a 
page was despatched to sumroon him. Upon 
Bartolozzi'a appearance, the king asked him if 
he knew the works of P. Veronese, and if he 
thought the picture on the floor was an original ? 
Without returning a verbal answer, with a ges« 
ture and significant Hhrug of the shohlders, he 
in fact told the whole of his mind, and left no 
doubt of his scepticisiB. The king immediately 
ordered the picture to be rolled up ; and he left 
the room in silente f 

DAVID. 

It is related of the French painter, David, 
that he attended the execution of his friends^ 
Danton and Ctoiille Desmbnlins, as a spectacle 
coniMOted with his improvement in the art of 
painting; and that at the time bf the massacre 
of the prisoners at La Force, in September 1792, 
lie was eotaposedly making sketcJies frcMn the 
dying and the dead. Reboul asked him ^what 
he wai doing? H^ coolly replied, ** F am 
catching the last convulsions of natfure^Mn these 
scoundrek/'. 

DAVID BEEK AND HIS PATRONS. 

David Beek was born at Arnheim, in Guel- 
derland, in 1621, and became a diiiciple of 
Vandyck; from whom be acquired a fine manner 
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of pencilliDg, and the sweet style of coloarin^, 
peculiar to that great master. He possessed^ 
besides, that freedom of hand, and readiness, 
or rather rapidity of execution, for which Vandyck 
was 80 remarkably famous ; and, when Charlea 
I. observed the expeditious manner of Beek's 
painting, was so much surprised, thai he told 
him It was his opinion, he could paint if he was 
riding post. He was appointed painter and 
ohamberlain to Queen Christina of Sweden, and 
by her recommendation, most of the illustrious 
|>er8ons in Europe sat to him for their pprtrait^. 
He was agreeable, handsome, and polite, and 
lived in the highest faroar with his royal mis. 
tress; but, having an earnest desire to visit his 
friends in Holland, and leaving the court of 
Sweden, much against the Queen's inclination, 
she apprehended that he intended never to re* 
.turn ; and, as he died soon after at the Hague, 
it was strongly suspected that he was poisoned. 

GEORGE THE THIED*S Z.OVE OF THE FINE 

ARTS. 

His late majesty, George 'III. conferred a 
lasting dbligation on the country, by having 
effectually promoted an interest in works of art, 
by his own patronage and example. . > 

In early life, he was taught the principles of 
architecture by Sir William Chambers, who 
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wrote an elementary book, originally composed 
for his instruction; as likewise Kirby's Treatise 
on Perspective, which was the first popular 
treatise on that subject published ia the English 
language. 

At the commencement of his reign, he was 
ambitious of forming a gallery of pictures^ such 
as had been collected by King Charles the 
First, and likewise a magnificent library. He 
laid his foundation of both these imperial works, 
which are worthy kings, in the purchase of the 
books, pictures, and gems, which had been col- 
lected with great skill and care by J. Smith, 
£8q. our consul at Venice,* and Mr. Dalton, 
his librarian, was sent on the continent, with full 
powers to prosecute his royal intentions. In an 
early period of this engagement, his majesty's 
just suspicions were excited, and soon confirmed 
,by a fact. He abandoned, therefore, this part 
of his plan, and confined it to the accu- 
mulation of works of literature, which, in the 
course of a long reign, completed a library^ 

* Dacttliotbbca Smithiana» Venetias, 1767, 2 vols. 
4to. Dedicated, *< Georgio III. M. Brit. Regi, Triumpha- 
tori semper Augusto, Politiorium Artium Amplificatori, Beno 
Republicas nato," &c. His majesty was at the sole expense 
of this pablication. The description, in Latin, is written by 
A. F. Gorins ; and the one hvmdred gems, engraved by J. B. 
Fasquali. 
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not to be surpassed by that of any other so- 
vereign in Europe. 

Those treasures of literature are now rendered 
• accessible, and are laid open to the public, by 
the n^unificenceof Gboroe the Foi7Rth. 
. That his royal father should have been in- 
duced to forego his primary intention of insti- 
tuting a '' Royal Gallery/' is a circumstance no 
longer to be regretted, by all who either love or 
-value painting as an ornament to- the nation, or 
a gratification to the public, as that splendid de- 
sign has been so happily commenced by his pre- 
sent majesty. 

FATE OF THE ORLEAKS GALLERY OF PICTURES. 

" Ik 1792, the Duke of Orleans, for the purpose 
of procuring money to agitate the national spirit, 
by which he always hoped ultimately to profit, 
sold all the pictures of the Palais Royal. A 
banker of Brussels, named Walkners, bought 
those of the Italian and French schools, at the 
price of 750,000 livres, who again sold them to 
Monsieur Laborde de Mereville, a gentleman of 
fortune, for 900,000 francs. This gentleman, 
either as an amateur, or guided by the feelings 
of national pride and « philanthropy, made this 
purchase with the sole view of preserving the 
collection for France. For this* purpose, he 
gave orders to build a superb gallery, connected 



.wkh bis own hotel, m the Roe D-Artois« Hie 
works were already far adiMaced, wheh ^le 
.s49nn of the revobttion bookexmtki ail its force, 
\and obliged Moosienr Ijaborde, 'with thomnonis 
of other, ref^i^ees^ lo jseak; safety in Sngland, 
.whither he bed :the igMd ifcrtnite to .ti&nsport 
.htStjCOlleetioQy vnhteh .proved 'to fatm: a resource 
durifl^ thii|miod of His-mts&irtanes. They did 
not, howeTer, step here, .for anztouS to remit 
•his (native country y:£o«r motives at pteeent iat^ 
JcQown^he was.reeogniased by thereigiiiog iSaettoa 
of the day, and &U « isaerifice to the revo- 
lutionary cause, 

Su,RAOUMi](£D by oldifriend^, ^e Rosse, Pas- 
soriy fialdinuociy Baldaviiu, Oliva, and others ef 
Ibe saote'irtandiQ^, aad of the same tried «and 
sterling wo«d^, Salvator Hosa, partly at the te^ 
qvfi^t^ and>pa9tly to.^^ve vent^o.a ** mordacUd** 
of taniperamanjl^ whicb tozpetieace had satber 
,eharjiened.than blantedy ^hfgani about the laMr 
end -of 4h& year I67I9 a series $af ewMtiape 
pfn^toits* 

Ibis styfe of fMMAing^ then so much in ^PQg#e 
bf the Aame 4Nf Corieots, had bieen pursued by 
tQaravi^glpio, wai'pcactised with great succctos by 
SioioeniishwOy and had fQmed his frineiiwl le^ 
cr^ion dunng his letreat from the pelsecntioii 
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ttihe Neapolitan cabals in the shades of Fres- 
eaii. It had been adopted by Giddo, and it 
trasia^ branch of ttrt, says Baidhiacci, "for which 
4ie»(SaIyatDr)had amost bizatre' talent, which 
heexeiieis^ vith great spirit,'' — ** aveva tin bi* 
uatrMma* fiiMoUt e ^'per certo ipirifosOf* j>c. 
-The -Carioo^. was in painting whM the broad 
cimiedy of farce is ib the drima. It was nature 
fitton^ly dmfwBy its lidicitles exaggerated, and 
its fo%ks ^highly c^lbared ; but 'still it was 
nature ; and the Caricata of the seventeenth 
century is never to be confounded with those 
coarse and libellous representations of the hu« 
man face divine, which 'hiimdur tind malice have 
frequently resorted to in moderti time^, for the 
tnaiiifestatibn Of their powers. Amdng his col- 
lections of Caricdtay Salvator had not only pre- 
served, ftt their particular requests, the likenesses 
of his bWh friends, with all their characteristic 
peculiarities, but liad added also those of many 
other noted persons iti Kome : and he was 
finishing the precious, atid now valuable series^ 
with his own fine head, when the pencil dropped 
/rem his hand, and he found it impossible to 
continue the undertaking with the same spirit 
in which it had been commenced. 

GREEK EMBLEM OF THE. SOUL« 

The vaine Greek ifordv Psyche, signifies a 
butterfly and the soul. Hence a butterfly was 
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used by the Greek artists for an emblem of the 
soal ; and Cupid fondling or burning a butter, 
fly, is the same as his caressing Psyche, or the 
soul. Indeed, for almost all the ways Cupid is 
seen playing with butterflies, some parallel may 
•be found in the representations of Cupid and 
Psyche. Thus, in one antique, Cupid is drawn 
in a triumphal car by two Psyches, in another 
by two butterflies. By this might be meant his 
power over the beings of the air, of which the 
car is an emblem. 

PAINTING AND LITERATURE COMPARED. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds considered great 
collections of pictures in the light of great libra- 
ries ; with this difference in favour of the former 
— that whilst they instruct they decorate. He 
once observed, in conversation, that *' fine paint- 
ing were walls hung round with thoughts."* No 
person could do more from the funds of his own 
genius, — no person ever endeavoured more to 
take advan tage of the labours of others 

FRESCO PAINTING. 

Various attempts have frequently been made 
to separate fresco paintings from the walls on 
which they are executed, in order to rescue them 

* li poeti depingono con le parole'— li pittori parlano con 
I'opere. — ^Annib. Caracci. 
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from the destructive effects of time and weather; 
bat all have been unsuccessful untU very re- 
cently. 

. In the beginning of the last century, Antonio 
Contri, of Ferrara, succeeded in taking several 
heads from a wall at Mantua, and transferiingthem 
to canvass. But this work required long and diffi- 
cult preparations, which were, besides, only calcu- 
lated for even walls, and for taking off small paint- 
ings. The labours of Contri, as well as the later 
trials in France, Naples, and at Modena, were con- 
fined, with more or less success, to transferring 
paintings, piece by piece, from walls or linen to 
new linen, and never to pannels. Subsequently, 
the mode of sawing the paintings from the wall 
was adopted ; but this method was always at* 
tended with danger, and often to the destruction 
of the picture. 

At length, however, a process has been disco- 
vered, by which fresco paintings of any size may 
be safely and expeditiously transferred to pan- 
nels, without doing the least injury to the origi- 
nal design. The honour of this discovery, 
which is calculated to render so essential a ser- 
vice to the arts, belongs to Steffano Barezzi, a 
native of Milan. His method consists in laying 
apiece of prepared linen against the wall, which 
extracts the painting so completely, and in such a 
manner, that the artist, with a sure and uniform 
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motion y cdn draw dfiTtbe linen in a perfect state 
with the painting, so that the wall itself remains 
quite white. The linen is then stretched upon 
a panel, fr6m wliich it is afterwards drawn, 
while the pamtiiig itself i^imelins fixed Upon tb^ 
panel, withoilt sustaining the smallest injury* 

In this manner Barezzi has alrea<ly ttahsfefred 
several paintings of Luizio and' Marco d*Offgi6ne. 
The Roman govemnient, sensible of the import- 
ance of the discovery, have assigned hira the 
church Delia P^ce, where he can afpply bis 
niethod tb lK)me ^lisati^r ^painfiiigs of Marco 
d'Oggtone, 

tHE AllTS AMONG tHE SOTPTIANS. 

The discoveries which bavfe been recently 
made 'in Egypt by that entetpirisiiig traveller 
Belzoni, furnish the best evidence of the Wogress 
that the ancient Egyptians had made in the fine 
arts. In architecture they undoubtedly had tb'e 
merit of invention, aa^ although the Greeks may 
claim the bonour of having brought the art to 
great perfection, it is well known they took their 
principal hints fVOm the Egyptians, who were a 
primitive nation, and had to form every thing 
without any model before to imitate. ** Yet," 
says Mr. Belzoni, ^ so fertile was their inven- 
tive faculty, that, to thift day, new orders of 
architecture mi|ht be extracted fr(^ Uieir rains. 
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l( we ob^enre the Egypti^p capitals^ do we not 
see a. complicatiou of orders in oqe ma^s, which, 
if divided,, would produce nomerous hints for 
new ideas? If the lover of truth will but iospect 
the various representations of the lotus on the 
capitals, he will plainly see that not only the 
Done and the Corinthian orders have been ex- 
tracted from theniy but that inore might still be 
formed. Th^re is reason to believe, also, that 
the Ionic ord^r originated in Egypt. The capi- 
tals of the columns of Tentyra, those in the small 
temple of Edfo, and,, lastly, the others in thq 
small templeof Isis, in ihe'island of Philee, suffi* 
eiently indicate this. The name of the deity to 
which the first and third of these temples are de- 
dicated, seems to strcngth^i tM& supposition. 
We well kncKW that Isis n the lo of the Greeks, 
from which the name of looic, was, no doubt, 
derived r and it is very probable that he who 
introduced the order, gave it that name^ as halv- 
ing been taken from the tempk^ of the goddess/* 
The art of painting was but lumple- among the 
Egyptians, as they had no knowledge of shadow- 
ing to elevate their figures ; but great credit is 
due to thetn for their taste in disposing their 
colours. There is great harmony even in the 
red and green, wbich do not always agree with 
us, and which they knew how to mingle so well, 
as to produce a very splendid efiect; particularly 
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by candle light. Their drawing and sculpture 
are but simple, and systematically done ; not- 
withstanding which, they knew how to impart a 
certain vivacity to the posture of their figures. 
They knew little or nothing of perspective, and 
all that was done was in profile. 

The tomb of Psammithis, opened by Mr. 
Belzoni, contains a great number of figures and 
hieroglyphics of every description, which are 
sculptured in basso-rilieyo, and painted over, 
except in an outhned chamber, which was only 
prepared for the sculptor. " This room," says 
Mr. Belzoniy *' gives the best ideas that 4iaye yet 
been discovered of the original process of Egyp- 
tian sculpture. The wall was previously made 
as smooth as possH^le; and where there were 
flaws in the rocks, the vacuum was ' filled up 
with cement; which, when, hard, was cut along 
with the rest of the rock. . Where a figure or 
any thing else was required to be formed after 
the wall was prepared, the sculptor appears to 
have made his first sketches of what was intended 
to be cut out. When'the sketches were finished 
in red lines by the first artist, another, more 
skilful, corrected the errors, if any, and his 
lines were made in black, to :be distinguished 
from those which were imperfect. When the 
figures were thus prepared, the sculptor pro- 
ceeded to cut out the stone all round the figure. 
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ivhich remained in basso-rilievo, some to the 
height pf half an inch, and some much less, ac- 
cording to the size of the figure. For instance, 
if a figure were as large as life, its elevation was 
in general half an inch; if the figure were not 
more than six inches in length, its projection 
would not exceed the thickness of a dollar, or' 
perhaps less. The angles of the figures were all' 
smoothly rounded,' which makes them appear 
less proiiiinent than they really are. The parts 
of the stone that were to be taken off all round 
the figure, did not extend much farther, as the' 
wall is thickly covered with figures and hierogly- 
phics; and I believe there is not a space on 
those walls more than a foot square, without 
some figure or hieroglyphic. The garments, 
and various parts of the limbs, were marked by 
a narrow line, not deeper than the thickness of 
a half-crown, but so exact, that it produced the 
intended effect. 

" When the figures were completed, and made 
smooth by the sculptor, they received a coat of 
whitewash all over. This white is so beautiful 
and clear, that our best and whitest paper ap- 
peared yellowish when compared with it. The* 
painter came next, and finished the figure ; it 
would seem as if they were unacquainted with 
any colour to imitate the naked parts, since red 
is adopted as a standing colour for all that meant 
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flesh* There are some exqeptious,. indeed ; for ^ 
in cei:tam instances, whe^.tlley iateiid to repre- 
sent a fair lady,, by way of distiiig^Vsbing her • 
complexion (torn that of the men, they put on a 
yellpw colour to represei^t her flesh; yet it can-. 
not.be siipposje4 that they did n<)t k^ow how; to 
red^ce^their red paints to a flosb^colour; for» on, 
some occasipns, where the red fl^sh is suppose 
to bQ seen through a thin veij^ tbei tiiit^ ar^- 
nearly pf thq na^tiuqal colour, if WQ.>s^{»p<»4«^ the^ 
Egyptians to have been of the sam^ htiQ as- their . 
successors, the present Copts, ^cyeae. of )vh<Hn.ar«. 
nearly as fair aa Europeans. Their ganne»ts^ 
were generally, white, and tbieit omaoaents 
jfbrroed the most difficult part, whenctha artists 
bad to employ red in the disibributioaof the four 
colours, in which they were, very; BucceasfiU. 
When the< figures were fini^di they, appear to. 
have laid on a coat of varoish ; though it may 
be questioned whether the varnish were thu& ap- 
plied, or incorporated with the colouxt The fact 
is, that no-wbere else, except in this tomb» is 
the varni3h to be ob^rvedv a^.ao. places in Egypt 
can boast of such preservatiopt. jior oapt.the) true 
custom^ of the Egyptians be ^eeqatvyrwh/eiae else 
with greater accuracy.," 

Belzoni, with the assistance of Mr. Ricci,. 
made drawings of all the figures, hieroglyphics, 
embleins, &q.. that are to be seenJn the. tombs. 
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and has taken impressions of every thing in wax, 
a task which occupied him more than twelve 
months. They have since been exhibited in 
London, and are expected to be so again. 

EMINENT COACHy HOUSE, AND SIGN 

PAINTERS. 

Mb.. Robert Dalton, keeper of the pic- 
.tures to George IIL was apprenticed to a coach, 
house, and sign painter. These branches oi* 
painting formerly uniting in the same concern, 
Mr. Ralph Kirby, father of Mrs. Trimmer, the 
author of the book of Perspective, and who 
taught the late king to draw, when prince of 
Wales, was of the same profession, handicraft, 
or calling. So was Thomas Wright, of Liver- 
pool, who painted a sea piece, so beautifully 
engraved by Wollett. Certain living painters, 
who could be named, early in life pursued the 
same branches of painting, who now make great 
and distinguished figures in some of the higher 
departments 'of modern art. 

all for love. 

Quintin Mesius, or Matsis, was a farrier 
at Antwerp ; when in his twentieth year, he be- 
came enamoured of a young woman of his own 
condition in life, who was at the same time 
thought in marriage by a painter of some repute. 

VOL. III. R 
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The damsel cotil^SMd to Qiim^ that slie had a 
greater inolitiatioa for him than for the painter, 
but that she had an miooiiqaerable aversion to 
his trade of a ftirrien QtiintiOy who from his 
childhood had evinced a strong taste for design- 
ing, instantly resolved to be on equal terms with 
his rival, and to abandon the hammer for the 
brash* He applied to his new art with so much 
iiking and assiduity, that in a short tinre he pro- 
duced pictures which gave a promise Of the 
highest excellence. He gained for hia reward 
the fair hand for which he sighed ; andcontimi- 
ing after his marriage to exercise the art in which 
he had so noble an essay, be rose ere long to a 
high rank in his profession. 

Among other productions of Qointio^^ pencil, 
were the portraits, in one piece, of the two friends 
Erasmus and Egidias^ which afterwards formed 
part of the collection of Charles I. of England. 
Sir Thomas More, in ^ome lines which he wrote 
on this painting, apostrophized the artistin terms 
which show the high estimation in which be was 
held, both by his countrymen and foreigners; 

** Quintiiie, veteris nbvator artis 
Miigus DOQ minor artifex Apelle ! 
Mire composito poteus colore," 6(c» 

Quintin died b 1529. A hundred years 
afterwards a monument was erected to his me* 
luory in the cathedral church of Notre Dame, 
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at Antwerp ; the iBBcriptton on which, records, 
in a few expressiTe words, the singular story of 
his life : 

** Cottnubialis amor de muldbe fecit Apellem/' 

BACJ9XL VAN FOOL, BETTER XVOWK BT TH£ 
NAME OV RACHEL RUTSCR. 

This ingenious lady was born at Amsterdam 
in 1664. Her father was the famous professor 
of anatomy, Rnysch; and her instructor in the 
art of painting was Wiliiam Van Aelst, whom, in 
a few years, she equalled in the representation of 
flowers and fruit. She studied nature with a 
curious and penetrating eye, and imitated her 
producttons in so lorely a manner, that she was 
considered almost as a prodigy, and allowed to 
be the most able artist of her time in that line. 
Her choice of subjects was judicious; her' man* 
ner of painting them exquisite; and she con« 
trasted them in all her compositions with un- 
usual beauty and delicacy, so that her reputation 
was spread throughout Europe. She was ap- 
pointed painter to the Elector Palatine, who, as 
a testimony of respect for her merit, sent her a 
complete set of silver furniture for her toilet, 
consisting of twenty-eight pieces, and six can- 
dlesticks of wrought plate for wax tapers. He 
also engrossed the greatest part of her works, 
)jnd not only paid for th^em with princely libera* 
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lity, but also made her some additional present. 
In early .life she married Juria Van Pool, an 
eminent painter of portraits, with whom she lived 
happily, and yet continued to paint to the last 
period of a very long life, and her pictures, at 
the age of eighty, were as neatly penciled, and 
worked up as highly, as those which were 
painted when she was thirty* She composed her 
subjects with extraordinary skill ; finished them 
with a degree of transparence; and her colour- 
ing was not only beautiful, but showed so much 
nature, that every plant, flower, or insect, might 
deceive the eye, with the semblance of reality* 
Her pictures are uncommonly rare, being trea- 
sured up as curiosities in Holland and Germany, 
in the cabinets of princes or in the collections 
of connoisseurs. She died at Amsterdam in 
1750. 

MR. SHEE's opinion OF THE GALLERY OF 

THE LOUVRE. 

The extraordinary assemblage of works of 
art deposited in the Louvre at Paris, appears, in 
this respect, on the first view, quite embarrassing. 
All is confusion and astonishment; the eye is 
dazzled and bewildered, wandering from side to 
side, from picture to picture, like a glutton at a 
feast anxious to devour every thing ; till the in- 
tellectual stomach; palled and oppressed by 

6 
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▼ariety, loses the pleasure of taste, and the 
powers of digestion. 

POWER or Harlow's memory. 

Mr. Harlow commenced his professional 
career at the age of sixteen ; and before he had 
doubled diat age he rose to the first rank, whe- 
ther considered as to the variety of his talent, 
the purity of his taste, or the transcendancy of 
his genius. His first introduction to that sort 
of notice favourable to an aspiring artist, arose 
from a curious circumstance, which affords a 
singular instance of rare and precocious talent. 
Walking with his mother in Piccadilly, she 
pointed out to him a gentleman knocking at 
the Duke of Devonshire's gate. This was Mr. 
Hare, the well-known associate of his grace, of 
Mr. Fox, and other celebrated persons, and a 
gentleman of whom Mrs. Harlow had often 
spoken as being an intimate friend of her family. 
No further attention was paid to the matter at 
the time ; but, Mr. Hare dying soon after, it be- 
came a subject of deep regret to the Duchess of 
Devonshire and others, that no likeness had been 
taken, to preserve the memory of one so much 
valued. By accident this circumstance reached 
the ear of Harlow, who told his mother that he 
thought he could execute a portrait of Mr. Hare 
from recollection. He accordingly set about it. 
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and with very slight tisbttaice produced a pic- 
tttfCy which was universally allowed to be an ex» 
cellent likeness. This extraordinary talent 
never left the artist, and he cooM almost invari-* 
ably retrace from memory such portraits aa he 
had formerly copied. In one case, when he did 
so for Sir Thomas (then Mr.> Lawrencdy the 
work was so perfect, that that gentleman refused 
to credit the poasibility of its bemg performed 
without tfie original. 

This excellent artist, after visiting Rome, ivad 
executing paintings which would do honour to 
any age or country^ died in his thirty-second 
year. 

AJLDERMAN BOTDEIL, AND BA&LOM, THE 

£KORAV£R. 

Mr. Richard Earlom, the celebrated mee* 
spotinto engraver, was the son of Mr. Richard 
Eatlom, who for many years, and till his death, 
held the respectable situat^)n of vestry-clerk 
of the parish of St. Sepulchre, in the city of 
London. Mr. £arlom*s residence was in Cow« 
lane, Smithfield, and a portion of the premises 
which he held were occupied by. an eminent 
coach-maker, to whom the state^coach of the 
Lord Mayor was occasionally taken to be repaired 
and cleaned. The allegorical paintings which 
decorate that splendid vehicle, and which were, 
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^9te believe, painted by the celebrated Cipriaiu» 
pewecfelly attracted the atteatHm of yo^ng 
EafcrloiB, whe at length aUempted t^draw copiee 
of several sulgjbcti repieeeftted o^ the pwaeb* 
He 8o far aoceeedod, ae to indiiee his feiher lo 
plaeehm. under the toitiea <xf Cipriani, %o whom, 
at the same timei the iDgenioas Mortiinei! vraa a 
pupiL Here Ms* Barlov^ acquired a maetery ia 
tba arte of deeign, a^nd soo» after beeaioe koawn 
to thft elder Alderman Baydett, Mr. BoydeU 
commenced that noble career, vbich proved 9a 
beneficial to the arts and so honourable to him- 
self, about the year 1760;. and ia. 1766 he enter- 
tained so Uf h an opinion of the abiUtiee of our 
young artist Umthe engaged hUnti^ n^ake draw* 
iDgs from the celebrated colleeti(m of pictureaajb 
Houghteu,. most ei which abia were boautifoUy 
en^aved b j binx in meggptinto- In thie. biaiycb 
of art Mr^Earlom l^td been, hie own inslxvctor, 
and he introduced into the practices ot it^iwprQve-* 
mente and impleroenta befoce uoknowuw An 
oval print, called " l«ove in Bondafie/' after 
Gttida&esioy was the fireli print.be engra;vedf 
and this, wae^ published by Mr. Bogdell in 17^7^ 
Mu Eajdom'e fruit and flcmei pieees,^ i^tar Van 
Hnysttm, have established his fame ae th^ drat 
arUst in the line. In history , '' Aggripioan" 
from the grand pictore of Mr« Wfsti req^uirea 
only to be noticed^ Many of his ^ Mt^rka. vKeif« 
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also done for Mr. Sayer, of Fleet Street, and his 
successors Messrs. Laurie and Whittle ; among- 
these were the prints of the ** Cock match at 
Lucknow/' the "Embassy of Hyderbeck to 
meet Lord Comwallis/' and the " Tyger Hunt 
in the East Indies/' all from the pencil of Zofiani. 
Mr. Earlom's first and second part of the " Liber 
Veritatis," after drawings by Claude/ are beauti- 
ful as to scenery and effect. He died in his 80th 
year, the 9th of October, 1822, in Exmouth 
Street, Clerkenwell. 

CnARACTER 07 MAZZVOLI. 

GuisEPPE Mazzuoli, called II BastaruolOy 
was bom at Ferrara in the year 1525, and was, 
conjointly with Giovanna Francesco Surchi, 
pupil of Dosso Dossi. From his' father being a 
dealer in grain, he acquired the appellation of 
II Bastaruolo, and, with the exception of not ad- 
hering to perspective, a defect which iis extremely 
palpable in his productions, he may be ranked 
with the best artists of the school of Ferrara. 
As he advanced in life he corrected this fault, 
and adopted a softness in his colouring which 
imitated the chastity of Titian, and a compre- 
hension of the chiaroscuro, equal to the excel- 
lence of Corregio. Mazzuoli's- pictures were so 
highly prized, that there is scarcely a public 
building at Ferrara which is not adorned by some ' 
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of his works. The cathedral at Ferrara presents 
a 'fine painting of the Virgin and Child, crowned 
by angels ; for the church of the capuchins in 
St. Maurilio, the Ascension is a beautiful com-* 
position; a finished picture of the Madonna and' 
Bambino ; with Mary Magdalen and St. John ; 
as also the Annunciation, is in II Gesu ; but his 
most admirable piece of art is in the Consenra- 
torio of St. Barbara, pourtraying that samt and 
St. Ursula, with a g^onp of figures, designed 
and executed with unequalled elegance and 
chastity. . This great painter was drowned while 
bathing, in 1589« 

ADVANTAGES OF PAINTING. 

Previous to the peace of Ait la Chapelle, 
Zuccarelli, travelling on the continent, was de- 
tained on the territories of one of the belligerent 
powers as a suspicious person, but obtained his- 
release with honour. After declaring his profes- 
sion and name, both of which he considered suf- 
ficiently known, he ofiered to prove the truth of 
his assertion by painting a picture, provided the 
necessary materials were allowed him. His pro- 
posal was granted, and his veracity confirmed* 
by the production of his pencil, on which he was 
immediately released. 

It has been remarked, that among the figures 
which Zuccarelli introduced in his landscapes,. 
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be frequently represe&ted one witb a gwarMottU 
at hie waist, as is often ae«i in Italy. This is 
said to have been done as a sort of pnn upon hie 
own namey Zucoo being die Italian word for a 
gowrd« 

HEYVOLp's PORTRAIT OF DR* JOHNSON* 

Ths sage Dr« Johnson was displeased with his 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds for painting him 
holdiBg a book near his eyes^o-or rather eye, 
for the great man was w%»culusy and aear-«ghted 
to boot* Mrs. Thrale rallied her illustrious 
friend on his complaining of the compo* 
sition of this picture, and said, '^ Why, Sir 
Joshua has consented lo have his picture taken, 
with his ear-trumpet in his hand/' '^ He may be 
pamted by another, or paint himself, as deaf as 
he pleases,'' replied the doctor, ^< but I object to 
be known to posterity as blinking Sam." 

THE B£AR ▲Hn THB MONKSTp 

At one of the meetings at the Turk's Head, 
Conway, the academictan, who had been at 
oourt, attended in all the gay costume of the 
drawing-room, with {mik heels to his shoes, &c.; 
but the room was so full he could not find a 
place, " What," said Frank Hayman^ << can no- 
body make room for the Utile monkey.'^ Wilson 
laughed, and exclaimed, ''Good Q — d! how 
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tfanes and circumtUaces ar^ chaoged, sure the 
world IB turned top8y«4ur¥7»—fornerIj the inoa- 
key rode the bear, but here we hare the bear upon 
the monkey. This set tb# table in a roar, in 
which Hayman joined heartily* and* rising, 
shook hands with Cosway, who receiTed him 
with the greatest familiarity and politAness» 
and inslandy every chair in the room was at his 
service. 

AN EXTRAORDINABY PICTURE. 

M. Gaavst* while at Rome in 1814, reeeived 
a commission from Naples to paint a pictnre six 
feet by four, The subject was left to the choiee 
of the artist, and he determined on the chow of 
the Capuchin church, in the Piazza Barberinif 
during divine worship. On the right and left, 
the monks are grouped in various attitudes. 
The light proceeds from a window at the extre- 
mity of the choir, and the artist has encreaaed 
the effeet by ingeniously interposing a massive 
pulpit, which at once breaks and throws oat the 
rays of light. The picture, when finished, was 
admired prodigiously. M« de Bressigny, the 
French ambassador, bad it exhibited at his housef 
where it daily attracted throngs of viutors* The 
picture was purchased by the Coimt d'AitoiSt 
for the sum of twelve thousand francs. 
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But the most sin^lar circumstance connected 
with this picture is, that no fewer than ten co- 
pies have been made from it by M. Granet him- 
self. The first was made in 1816. It is nearly 
the same size as the original, and is in the pos- 
session of the Marquess of Conyngham. The 
second is in the cabinet of the Duke d'Alba in 
Spain. The third belongs to the King of France, 
and forms a part of the exhibition at the Lourre. 
Two others belong to Count Bulgari and Prince 
Metternich. The sixth was conveyed to the 
United States, by an American merchant. The 
remaining copies have been purchased by Eng- 
lish gentlemen. Thus there are no less than 
eleven pictures representing the same subject, 
by the same artist. 

AN AMATEUR OF THE FINE ARTS. 

John Astley was bom at Wenn, in Shrop- 
shire, of parents much less showy in their cir- 
cumstances, but, morally, much more enviable. 
His father practised medicine. After a little 
more time spent at a country school, , which 
usually does little more than turn ignorance into 
presumption, John Astley came to London, and 
was apprenticed to Hudson the portrait painter, 
who, bad as he was, was the best of his time. 
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andy though otherwise not worth the remember- 
ing, will never be forgotten as the master of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

Astley, too,, though not so elegantiy-minded 
as Reynolds, might have been conspicuous in his 
art.; .When he left Hudson and went to Rome, 
he shewed such parts as got and kept the pa^ 
tronage of Lord Chesterfield. The best pic- 
tures he ever painted were copies of the Benti- 
voglio and Titian's Venus, and a head much in 
the manner of Shakspeare, and in the opinion of 
a judge whom few can dpubt, Stuart theportrait 
painter, far preferable to the head in the collec 
tion of the Duke of Chandos. 

When he returned from Rome he was received 
for several months into the house of a friend, 
whose abundant kindness he never returned. 
He then went an adventurer to . Ireland ; there 
his. fortune was so good, and his use of it so 
diligent, that, in three years, he left the country 
with three thousand pounds more than he found 
it. 

As he was painting his way back to London, 
in his own post-chaise, and with an out-rider, he 
loitered, with a little pardonable vanity, in his 
native neighbourhood ; and, entering Knutsford 
assembly with Major £ste, of the 68th, Lady 
Daniel was at once won by his appearance. She 
contrived the next day to sit for her portrait, and 
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the next week she gate him the original : super- 
sediDg the claims of Mr. Smith Barry, JLady 
Daniel married Mr* Astley. 

The marriage articles reserved her ibrtane to 
herself: hnt so satisfactory was his behaviour,, 
that atie soon gave him the Tably estate, and, 
dytog soon after, settled on him after the death 
of her idiot daughter, by Sir W. Daniel, the 
whole of the Dackenfield estate in fee, amounting 
together to £5000 a-year. The Tably estate, 
about £1,000 a-year, he decorated, biiik, and 
sold. Aid. Tomkinson, of Nantwich, who had 
the honour of educating Sir Lloyd Kenyon, was 
the buyer: of course it was not sold for more 
than its value-probably it was less, for Sir R. 
Taybr would have given £2000 or £3000 more. 

This money bang spent, he was to look for 
other resources. With such a reversion as Due- 
kenfield, what he looked for was easily found ; 
and, after he had made two or three charges on 
the property, he recdveda proposal, no doubt 
very fair, for it came from Prescot; the price 
was fixed, and nothing remained but finally 
agreeing to it, when lo I the night b«for« the 
agreement becoming final, the dan^ter died. 

The news reached Astley at midnight, and he 
made the most of it by his intelligence and dis- 
patch. He hurried instantly into Cheshire, and, 
going through all the forms^ took possession of 
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the estate, and retarned to town before his 
wife's family knew what had happened, or could 
take the measures they proposed, to counteract 
his dafims* 

On his outset in London, he lived In St. 
James's Street, where Dr. Hill followed him, 
and wrote that book, which, except the bible, 
has had the most sale in the language, the 
Cookery of Mrs. Olasse. Astley afterwards 
bought Schomberg house, in Pall Mall, with 
some ci^dit to his skill as an architect, and with 
more credit to Lord Holderness, as an honoura<> 
ble man, for having proposed the house to 
Astley for £5,000. He took that proposition as 
definite, and refused James Payne's offer, for 
Lord Melbourne, of £2,000 more. 

With £5,000 more, he made three houses out 
of one. Gainsborough and his art have made 
«ne well known. The centre he himself in- 
habited, and r^sed that fine iDom where Dr. 
Graham, with such infamy to the police which 
Bufered him, preceded Cosway. There, too, he 
b^ilt an attic story, which for the surprises of 
scenery, in a town Hke London, shotiM be seen 
by all who come to it. 

In the structure and decoration of small 
buildings, rich as the time is in architecture, 
Astley 's architecture was pre-eminent. Pall 
}A&\\ is one instance ; Lady, Archer*s saloon and 
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conservatory at Barnes is another; Duckenfield 
is yet finer than either. The saloon, the loggia 
in front, the chamber on each side, and the 
great octagon, are all as requisite as origina], 
from their first idea to the last. 

Astley's ingenuity led him also to commercial 
arts, but, in this commerce, the balance was 
against him. In the difierent sinkings on his 
colliery, he sunk more money than he raised. 
In the furnaces for his iron-stone, he consumed 
more metal from his pocket than the mine. 

But in the article of money, his destiny was 
inexhaustible. The wastes of folly were more 
than equalled by the wantonness of fortune. His 
brother, the Putney surgeon, was run oyer by a 
waggon at Wimbledown, and lost his life on the 
road. This, at once, more than replaced the 
1 0,000 he had down in the furnace. Estimar 
ting what he got by painting, by legacies, and 
by his marriage, he was worth above £100,000. 
Of this, about £25,000 were spent in art and 
elegant accommodation, blameless at least, if 
not praiseworthy. £30,000, he told Dr. Warren, 
he had spent in seven years* excesses, when he 
was languishing under their consequences ; and, 
in the self. disapprobation of a retrospective 
hour, he told the writer of this account, he 
would give the remainder £100,000, to redeem 
the time he had lost. Some good is implied in 
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the canpuBction that can wish for more. How 
much and nore actiTdy that wish might have 
aspired, had it heen unchecked hy time or cfaaiice ; 
if his spirits had been disciplined by disasters ; 
if his uiad had been cherished by letters and by 
tnith. As it was^ compared with his com- 
panioas, and without literature or moral nurture, 
he Jiad the benefit of contrast, and that favour 
which ranks horn not being the worst. Eager 
as he was ibr gain, his grave cannot be outraged 
with an oppressor. Impetuous after pleasure^ 
he abhorred those aggravated enormities which 
have to answer for the inroads on virgin inno- 
cence and domestic peace. He loved the plea- 
sares of the table,, but, like Charles H. he made 
his passion for wine subservient to the passion 
of love. He was temperate on principle; he 
was active against inclination. 

He cvltivated cheerfulness, and very success- 
fully. His diction, by degrees, improved to 
great felicity. He conversed with such powers, 
as made him more than a match for men much 
more intelligent than himself. This he did, by 
what Bacon allows as dextrous ; by seeming to 
know what he did not ; and by a fair use of all 
he did know: by all that constitutes a ready 
man ; by whim, vivacity, and very often thfe 
the fai/ force of the thought. 

A good judge of life and manners has said, 

VOL. III. s 
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that he had a prejudice for a man whose Chriatian 
name was made diminutive and familiar. The 
prejudice is founded as far as the convivial charm. 
Jack Astley earned it fairly by his hilarity and 
ease, his good humour and good manners. 

As a companion in his own house, his 
hospitalities were perf(pct, and reached to all, 
with that sense, that spirit, and taste, which 
seemed to all very winning. 

He had been thrice married : and here he 
had most praise for relative duties. To Lady 
Daniel, his regard need not be doubted. His 
first .wife, the mother of his eldest daughter, he 
-never mentioned without a sigh. Those sighs^ 
we find, were amply repaid by the. lady he has 
left behind. As a father, he failed deplorably ; 
he had neither the cautious striatness of a good 
man, nor the over strained indulgence of a bad 
one. He first encouraged folly, and was then 
ineitorable in punishing it. That forgiveness 
and re-establishment which should have come 
from him, are left to be done by his widowy 

That he is gone, may be a mercy to the 
three young children he has left; for, had he 
lived, it is too probable, he had bred them in the 
worst way possible ; in the ignorance and loose- 
ness of a conviint in France. He had exposed 
them to error, and then, perhaps, nevet would 
^ave forgiven them. 
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' Sttch was the character and conditions of 
Astley. He owed his fortune to his form, his 
follies to his fortune ! So very dubious are the 
tendencies of all apparent good ! And thus, 
though low life may rise, it will rise only to fall 
the lower, unless it be upheld by the never 
failing energy or sustaining worth ; by mental 
merit, and preparations of the heart ; by virtuous 
habits and by useful knowledge. 

THE OLD SCHOOL. 

There was a time when the grace of nature 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds so powerfully shed 
over his pictures, had to maintain a serious 
struggle against the prejudices of the age, in 
favour of the constrained and uniform style of 
his predecessors in portrait painting, for they had 
possession of the public mind. Ellis, who was 
an eminent painter at the time of Sir Joshua's 
beginning to attract the notice of the world, was 
naturally enough attached to the other fashions, 
with which he had long been familiarized. 
Having heard of the well-known picture of the 
Turkish-boy, he called on Reynolds, in order to 
see it; and, perceiving his mode of painting to 
be very unlike the manner to which he had him- 
self always been accustomed, and, indeed, un- 
like. any thing he had ever seen before, he was 
much astonished, and exclaimed, <<Ah! Rey« 
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« 

AoIdSythis will neter mkwwet*, wkj, joul do not 
{^aint m the least degree m the world m the 
manner of Kneller.'' But, when Reynolds be^an 
' to expostulate, and to yndicate bimeelfy Ellis 
feeling himself unable U> gite any good reason 
for the objection he had adTaneed, died out in 
a great rage, '< Shakespeare in poetry, and 
Kneller in pcHnttng, for met** and immediately 
ran out of the room* 

SALVATOa ROSA^B BAKISBMKKT FROM ROME. 

Salvator Rosa secretly deplored his ba- 
nishment from Rome; and his impatience at 
being separated from Carlo Rossi, and some 
other of his friends, was so great, that he nar* 
rowly escaped losing his liberty to obtain an 
interview with them. About three years after 
his arrival in Florence, he took post-horses, and 
at midnight set off for Rome. Having reached 
the gardens of the "Vigna NaviceHa,'* and 
bribed the cusiodi to lend them for a few hours, 
and otherwise to assist him, he despatched a 
circular billet to eighteen of his friends, sappli. 
eating them to give him a rendezvous at the Na- 
vicella. Each believed that Salvator had fallen 
into some new difficulty, which had obliged him 
to fly from Florence, and all attended his sum- 
mons. He received them at the head of a well- 
furnished table, embraced them with tenderness. 
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feftsied them simptoously^ and then mounting 
his hi^se, returned to Floience before his Roman 
pefsecutorsy or Tuscan friends^ were aware of his 
adveatui^. 

CORREGGXO's ESTIMATE FOR VAlHtTllXXSr TKE 

CUPOLA AT PARMA. 

The high credit which Correggio had derived 
firom various performances^ procured him 
new commissions before he had finished the 
works in which he was engaged. Scarcely, 
therefore, had he commenced his opevations in 
the church of St. 3o\m, when he was solicited to 
fMuint the cmpola, and other parts of the joathe- 
xkaL The contract* which he signed on the .3d 
i>f Nowmber, 1522, is preserved in the ar^hives^ 
jand was lately published by his biographe^^ 
P4ingiIeoniy from a copy taken and authentif^ated 
Jby a Aotary public, in the year 1803. 

In the ^imate, .or plan, which he drew up 
at the desire »£ the daapter^ and which is still 
Ipreserved in his own hand^writing, be required 
{twelve hundrjed gold ducats^ including one buo- 
4red for leaf'^dd ; the .scaffoldii\gt lime» and 
other itequisitesy te be provided by the chapter^ 
bvii, in the contract itself, this ^ce was xeduc;^d 
tp -one thousand, exclusive of the one hjandred 
for leaf-gold. For this he engaged to pamt the 
choir and cupola, with its arches and pillars, as 
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far as the altar, exclusive of the lateral chapeTs, 
in imitation of living subjects, bronze or marblet 
according to the plan prescribed, and in con. 
formity of the nature of the place, comprising, 
in the whole, a surface jof 1 54 square pertiche or 
perches. The masters of the fabric were, on 
their parts, to furnish one hundred ducats, in 
leaf-gold, for ornamenting the said painting, 
and to provide the scaffolding and lime, as well 
as to defray the expense of preparing the wall. 

THE FOUNDER OP THE SOCIETY OF ARTS ITX 

THE ADELPHI. 

William Shipley was bom in London, and 
kept a drawing school several years. The so- 
ciety for the encouragement of arts, manufac> 
tures, and commerce, originated with him, and in 
1758, he received a gold medal as a compliment 
for his public spirit, which gave rise to the in- 
stitution. He is said to have been instructed by 
a poor person named Phillips, who painted por- 
traits. There is a print by Faber, of a man 
blowing a fire-brand, marked with the name of 
Shipley, as the* painter, who is supposed to be 
the subject of this article. He settled latterly 
at Maidstone, and died there in 1804, at the age 
of ninety. Dr. Jonathan Shipley, bishop of SU 
Asaph, was his brother. 
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^tintoket's facility of composition. 

» 

. The facility of composition for which this ar« 
list was remarkable, was the source of a great 
inequality among his paintings. He preferred 
being the author of a great many good concep- 
tions, to wasting his time in giving what is called 
a high finishing to any one. Hence the remark 
of Annibal Caracci, in a letter from Venice, to his 
cousin, Louis Caracci, that ''he had seen 
Tintoret sometimes equal to Titian, and at 
others much below Tintoret." Some Flemish 
painters being at Rome, showed Tintoret two or 
three heads, which they had painted and finished 
with great care. He asked them how long they 
had taken to do them? They replied, that 
they had taken several weeks. Tintoret on this 
dipped his pencil in some black colour, and, with 
a few strokes, drew on a canvass a figure, which 
he filled in with white. Turning towards the 
strangers, "See," said he to them, "how we 
poor Venetian painters are accustomed to make 
pictures." 

SOME ACCOUNT OF ALLAN &AMSAY. 

This artist was the son of Allan Ramsay the 
poet, and was born in 1709. At the age of 
twelve, he began the study of painting, after 
which, he became a pupil of one Mr. Hyssidge, 
m London ; but, in 1736, he went to Italy, 
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where he continued three yearsi and resided 
chiefly at Rome. After his return, he practised 
some time at Edinburgh, from whence he re- 
paired to London, and acquired a considerable 
degree of reputation in his profession. By the in- 
terest of Lord Bote, he was introduced to his late 
majesty, then Prince of Wales, whose portrait 
he painted, one a whole length, and tfie other a 
profile, both of which were engraved. Tliere are 
also mezzotinto prints after 'pictures which he 
painted of some of the principal nobility. On 
the death of Mr. Shakelton, in 1767, he was ap- 
pointed principal painter to the king, a situation 
which he retained till his death, though he re- 
tired from practice about eight years after his ap- 
pointment. He visited Rome four different 
times, and on his return from hiB last tour, in 
which he was accompanied by his son. Major 
General Ramsay, he died a few days after landing 
at Dover, August 10th, 1784. Mr. Ramsay's 
portraits possess a calm representation of na- 
ture, that much exceeds the affeetion wliich pre- 
vailed among his contemporary artists; and it 
must be allowed that he was one of the ^st of 
those who contriibuited to improYe &e degene- 
rated style of portrait painting. Eonquet, in 
his treatiae, entiitled l&e Present State of the 
Arts m England, published in 1755, caeoftions 
Mr. ;RaiDs^ ss ^^nn sAde painter, who, Beknoin* 
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ledging no other guide than nature, brought a 
rational taste of resemblance "with him from 
Italy; he shewed, even in his portraits^ that 
just, steady ^>irity which he so agreeably dis- 
plays in his conversation." He was a man of 
much literary taste, and, in 1754, founded at 
Edinburgh, the *^ Select Society," to which all 
the eminently learned men of that city belonged* 
He wrote some ingenious pieces on controverted 
topics of history, politics, and criticism, published 
in one volume, under the title of the Inviest^a- 
tor. He also wrote a pamphlet on the subject 
of Elizabeth Cannii^, whieh attracted much at- 
tention at the time, and was the means -of open« 
ing the eyes of the public, and even of the 
judges, to the real truth and eiqplanation of that 
mysterious event Mr. Ramsay was a good 
Latin, French, and Italian, scholar ; and, like 
Cato, learned Greek in his old age. He is fre- 
quently mentioned by Boswdl as being of Dr, 
Johnson's parties, who said ^f bim, ^ You will 
not find a man in \^iQse conversation thene is 
more instruction, more infiMQmatiQn, and m&re 
elegance, than in Ramsay's*'* 

LEONARDA DA VINCl's DRAWINGS OF THE 
HEADS IN HIS CELEBRATED LAST SUPPER. 

A sEftua of drawings for the celebrated work 
of the last Supper, which wene fonnerlv iu Ih^ 
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Ambrosian Library at Milan, are now in tb^ 
possession of Sir Thomas Baring, bart. aAd, 
from the great injuries which that sublime cdm-^ 
position has sustained, these may be considered, 
as among the precious reliques of this master. 
The drawings which represents the head of the 
Saviour, is magnificent, and probably superior 
to the same head in the picture itself, which 
is well known to have been left unfinished. 
Whether this circumstance arose from the trou- 
bles which then existed in Italy, and in which 
the Sforza family were so immediately engaged. 
Or from a feeling on the part of the artist, that 
he had not been able to surpass that sublimity 
of character to which he had attained in his 
first design, and therefore left the same to a 
more happy moment, may now be matter of 
speculative conjecture. 

CLAUDE LO&RAINe's FIRST MASTER. 

AoosTiNO Tassi, " mcdvagio uomo, ma piU 
tore eccellente,^* a bad man, but a good painter, 
was one of the most extraordinary geniuses of 
his age. Having, for some of his many extrava. 
g^ncies, been condemned to the gallies, he 
amused himself by sketching the scenes' and 
groupings which his new situation presented to 
him, and which he afterwards re-produced with 
admirable effect in the frescoes with which he 
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covered several of the palaces of Rome and 
Genoa. His house was filled with young artists, 
who assisted him» and whom he paid by his in* 
stnictions, and by keeping a good table for them. 
Claude Gell6e was hired simply "per le domeS' 
tiche Jacende et per macignargli i colori," for 
domestic services, and to grind colours. Tassi 
endeavoured to give him some instructions in 
painting, and failed in the first instance; but he 
lived to see this scrub become the first painter of 
the age. 

« 

INFLUX OF FINE PICTURES INTO ENGLAND. 

Our national taste has been eminently im- 
proved since the middle of the last century* 
After the disposition of the collections formed by 
Charles I., Villiers Duke of Buckingham, and 
the Earl of Arundel, none remained which could, 
in the most distant degree, compete with those 
on the Continent. The Houghton collection, 
more celebrated than any other, formed by Sir 
Robert Walpole's contemporaries, was designa- 
ted by his accomplished son as ^' the noblest 
school of painting which this kingdom ever be* 
held." He regrets (midta gemens) that ** it was 
removed almost out of the sight of civilized 
Europe." The acquisition of the Orleans collec- 
tion has made us ample amends, reflecting infinite 
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credit on the spirit and taste of those noblemeo 
by whom it was successfully undertakc^n. 

Within oar own times so great has been the 
inflax^ Italian, Flemish, and Spanish pictures, 
especially as caused by the late distracted state 
•of the Continent, that the collections, at first so 
highly estimated, are deprived of much of their 
former celebrity. Individual pictures, long 
praised as originak, must now shrink into the 
minor fame of '' rq^titions'' by the ma»tex8 
themselves, or copies by their best scholars, and 
hide their '^ diminished heads** before the origi- 
nals themselines, which, having been alienated 
from foreign palaces, have found their way into 
thi3 kingdom. Focmeiiy, artists in Italy made 
the copying various styles of painting a most lu- 
crative employment, which our traveUed coun- 
trymen, in their ardour to make a collection, 
were rather better qualified to encourage than to 
detect. 

. SKETCHING ADVENTURES, 

TH£tiiaeof thit threatened invsasien of Engi- 
land by &e French, ww « sad time for the 
huntsra of pietaidNMique, more especially along the 
coasla. To be caught tikiog a sketch of eYcn 
«n oU f^Bij vrzs enough, in aome mstanees, 
lo get seijied and caoied befoi^ a magiaiarate ab 
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ai French spy, engaged m steaKng plans of all 
the points of the country ; and as magistrates 
are not in all parts mnch more sensible than the 
ignorant rustics they keep in order, it happened 
more than once that professional ardour neas 
sent to cool itself within the walls of a gaol. 

THE CARTOONS OF BAPPAELLB. 

The cartoons, the most esteemed of all Raf- 
faelle's compositions were designed to serve as 
patterns for tapestry, to decorate the papal cha- 
pel, by order of Pope Leo X. and represent sub- 
jects, judiciously selected from the Evangelists 
and the Acts of the Apostles. They were 
painted about the year 1620. The tapestry was 
executed at the famous manufactory at Arras in 
Flanders ; but the death of their illustrious au- 
thor, the assassination of the Pope, his munifi- 
cent patron, and the subsequent troubles that 
agitated Rome, prevented their being placed in 
the chapel for which they were intended.- Indeed 
the tapestry was never paid for, and the cartoons 
were retained as security, until they were pur- 
chased by the King of England. 

It has been a generally received opinion that 
these works were purchased by King Charles 
L at the recommendation of Rubens ; but there 
is reason for believing, that they were brought to 
England in the reign of his father, who had 

6 
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already promoted the establishment of an exten* 
sive manufactory of tapestry at Mortlake, and 
munificently gave Sir Francis Crane, its ingeni- 
ous projector, the sum of £2000 towards the 
erection of a building for the purpose. It is not 
improbable that the cartoons were purchased 
soon after the erection of this manufactory, with 
the intention of having them copied by the skilful 
artisans who were there employed, and who 
were not long before they not only rivalled the 
tapestry at Arras, but produced copies from the 
finest pictures with such effect and splendour, 
that at a short distance they assumed the appear* 
ance of painting. Artists of distinguished me- 
rit were invited from abroad to superintend the 
workmen ; and Prancis Cleyn, of singular emi- 
nence in his department, was retained by King 
James, to design grotesques for the looms. In 
the subseqnent reign, five of the cartoons were 
sent to Mortlake to be copied under the direction 
of this artist. 

Soon after King William was invited to the 
English throne ; the cartoons, with other valua- 
ble property, then considered, perhaps, as 
" parcel of royal lumber," were discovered in' 
one of the apartments of the old palace of White- 
hall. It ^s supposed that they remained there 
from the time of the dispersion of the collection 
of paintings and other poble productions of art, 
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the property of King Charles I. for this palace 
was occupied by the Protector Cromwell, and it 
is known that they were purchased of the com- 
missioners appointed by the parliament to sell 
the king's effects by order of the usurper, for 
the sum of three hundred pounds. They were 
found, packed, some in four, some in five 
pieces, in cases of slit deal. 

There is every reason to believe that the car- 
toons were discovered by Sir Christopher Wren, 
as it belonged to his office, as surveyor of the 
works, to explore the abdicated apartments in 
all the royal palaces, which had not yet reco- 
Tcred from the wanton dilapidations of civil war; 
and it was owing to his careful researches that 
many valuable remains, which escaped the de- 
structive hands of the fanatics, were brought to 
light, and replaced in the royal collection. 

The cartoons were several years in the collec- 
tion at Windsor, when they were returned to 
their old destination at Hampton Court by his 
late majesty, George III. who was so careful 
that they should sustain no injury in taking them 
from their frames, or in their removal, that he 
superintended the workmen employed on that 
service for several mornings, and assisted him- 
self in placing them in their cases . The frames in 
which they now haug, were made at his majesty*s 
priyate expence, and cost five hundred pounds : 
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they are carred, and of the pattern known to 
connoisseurs as the Carlo Maratfti frame. 

STATtTE or £SCtrLAPITr». 

^scuLAPius,orthegodofhealth, was brought 
to Rome by the order of Apollo when a pestilence 
raged in the city, and ever after considered as 
their preserver. A larger serpent than ordinary- 
is always by his figures, to distinguish it from 
the other serpents, which are the common attri- 
butes of the deities presiding over health. 

FKOLICff OF MIERIS AVD JAN STEEK. 

Mi^ais had conceived a real friendship for 
Jan Steen, and delighted in his company, though 
he was by no means so fond of drinking freely 
as Jan was accustomed to do every evening at 
the tavern. Notwithstanding this, he often 
passed whole nights with his friend in a joyous 
manner, and frequently returned very late to his 
lodging. One evening, when it was very dark 
and almost midnight, as Mieris strolled home 
from the tavern, he unluckily fell into the com- 
mon sewer, which had been opened for the pur- 
pose of cleansing, and the workmen had left it 
unguarded. There he must have perished, if a 
cobler and his wife, who worked in a neighbour- 
ing stall, had not heard his cries, and instantly 
ran to his relief. Having extricated Mieris, they 
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took M possible care of him, and procured the 
best refreshment in their power. The next 
morning Mieris, having thanl^ed his preservers, 
took his leave, but particularly remarked the 
house, that he might know it another time. 
The poor people were totally ignorant of the 
person who had been relieved by them, but 
Mieris had too grateful a spirit to forget his be«- 
nefactors, and having painted, a picture in his 
best manner, he brought it to the cobler and his 
wife, telling them it was a present from the per- 
son whose life they contributed to save, and 
desired them to carry it to his friend Cornelius 
Plants, who would give them the full value for 
it. The woman, unacquainted with the real 
worth of the present, concluded she might.receive 
a moderate gratuity for the picture, but her 
-astonishment was inexpressible, when she re- 
ceived the sum of eight hundred florins. 

S£BASTIAN DEL PI0MB0*S CELEBRATED RAI- 
SING OF LAZARUS^ XN THE ANOERSTEIN 
COLLECTION. 

This magnificent picture has always been 
regarded not only as one of the chef.d*eeuvres 
of this collection, but as one of the principal 
works of its own period. It was painted in com- 
petition with the Transfiguration of RaflTaelle, and 
is even said to have been designed by Michael 

VOL. III. T 
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Angelo, who drew the outlines of the prmcipal 
figures ; and there appears good remon for be- 
lieving this assertion to have just foundation, 
not only from the intimacy and friendship which 
existed between him and Sebastiano ; but from 
the ps^rticular cast and expression of some of the 
characters themselves. Although this grand 
work could not «tand the comparison widi the 
Transfiguration : it received the approbation of 
all the best judges of the day, and was at that 
'day ranked among the work« of that rare class 
which are destined to hold a first {^ace in the 
act. 

It has been reported that the late proprietor 
received an ofier of £10>000 for it from the 
I^rench government, at the period when the 
Transfiguration was at the Louvre, for the pur- 
pose of placing it vis-i-vis, and thus allowing 
the world to form their opinion of the relative 
excellencies of these two great works : certain it 
is, that in the absence of RafFaelle and a few 
other splendid works which have been restored 
to the original situations for which they were 
painted, there is no picture of the Italian school 
now in the French gallery which can be ranked 
above it, and only the great Giulio Romano's, the 
Nativity, which can be placed in competition 
with it. Another offer of a sf^endid nature was 
lately made to the executors of the late Mr. 
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Angerstein for this picture, and four others of 
the same collection, by an individual in this 
country, known for bis refined taste ; but, as the 
gorernment was in treaty for the entire collection, 
that offer could not at the momeat be entertaiQ^d• 
This grand work has now been purchased by tb^ 
British government, along with the other pic- 
tures of Mr. AngeFStm's collection, fqr .th^ 
purpose of forming the commencement of a nar 
tional gallery; and certainly no act of his 
ms^esty's ministers can be deemed more wise 
and politic, or more likely to meet with the un- 
qualified apprQbfktion of the cpuAtry at large. 

It is related lof Qf^vsfi, ^an £ng|ish painter, 
who .was remarkable fyr his talent in CQpy- 
ing C0nreclly» tiiat, being employed by Kin^ 
Charles tiie First to xopy samp of the 
works of the best masters in Italy, and being 
permiUed by the state of Venice to copy a 
£uiu>ufi Madonna of Raffaelle, in the church of 
St. Mark, he executed his commission so hap- 
pily, that he brought away the original and left 
the copy in its stead. Tbe deception was not 
immediately discovered, and the detection was 
raiade too late to regain it; for, although several 
messengers pursued him expeditiously, they were 
all disappointed. 
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STYLE OF OUIDO. 

The touch and execution of Guido are light 
and elegant, while the suavity of his colouring 
produces a harmony in perfect accord with the 
suhject which he has chosen. Domenichino 
alone^of the eminent disciples of the Caracci, 
can be placed before him, and in many respects 
they may be regarded as equals. 

SALVATOR ROSa's RETURN TO ROME. 

At the time of Salvator Rosa*s return to 
Rome, (says Pascoli,) he figured away as the 
great painter, opening his house to all his friends, 
who came from all parts to visit him, and among 
others to Antonio Abbati, who had resided for 
many years in Germany. This old acquaintance 
of the poor Salvatoriello of the Chiesa delta 
Morte at Viterbo, was not a little amazed to fiud 
his patient and humble auditor of former times 
one of the most distinguished geniuses and hos- 
pitable Amphitryons of the day; and Pascoli 
gives a curious picture of the prevailing pedan- 
try of the times, by describing a discourse of 
Antonio Abbati's at Salvator's dinner-table, on the 
superior merits of the ancient painters over the 
moderns, in which he " bestowed all the tedious- 
ness" of his erudition on the company. Salva- 
tor answered him in his own style, and, having 

2 
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oyerturDed all his arguments in favour of anti-* 
quity, with more learning than they had been 
supported, ended with an impromptu epigram, 
in his usual way, which brought the laughers 
on his side : 

" Sipior Abbati mio, non parlo in g:ioco, 
Questo che dato avete, e on gran giudizio. 
Ma del giudizio n' arete poco."* 

SIR JAMES THORNHILL. 

Sir James Thornhill, who decorated so 
many palaces and public buildings, was far from 
being generously rewarded . for some of them, 
and for others he found it difficult to obtain the 
stipulated prices. Though La Fosse received 
£2000 for his work at Montagu House, (the 
British Museum,) and was allowed £500 for his 
expence^, yet Sir James Thornhill could only 
obtain forty shillings per square yard for the 
cupola of St. Paul's, and the great hall at Green. 
wich hospital, both of which he painted. 

ACCOUNT OF OASPAR (DUGBET) POUSSIN* 

The family name of this artist was Dughet, 

* Lady Morgan gives this anecdote as it is related by' 
Pascoli ; but the impromptu epigram is a parody on his own 
lines in La Pittora, which he puts into the mouth of the 
hypercritic Biagio, on the subject of Michael Angelo's pic* 
lure of the Last Judgment. 
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but he took that of Poussin-, in consequence of 
his alliance with the preceding^ artist, who aiar* 
ried his sister. He is said ta have been b<MrD.i» 
France in 1600> but better, accounts |rface his 
birth at Rome in 1613. On the marriages of his 
sister, he becfame t^e pupil of his brother, in. 
law, who at first only employed kim to prepare 
his palette, pencils^ and eoloufs; but, by the 
instructive precepts and excellent example of 
that eminent master, he became so great a pro- 
^cient, that he gradually rose into tifie highest 
reputation. It is beyond' doubt that he was one 
of the most celebrated painters of landscs^e that 
ever appeared,, and it is generally^ thought no 
artist ever studied nattire to better purpose, or 
represented the effects ofland.storms more hap- 
pily than he did : every tree shows' a proper and 
natural degree of agitation, and every leaf is in 
motion ; his scenes are always beautifully chosen, 
as also are the sites of his buildings, which last 
have a pleasing effect, by a mixture of simpli- 
city and deganoe; his distances reeede irom 
the eye with true perspective beauty, his grounds 
are charmingly broken, and his figures, trees, 
and other objects, are so judiciously placed and 
proportioned to the distance, as to create a most 
agreeable deception. He had a free and deli- 
eate mamtev of penciMag, and waA exceedingly 
expeditious in his work, for Mft imaigtaation was 
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Scarcely more ready to invent than biaband. waA 
loexecaley audit ia confidently aaserted, that be 
finished a laige laadsoapa^ ttud inserted all the 
neoeseacy figures^ within the compass of one day* 
Bysomeconneisettfaithaabeen observed^ that tha 
picturesof Caspar have sometimeatoo great a ver« 
dure, that hia massea are oft^i toamuch of one 
colour, and frequently there is toe much black* 
ness in the fore-greunds of some of hb compo* 
sitions; but, notwithstanding auch small imp^- 
fectionsy his paintings are always beautifuL 
Caspar had three manners in his paintings, 
which, are distinguishable without any great 
nicety. The first was rather dry, and the last, 
though agreeable, was uneqjual' to that of his 
middle time. His second manner was by many 
degrees his best, as it was more sunple and 
learned, ami his colouring appeared so lovely, 
fresh, and full of truth and nature, that no eye 
can behold one of his landscapes of that period 
without admiration* He designed human figures 
indifferently, for which, reason he frequently 
prevailed on Nicolo to paint them for him, and 
they were always introduced with, the utmost 
propriety. No commendation can be bestowed 
on the works of Caspar that can seem superior 
to their desert r and die great priaea-diey fetch, 
show how deservedly they areesleemedift every 
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nation where the art of painting is cultivated or 
understood. His pictures generally represent 
the finest prospects about Rome, Tivoli, and 
Frescati, and they uniformly exhibit beauty and 
grandeur. In the Angerstein collection, now the 
basis of the National Gallery, are two of his 
finest pictures, one of Abraham and Isasic, with 
a richly extended scene, and the other a land 
storm. This great artist produced a few spi- 
rited etchings of landscapes. He died at Rome 
in 1675. 

copy OF A CORREGGIO. 

Jacques Antoine Arlaud, a native of 
Geneva, having copied the Leda of Correggio, 
all Paris was struck with the performance. The 
Due de la Force gave twelve thousand livres for 
it ; but, being a sufferer by the Mississippi 
scheme, he restored it to Arlaud^ allowing him 
four thousand livres for the time he had possessed 
it. In 1721, Arlaud brought this chef-d'oeuvre 
to London, but would not sell it, although he 
got six hundred pounds for a copy of it. He 
afterwards destroyed the original in a fit of piety 
at Geneva ; but still with so much parental fond- 
ness, that he cut her to pieces anatomically. 

VERSATILITY OF SERNINI THE ARCHITECT. 

The passion for private theatricals became 
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a sort of rage : it reached the palaces of princes, 
the refectories of monks, and finally it infected 
the holy atmosphere of the Vatican itself. The 
first in Rome to mount the high-heeled cothurnus 
of sentimental or heroic comedy, had been that 
** actor of all work" the Cavalier Bernini ! With 
the permission of his brother poetaster, Urbax\ 
VIII., and the laborious assistance of his slavish 
pupils, he planned and constructed a theatre in 
the spacious hall of the '' Fouderiay* of the 
Vatican, which took the lead of every private 
theatre in Rome ; and he assisted to confirm that 
bad taste in the drama of the age, by rendering 
it the fashion.* 

GIOTTO'S LIVING MODEL FOR A CRUCIFIX, 

Giotto intending to make a painting of the 
crucifixion, induced a poor man to suffer him- 
self to be bound to a cross, under the promise 
of being set at liberty in an hour, and hand- 
somely rewarded for his pains. Instead of this, 
as soon as Giotto had made his victim secure, 

• " Bernini," says Evelyn, "a Florentine sculptor, ar- 
chitect, painter, and poet, a little before my coming to the 
city, gave a public opera, (for so they call shows of 
that kind,) wherein he painted the scenes, cut the statues, 
invented the engines, composed the music, writ the comedy, 
fmd built the theatre." 
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he seized a dagger, and, shocking to teil, 
stabbed him to the heart! He then set about 
painting^ the dying agonies of the victim to his 
foul treachery. When he had finished his pic. 
ture, he carried' it to the Pope ; who was so well 
pleased witii it, that he resolved to place it above 
the altar of his own chapel. Oiotto observed, 
that, as hi» Holiness liked the copy so well, he 
might perhaps like to see the original. The 
Popcj shocked at the impiety of the idea, uttered 
an exclamation of surprise. *^ I mean," added 
Oiotto, "F wiH show you the person whom I 
employed as my model in this picture, but it 
must be on condition that your holiness will ab- 
solve me from all punishment for the use which 
I have made of him." The Pope promised 
Giotto the absolation for which he stipulated, 
and accompanied the artist to his workshop. On 
entering, Giotto drew aside a curtain which hung 
before the dead man, still stretched on the cross, 
and covered with blood. 

The barbarous exhibition struck the pontiff 
with horror; he told Giotto he could never give 
him absolution fbr so cruel a deed, and that he 
must expect to suffer the most exemplary 
punishment.. Giotto, with seemiag resignation, 
said that he. had only one favour tor ask, that-hid 
holiness would give him leave to finisk the piece 
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before he died. The request had too important 
an object to be denied; the Pope readily granted 
it; and, in the meatt time, a guard was set over 
Giotto to pre?ent his escape* 

On the painting being replaced in the- artist's 
hands, the first tlungfaedid was to take a brushy 
and, dipping it into a thick varnish, he daubed 
the picture aii over with it, and then announced 
that he had finished his task. His hoiiness was 
gready incensed at this abuse of the indulgence 
he had given, and^ threatened Giotto that he 
shouhi be put to the mest orueldeath,^ unless he 
painted another pietuie e^ual to the one which 
he had destroyed. '< C>f what avail is- your 
tln^at,** replied Gle«to> ^ to a man whom you 
have doomed to death at any rate?"' ''But," re- 
plied his holiness, ** I can revoke that doom.*' 
*♦ Yes^" continued Giotto, "but you cannot pre- 
vail on me to trust to your verbal promise a 
second time.'' ** You shall have a pardcm 
under my signet before yon begin.** On that, a 
cbncHtional pardon was accordingly made out 
and given to Giotta, who, taking^ a wet sponge, 
in a few minutes wiped off the coating with 
which he ■ had bedaubed the picture, and, 
instead of a copy, restored the original in all its 
beauty to his holmess. 
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PERSONIFICATION OF ETERNITT BY ANCIENT 

» 

ARTISTS. 

Eternity, iadeed, is not spoken of as perso- 
nally by the poets, unless they meant this god- 
dess by the name of Hebe, or eternal youth; 
but she is variously represented by the artists. 
On a medal of M. Aurelius, Eternity, with a 
lighted flambeau in her hand, is carrying his 
empress to heaven. . On the base of a remark- 
able rilievo at Rome, Eternity is represented as 
a male, naked, and with expanded wings. It is 
a very noble figure. In his left hand is a celes- 
tial globe, with a serpent winding round it; a 
very old and significant emblem of Eternity, 
especially when the tail came round to the n^outh. 
His eyes are liflted up towards heaven, whither 
he is carrying M. Aurelius and his consort : and 
on each side of them appears an eagle flying to- 
wards the east, the symbol of ' deification. At 
the bottom of the base, on the left hand^ is the 
genius (as supposed) of Monte Citorio, (where 
the rilievo stood,) resting his head against an 
obelisk, with a ball on the top of it; and on the 
right is the genius of Rome, looking upwards, 
and holding up her hand as admiring or praying. 
The Romans, in the attitude of praying, hold 
up the palms of their hands open, as they do now 
in Africa. 
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THE FIRST PANORAMA. 

- Robert Barker, an artist of considerable 
ingenuity, was the inventor and patentee of the 
well-known species of exhibition called a pano- 
rama, by which bird's-eye views of large cities, 
and other interesting scenery, taken from some 
elevated situation, and painted in distemper 
round the wall of a circular building, produce a 
striking effect, and a greater resemblance to 
reality than was ever before discovered ; a strong 
light being thrown on the painting, whilst the 
place from whence it proceeds is concealed. 
The first picture of this kind was a View of 
Edinburgh, exhibited in that city by Mr. 
Barker m 1788, and in London the following 
year, where, at first, it did not attract much 
attention. The next performance was a View of 
London, from the top of the Albion Mills, which 
JMEr, Barker exhibited at a house in Castle Street, 
Leicester Square ; this picture was much praised 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds and other eminent ar- 
tists. Soon after, Mr. Barker was enabled to 
build a commodious house in Leicester Square, 
calculated to give his exhibition every advan. 
tage. Success now crowned his efforts, and 
many views have been since exhibited of Dub- 
lin, Constantinople, and other cjities^ with repre- 
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sentations of battles^ &c. Mr. Barker died in 
1806. The same description of exhibition is 
now continued in Leicester Sqaare and in the 
Strand. 

canova's f];e3t work. 

Cakova's first effort was a group of Orpheus 
and Eurydice in the natural size, taken at the 
moment when, forgetting the craelprohibidon, 
he sees his mistress separated from him for 
ever : a subject whidi is, perhaps, taote suita* 
ble to the canvass than to marble;^ from the 
smoke and flames in which the figures are 
usually involved. The statue of Eurydice was 
completed in his sixteenth year, while passing 
the summer at the villa of his patron, having 
previously studied the model at Venice. That 
of Orpheus was begun the following year, in a 
-study which he then occupied on the ground- 
^oor of the inner cloister of St. Stephano. 
This composition, in soft stone, was publicly 
exhibited in Venioe, on the occasion of the 
festival of the Ascension, and first awakened 
the admiration and ambition of his countrymen, 
who then began clearly to foresee the meridian 
glories announced by so bright a dawn. These 
two statues are now preserved in the Falieri 
palace at Asolo. 
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MIKlAXUaE X<AirDSCAPE TJLlVTlVQ. 

Vak Mai^der relates, that Anne Smyters, 
the wife of John de Herre, a Flemish sculptor, 
painted a landscape, representing a mill with 
the 4ails hent, and the miller appearing as if 
tnounting the stairs, loaded with asacjs; upon 
•the terrace where the mill wc» fixed, were «een 
a horse and cart, and, on the road, several 
peasants. The whole was highly-finished, and 
penciled with wonderful delicacy and neatness, 
and was also accurately distinct ; yet the paint- 
ing was «o amazingly minute, that the surface 
t)f it might be covered with one grain of corn. 

IirVBKTION OF FOEB-SHOETBNING. 

M ELOzzp DA Foiu.1, an artist who flourished 
about the year 1472, first invented fore-shorten- 
ing, which was afterwards so successfully 
followed by Correggio. Pietro della Francesca 
considerably improved the art of perspective 
after its first introduction by Paolo Uccello, a 
Florentine ; by the sublime idea of figures on 
domes and vaults, which renders deception so 
sublime, was perfected and completed by the 
pencil of Melozzo. He lived at Rome a short 
time before the year 1472, and Vasari speaks 
of a work executed about that period, painted 
in fresco, for Cardinal Riario, nephew of Sixtus 
IV. on the cupola of his chapel, in the church 
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of the apostles, on the subject of the Ascension^ 
the effect of which, was wonderful in the 
extreme. This picture, in the year 1711, was 
carefully separated from the wall when the 
chapel was taken down, and arranged in the 
Pope's palace, at Monte Cayallo, with the 
following inscription : Opus Melotii Forolivien$i$ 
qui summos fomices pingendi artem vel primus 
invenit vel illustravit, Melozzo's manner greatly 
resembles that of Andrea Mantegna, being 
eminently correct in design, and the heads 
nobly distinguished. This sublime painter was 
living in 1494, according to Luca Paccioli's 
account, called Summa (TAritmetica e Oeometria^ 
published in the same year, in which he states 
that Melozzi da Forli, among other conspicuous 
painters, was still in existence. 
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Nicholas Poussin and the Car- 
dinal Massimi, i, 62 

■ and Salyator 

Rosa, ii, 44 

Nine Muses and their emblems, 
the, iii, 196 ' 

Nomenclature of Roman sculp- 
ture, ii. 190 

Norfolk shield, iii, 48 

Northcote's picture of Balaam 
and his ass, i, 116 

— — Judgment of Solo- 
mon, i, 119 

Norwich churchwarden and the 
altar-piece, ii. 136 

Notte of Correggio, the, ii, 120 

Or antique sculptures in Rome, 
Ii, 23 

— the Egyptian labyrinth, ii, 183 

Oldest oil painting extant, the, h 
160 

Old school, the, iii, 259 

Oliver Cromwell and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, i, 174 

— — — and Sir Peter 
Lely. i, 150 

Olympian Jupiter, the, i, 46 

Opie's opinion of the Notte of 
Correggio, iii, 100 

Opinions of portraits, 11, 128 

On beards, ii. 198 

Origin of the tapestry in the 
House of Lords, iii, 123 

fable of the Cen- 
taur, ii, 187 

Orleans collection and Leonardo 
da Vinci, the. 1, 10 

gallery, iii, 80 

Otho Venitts's emblem, i, 148 | 

Pastum, il, 162 

Painter and the parson, the, ii, 

176 
. his model, the, ii, 

^ 222 
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Painter of Flor«noe, tbe, i, las 
-f' portrait«*of themselyes. 



i,224 



wives, ii, 270 



Painting in ancient Rome, 1, 30 
■ from nature, i, 161 

— — ^ by eminent writers, ob- 
servations on, ii, 271 

tbe dead, iii, 73 

i on glass, iii, 88 

• among tbe Greelcs, iii, 

100 
Palaee of Sans Soaci, tbe, iii, 52 
Panorama, tbe first; iii, 285 
Parliamentary ineonoclasts, ii, 

106 
Parmegiano and Charles V., ii* 
71 

the soldiers, ii. 
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-, roaster-piece of, iii, 
's introdoctory pic- 



tures, ii, 109 

studies, ii, 94 



Parnassus, tbe French, i, 78 

Parsons tbe comedian, iii, 45 

Paulo Mazxocbi's Four Elements, 
1,223 

— Sandby, tbe father of the 
English school of water co- 
lour painting, iii, 194 

Pediment of the Mansion House, 
London, tbe, i, 24 

Pellegrini and the Mississippi 
Company, i, 83 

Pericles and Phidias; IjCo X. 
and RaflTaelle.i, 134 

Personal character of Salvator 
Rosa, i, 4 

Personification of eternity by 
ancient artists, iii, 284 

Peter Lely, 8ir» iii, 208 

Philosopher's stone of architec- 
ture ; a new order, tbe, ii, 23 

Phidias and the people of Athens, . 
i, 139 

Pictorial dexterity of Rosa da 
Tivoli, i, 15 

versality, iii, 174 

— — — challenge, ii, HI 

— — — enthusiasm and brave- 
ry, Jli. 98 

' absurdities, i, 197 



Pictorial ponnlng, til, 131 

Pictures of the late J. J. Anger* 
Btein, Esq., Pail Mall, Iii, 35 

dealers, i, 246 

Picturesque tour of Drenden, 
Prague, ^nd Munich, iii, 222 

Pietro da Cortona. talents of, iii, 
214 

'g visit to Flo- 
rence, ii, 110 

Poet, painter, musician, and 
singer, iii, 74 

Poetry and painting, iii, 44 

Polygnotus and the Athenians, 
i,40 

Pompey, statue of, iii, 68 

Pope and Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
1,190 

-^ Barberini and Bernini, ii, 
65 

, a poi trait of. Hi, 222 

' Mr., and Sir Joshua Rey- 

nolds, i, 138 

'a last visit to Sir Godfrey 

Kneller. i, 84 

• opinion upon archaiolo- 

gy, i. 162 

opinion of Sir Godfrey 



Kneller. i, 88 
■ account of tbe origin of 
tbe Kit-Kat Club, i, 92 

opinion of gardening, I, 
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opinion of Carlo Maratti, 



1,251 

knowledge of ancient ar- 

chit«ture, i, 177 

idea of forming Mount 



Atbos into a statue of Alex- 
ander tbe Great, i, 188 
Portland Vase in the British 

Museum, the, ii, 16 
Portrait painting, ii, 26 

-s of Mona Lisa, iii, 56 

Correggio. ii, 97 

■ Queen Elizabeth, i, 
74 
in Chichester Cathe- 
dral, i, 36 
Poussin, character of, iii, 73 

ii, 163 

in early life, i, 198 

. . Gasper, and Claude Lor- 

raine, 11,835 
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Pounin roniBhiaid, tl^ IH 

and the amateor, f , 213 

, characteristics of, if, 854 

and Mengt, il, 247 

^ and DomeQichitto, H, \99 

'a rtndy, ii, 185 

old afe, H, 246 

bon mots, ii, 229 



-> pvintlpal pictnret, Mst 

— — saersmentir, 1, S15 

ideas of painting, ii. 
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difflenlties, ii^ ITS' 



Practice of tlie Neapolitan school 

for painting, i, 24f 
PraxMeles ud the King of 

Bithynia. i, 176 

Prices oS oelehnted pleriires, h 
169 I" . » 

paid for works of tat, f, 

79 
Princely contributions to the 

Ploreatine Gallery, ii, 72 
Prior, Steele, Tickell, &e. sad 

Kaeller, i, IM? 
Progress of art in Rome, i, 2B' 
Property left by 8al?«feor Roar 

at his death, ii, 59 
ProtoUng expoeun, iii 75 
Punning by degrees, i, 12» 
Piireel}, Rtchani» i, » 

QniBBff EiflMkbeOi'a ordcf* about 
her portrait, i, 72 

Racbbl Van Peel, Ul. S43 
Raeburn* Henry, iit> 137 
Rftffaelle, death of^ iii, 2 

andiFraieis I.,l, 125 

' the Bokwnese- 

school, iii, 69 

' his mistrese, ii, 96 

— PanBegi8no> iii. 
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-, eharaeteref) iii, 129 
the cartoons of, iii. 



Ramsay, Allen, eonie aecemil- of, 

iii, 2S3 
Rarity of prlTste eoHeetieos of 

food pictures in Oensanyi iii, 
62 

Reigniet, tb* royal pftinter, i, 
216 



ReligioiM iiieerfptldni in Rone, 

Remarkable history of tiro pic- 
tures, ii, 72 
Rembrandt and his moiikey; i,198 

"— -'s eqttivo<)ne, i, 21ff 

• industry, iii, 86 

Removal of the sculptures from 
the Parthenon, ii, fSd 



• Plemttita plefiu'es 

from thtf LottTT«j i, 170' 
Respect of the Romans for Cha. 

arts, i, 225 
Reynolds and Sir Wiflfatlii El- 

ford. Sir Joshua, f, 19S 

- Dr. Johnson,!, 142 

— — Haydon, ii, 1*2 

's portrait of Dr. Joltti- 

son, iii, 26^ 

a caricaturist, i, 140- 



-'s intended pfethre of 

Garrick, i,. 149 

>, Sir Joshua, bust of. 



iii. 47 



- and Oibboff, f, ISO 
-'s modesty, i; ft^ 

opinion of SRchael 



Angelo, i, 114 

and Roubilliac, i, 144 

-, Kneller, and Vandyke, 



1, 13 



's erroneous opinion 



upon Salvator Rosa, i, ^2 
diseouree, i, 151 



" and his master Htui- 

son, i, 141 

Robbery and spoUaftion of tter 
Pantheon, i^ 106 

Roman patroin of art, 1, If)8 

• heads, i, 262 

— — - head dresses, il, 41 

Rome and Augustus, iii, 9 

Rosa da Tiroii's lirst visit to 
Rome, i, 6 

and bisserva&t» 

• i, 11 

Rosalba's knowledge of tem- 
pore, i, 249 

— — , Siflnora, opinion of a 
statue of nary Magdaleir at 
Rome, i, 97 

■ opinion of herself, i, 96 

her own 



performaneet, i, 2lk 



miM», 
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'» opinion of Bernini, 

i. 149 

. ■ - h»iieity tod iff re- 
ward, ill, 179 
Roval portraits, if, fii 
.■ ' ■ erifehtinn, n. 2^ 

academician and Prol(?Mor 

PomR, 1, 90 
Riley. John, ii, 283 
Ri1»al MadDonais if, tW 
Rubens as ambassadortoGlnrlet 

I., i. 93 
I aiKl the phiibsopfter^i 

stone, i, 102 

at Mttniell, Hi, 229' 

' lo^e forUteratore, f» 233 

■ allegories^ H^ 214 

- fn the Lax- 



emItottffSt H> 



Chapel, il. 104 

-— albam, i, 83 

— ^ process of eetottring. 



Rysbaek's Hercules, iii, 59 

Salr of King ChaHes the First's 
piataMi»tiie eaitoonrtf Raf- 
f aelle, &c. I, 2afi 

pictaree by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, In 18^, H, 167 
SaWator Rosa> satires of, ii, 221 

entertalnmeiiti 

at the Iiouse of, iii, 218 

-»• and Aanfrvneo, 



Hi»2ia 



Salvator RoM's and Hogarth's 

first inerpiratiens in art, ii, 104 

— harpsichord, ii, 

a9 



rence, ii, 108 



visit to Flo- 
manifesto eon- 

eemlnr hfs satirical picture, 

•• La Fortuna," H, 91 

first aitar-piece. 



ii.8? 



hnnquetyi, 265 
death of Regtt* 

opinioir of his 
awn works, iii) S4 

opinion of Mi- 



Vawy ir, 9 



Whitehall 220 



ehael Angelo's Last Judgment, 
i. 14 

' Prometheus, i, 



nne, iif, 124 



eence, iii, 110 



87 



Rome), iii, 270 



celehrated^ eata- 

Bandfttf, i, 2f6 
lore of magnlfi- 

last words, m; 

return ttem 



banishment from 



of.itt,2(Br 



111, 118 



historie powers 
rsre* portrait by, 



«- and hie 
poraries, ii, 72 
. and % RenMUk 



8pena,U*^' 



iJi7» 



H»37 



and Cardlttal 
-'s return to Reme« 
MeeptfaNi at Flo- 



w^ttma mm^ yk^m 



zcseptioB at the 



Rome, Hf^ fOO 

Saving time, ii, 180 

Scene between a patt-on and* i 
portrait painter; from the 
eoBfessions of an artist, i, 19 

Soipio and the captured statue*; 
1,65 

Sculptures of the Tra)^ <70- 
Itanm, i, 20r 

Sebastian del Piombo'^ cele- 
brated Raising of Lazarus, ia 
the Angerstein eollectioD, HI, 
2r3 

Rieoi and La Fosse, i, 

139 

Sbee'ft opiniea of the OaRery of 
the Louyre, Mr., iii, 244 

Sign painters, Ii), 1 

Sketehliw a^Mntures, {H, 209 

Skilful fk«ud, iii. 27S 

Slave turned piaifiter, a) iifj 165 

-— «• merchant^e estimate of a 
poet and a painteir> Ut 12t 
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SiQiths of Chlehetter, tb«, iii, 4 
Boldler turned painter, the, ii, 

33 
SophonUba Angaseiolai pictures 

by, ill, 67 
Spenee's accoant of Sir Isaac 

Newton's Iiouse, iii, 13 
• character of the Venus 

de Medici, ii, 109 
Spoliation of the triumphal arch 

of Marcus Aurelius, i, 103 
State of the arts on Salvator 

Rosa's arrival at Rome, i, 27 
Statue of Charles I. at Charing 

Cross, iii, 128 

Pasquln at Rome, the, 

. i, 104 

— — George II, at Green- 
wich, the, i, 122 

Jonas, in the church 



of Santa Maria del Popolo, at 
Rome, the, i, 187 

- Pompey, at whose base 



Csesarfell, the, 1,23 

in the Royal Ex 



change, the, iii, 193 

Niobe and her child- 



ren, the, i, 49 

the kings of England 



and the Trojan horse, the, i, 
132 

in the Famese palace, 



i,260 



ancient Rome, 11, 88 



8teen,Jan,lii, 177 
Strange, the engraver, i, 119 
Sturt's common prayer.book, i, 

120 
Swift and Jervis, 1, 192 
Syntax's tour in search of the 

picturesque, Dr., ii, 228 

Tastb and fashion at the com- 
• mencement of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nold's career, iii, 60 
Taylor, Sir Robert, 1, 114 
Teacher of perspective in error, 

a, i, 122 
Temple of Theseus, the, ii, 160 
Romulus and catho- 
lic churches, the, i, 197 
ThomhiU, Sir James, iii. 277 
— - — .- Sir James and Matt. 
Prior, ii« 66 



ThomhiU and the coloor grinder, 
1,266 

■ John Ellis, bis pupil, 
and the chandler's shop, ii, 26 
Tborvaldsen, the Danish sculp- 
tor, Iii, 78 

— 's youthful days, i. 
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disinterestedness, 1, 



Three species of Egyptian sta- 
tues, toe, i. 1S6 

Tinto, Dick, ii, 255 

Tlotoret's facmty of c<Mmposl- 
tion,iii,263 ' 

Tintoretto's maxims, iii, 90 

Titian in Spain, 1, 81 

Toreggianos's return from Eng- 
land, i. 176 

Trajan's column, ii, 26, and ii. 
134 

Tribute to the arts, ill, 129 

Trumbull, the American histori- 
cal and portrait painter, cha- 
racter of, iii, 199 

Valuable present, iii, 3 
Vanderdort and Gibson the 

- dwarf, i, 70 

'. — the Empoor Ro- 

dolphus, i, 189 
Vandebelde's treachery, 1, 129 
and the two lords 

- of the admiralty. 1, 80 
Vandyke and Sir Kenelm Dlgby, 

1,125 

■ his picture of St Mar- 
tin dividing his cloak with a 
beggar, i, 47 

equestrian portrait of 



Charles I., Ill, 41 

Vanlor and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, ill. 66 

Varelst's vanity, 1, 218 ^ 

Varin, ii, 167 

Vernet and the connoisseur, 11, 



Versatility of Salvator Rosa, ii, 

78 
Verrlo and the housekeeper mt 

Wfaidsor Castle, 1, 190 
Veils of the temples of the an- 

eiento, iii, 186 
Venus Ajuulyoiiiene of Coatiand 
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the Venas of Praxiteles, i, 

161 
Vicissitades of art, after the 

death of Aagustus. ii, 102 
Vouet, if, 224 

Unique pictures, ii, 182 

Ufee of alabaster by the ancient 

sculptors, ill, 217 
kings among the Greeks, 

ii, 162 

Walkek's portraits of Oliver 

Cromwell, i, 41 
West's, Benjamin, early talent, 

i, 229 
-pictare on the death of 

Nelson, i, 137 

opinion of the importers 



of pictures by the great mas< 
ters, iii, 164 

the late president, first 



attempt at art, by, iii, 288 
-, Barry, Penny, Romney, 



and Mortimer's competition 

pictures of the death of Gene* 

ral Wolfe, i, 6 
Whole length by Frank Hals, a, 

i,193 
William of Wiekham's crosier, 

i, 178 
Wilson, the landscape painter* 



and Sir William Beechey, ili« 
71 

and Gainsborough, i, 

first landscape, iii, 163 

the academician and the 

Rev. William Peters, iii, 81 
-, Vernet and the Flemish 
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painter, iii, 205 
Wren, Sir Christopher, and 

King's College chapel, and St. 

PauFs, i, 32 
Wood engraving, iii, 176 
Works of living artists, ii, 130 
— art in Ghent, ii, 69 

Youthful eminence in art, iii. 
51 

Zbuxis and Parrhasius, 1, 63 

Zoffani and Wilson, iii. 12 

■ and the family of Georare 

III., 1, 61 * 
and a liberal patron, ii, 

207 
picture of Colonel Mor- 

daunt's cock-fight, i, 12 

correctness of eye, ii. 



225 
Zucchero and Gregory XIII., 1, 

45 
— return to Rome, i, 227 
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